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to THE 
RIGHT HONOUHABT^ 

Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 

Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, 

Chanceflor and Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer^ 

First Commissioner of th^ Treasury, 

And bne of 

His Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, &c« 

SIR, 

AS soon as the demand of the public made it 
- necessary to collect the following papers to« 
gether, and to prepare a second edition of them^ 
I took the resolution of addressing them to you. 
The style of my dedication will be very cjifFerent 
from that, which is commonly employed to persons 
in your station. But if you find nothingagreeablein 
the style, you may find perhaps something useful, 
something that will deserve your serious reflection^ 
in the matter of it. I shall compare you neither to 
BuaL£iGH,norGoDOLPHiN. Let me not prophane 
the tombs of the dead, to raise altars to the living* 
I shall make you no compliments on the wisdom 
t)f yom administration, nor on the wonders you 
have performed, to the honour and advantage ef 
this kingdom, in the course of fourteen, or fifteen 
years* either at home, or abroad. I shall leave 
theae copious themes to others, and shall confine 
myaelf to reasons of another kind, tliat induced 
metothisdedicatipm If th«sQ reasons prova suffi* 

> ^ cieni 
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4 DEDICAt OK TO THE 

cient to convince the publick of the extreme pro-. 
priety of it, I have all that I propose to myself. 
Give me leave to present to you, in one short view, 
the general design of these little essays. 

They are designed then to expose the artifice, 
and to point out the series of misfortunes, by 
which we were divided formerly into parties, whose 
contests brought even the fundamental principles 
af our constitution into question, and whose ex- 
cesses brought liberty to the very brink of ruitt. 

They are designed to give true ideas of this con- 
stitution, and to revive in the minds of men. the 
true spirit of it. 

They are designed to assert and vindicate the. 
justice. and honour of the revolution;, of the prin- 
ciples established, of the means employed, and 
pf the ^ads obtained by it. 

They are designed to explode our former dit- 
.tinctions, and to unite men of all denominations 
Jn the support of tliese principles, in the defence, 
of these means, and in the pursuit of these ends. 

Ttiey are designed to show how far th6se ends 
were answered at the revolution, or have been an* 
swered since ; and by consequence how miich> or 
how little is wanting, to render that glorious work 
complete, according to the originaL plan, and 
agreeably to the engagements taken, at that tipiej 
:\vltb tl^ nation. 

Let me now appeal to you^ sir — Are these' de^ 

signs, which any man, who. is bom a Briton^ in 

;any circumstances, ia any situation,- ought to be 

.^liamed orafraid to avow ? You caimot think it. 

\ You 
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DISSEKTATION UBON .PARTIES. J 

Yon wiH not say it. That never ^an be the case, 
nntil we cease to think hfce freemen, as .well a^ 
to be free. Are -these designs in favour of the 
Pretender? I appeal to t^ie whole world; and I 
scorn, with a just indignation, to give any other 
answer to so shameless, and so senseless an objec- 
tion. No ; they are designs in favour of the 
constitution; designs, to secure, to. fortify, to per- 
petuate that excellent system of government. I 
court no other cause, I claim no ether merit. 

Stet fortuna domvis,.et avi numerentur ftvorum. 

Let the illustrious and royal house, that hath 
been called to the government of 4;hese >kingdom&» 
govern them till time shall be no more. But let 
the spirit, as well as the letter of the constitution, "^ 
they are intrusted to preserve, be, as it Qught tp 
be, and as we promise ourselves4t will be, the sole 
.Tule> of their gavernment, and the sole suppor-t 
:of . their powers and whatever happens in the vari- 
ous course of human contingencies, whatever be 
the fate ofparticular.persons, of bouses, or families, 
let the liberties of Great Britain be immortaL 

They will be so, if that constitution, whose g^ 

. miine effects they are, be maintained in purity and 

.vigour^ A perpetual attention to this great f>oint 

.is therefore: the interest wd duty of every man in 

Britain; and there is scarce any man, who may not 

contribute to the advancement of it, in some ^^ 

/gree. The old may inform theyoun^, and the young 

,may^nim^te the old. Even they, who are mo9t 

Ktii% from the scene of biisi|iess, may he useful 

!in thi$,cause, to thos€|> who ace in it 5 to those who 

B 3 are 
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6 DEblCATlOK W THE 

are heated by the action, disti-acted by the carc*>, 
j6r dissipated by the pleasures of the world. I say 
they may be useful : and I add, that they ought to 
be so to the Utmost that their situation allotvs. Gor 
vernment is the business of those who areappoint* 
ed to govern, and of those who are appointed to 
jfcontrol thera. But the BHtish constitution is the 
business of eveiy Briton. It is so more particur 
larly, indeed, of persons raised, like youj to thfe 
highest points in the goyei-nment. Yoti lie under 
particular obligations of this jcin^l, beside the ge- 
neral engagements of interest and duty, that are 
common to all : and a negfect in others would be 
Ik breach' of trust in you. We say that ouf kings 
*an do no wrong. The ma^^im Is wisely establish- 
*dj and ought to be followed, no doubt, as far as 
|he conduct pf princes renders the observance pf it 
practicable. But from thfe establishment pf this 
imaxim results the necessity of another, without 
ivhich the exercise pf the executive power wouW 
t^mmn under no control. Though Pur kings cati 
do no Wrong, and though they cannot be called to 
accouht by any forr?i our constitution prescribes 5 
their ministers may. They are answerable foi" the 
administration of the government ; each for hi5 
|)articular part, and the prime„ or sole miiiistei-j^ 
Wlien there happens to be one, for the whole. He 
is ISO the more, and the more justly, if he hath 
fcflfecled to rebdi^r hitnself so, by Usurping on Ugf 
ifellows; by wriglins^, intriguing, whispering, antd 
Bdi%aiuiii^' himself into this dangerous post, to 
^hrdi he wa$ dot tMtd by the gehtiral siiffragfe, 
fs6i p^tp$ i^j the (felibferate choie« of hiis master 
%z himself. 
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himself. It feilowj then^ thM minuicerct' anuk^ 
dwef able Ibr «vefy thitig don« to the prejudice oF . 
the comtitntion, in the sume proportion m thtf 
)>redervati<ni Of the coAi>iitutio«( in it's )Htrity lind 
tfgour, or the perverting and weakenitig it, Ufit of 
greater coi^seciuenee to the nation than aey other 
instances of good or bad government. 

Believe me, Mt, h rev^enoe for the constitiitioii ^ v 
and a oon^ieM)ous regard to ihe^ t>reservatioll of 
it5 are in tbo poHtical, like Obarity in the reKgtouri 
!»ysiem« a eloak to hide a multitude ottim : and » 
the per^ntian^e of all other f^eligioiit dmtod wtn 
not avail in the ^{ght of God, without oharity, s» 
neither will the discharge of felt other miniat^M 
duties a^ail in the sight of tnm^ withoM a ftfithAd 
di^hai^e of thi6 prtAcij|>at duiy« SftouM A ttinitl^ 
ter govern in various instaficfs of dofnoiitie aMi 
foreign manog^snent, ignoft^tlyj wtahly, <>r ei*ft 
wickedly; a^ yet pay tbii$ reverence and tew 
this regard to the ooostitutioft, he woutd deier^e 
^nainly ftmoh better qaarter, and wouM meet 
with it too from every man of s&asB ahd honouf> 
than a mini^er> who shoold condbot the adfbitdi^ 
traiiot> with great ability and stfoee^S) and shootd 
at ^he s^me time proonre 6nd abet> or even oott-^ 
nive at Mich indirect violations of the mles of the 
eonstit^ntion as tend to the destmction of it, «r 
even at suet) eviisions a($ tend to render it nselegs. 
A mrdster) v^ho had the ill qualities of both 
these, and the good ones of neither ; who made 
hi& ndmidifttration h^eful in some re$peots, and 
despJbAIe rn others : who sought tlrtt seeurity By 
B 4 riiining 
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tuiftift|^tt)««<mstitati9^,,whi^^^ bad forfeited by 
dishoooufing tbe goyerncnait;' who encouraged 
the {^ofiigate, and seduced the unwary^ to ooncur 
with him in this design, by affecting to explode 
.^ iHibjkk spirit, and to ridicule e?ery form of 
iiMir constitution!:; such a minisler would be looked * 
upon jnosl;:;^t}y as the shame and scourge of his 
,pO!untcy:;. .sooner or later he lyouldfidl without 
l^ty; aind. it is hard rto say what punishment 
iwould be proporti<mable to his crimes,— To 
con^lil^o«4fais headiherefore; since the obligations 
pf interest andduty on every m^ai, especially on 
^e^y:x0inister^ and ipore. especially dtill on a prime 
idt 9ote imnioter, to revenence tiie Gcmstitution, ta 
jSpn^rin bisqond^jct tojt^ and neither to inrade, 
jiOf.s)iff€ir it to b^ invaded by otheuSj^are so un- 
id«49tWii^ iBWJi » strong ;. wd cance the means, 
il^bi€h*tbe.ininister's power gives him to preserve 
:it in .purity <Wid vigour or to oomipt and weaken 
itj, ^re $o imki^i.,iiotbing could be more proper 
■jthan £| ^dtc^ion ta.one, in your exalted station, 
j^f papt^rs^ that are written to explain this interest, 
and IQ f itforce this duty, and to press tliem on the 
jnpdeifstanding and conscienceof every man in Bri- 
.tjain ^: bi|i «f him most» who i5 most concerned^ 
- ,4ft^r;lihe^geaeraLreauons,that hpye been given, 
siind sugg^^ted, fpf; ^dressing this dedication to 
.^oUi give i^ie.l^ve to desoeitd into sqme^ that are a 
;litt]e jonore.plMrtiouI^r, ,and that regai^i the man, 
^ lis welL as the painister. 
f If /the prmgiples :of the; revolution^ and the 
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by me, with as grelit foit* ef reaaob and elo* 

quence, as they wcare by you, in a famous oratioa 

you made at SACHSV£aEi.'s trial, they have been 

vindicated hovrever to the beat of my power. The 

cause is the same, though the performances are not 

equal: and since the cause is the sametthe cause 

M^ill recommend my writings to your good opinioo, 

how little soever you may like the advocate. But 

X have something more to urge in my own favour. 

You had a sermon to condemn, and a parson to 

roast ; for that, I think, was the decent language of 

the time: and, to carry on the allegory, you roasted 

him at so fierce a fire, that you burnt yoursdves* 

Your arguments being confined to the propositions 

this preacher had advanced, ypu may. seem rather 

to have justified resistance, or the means employed 

to bring about the revolution, than the revolution : 

for though the principles of the revolution were, 

and must for ever remain true, and tbotfgh th^ 

xaeans werejust, and will for ever be so, in cases of 

the like nature; yet true principles, and just meani 

require to be farther sanctified hy their ends. Th« 

man, who should affect the greatest 2eal fortlie 

principles then established,^ and the means then 

used» would deserve, I think, to be ranked among the 

false brethren; and would prove himself a treache* 

xous, anda mercenary friend totherevoli^tion^if he 

^showed any indifference about the ends obtained^ 

or endeavoured in any manner to defeat those, that 

were intended to be obtained by it* The peopIet» 

who run so great a risk, spd bring about so great 

.aneTOQ^ ia oj^erto^ restore their coiuitjtvtioiif and 

secure 
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secur^ ^stvt liberties againstdangers of every kind> 
and especially ag^inft those which recent experi- 
ence hath taught them to apprehend, have surely 
ft good right to the whole benefit of such a revolu- 
tion ; and they cannot be deprived of any part of 
^is benefit, or left exposed to aiiy shadow of the * 
fsHaxne dangers, by any rule of justice, or good policy. 
Such considerations as these made me think, 
that, toftissert and vindicate fully the honour and 
justice of the revolution, it was necessary thafthe 
ends of the revolution should be insisted upon in ' 
my arguments, whether they were so or not in yours; 
and that the importance of the subject, as well as 
the difference of the occasions, for the whole fay 
open before me, '^ouid be a sufficient reason fot 
supplying in the copy what was wanting in the 
o^ifginaL I have endeavoured therefore to sliow how 
iftuch our constitution hath been itnproved, how fet 
out liberties tetyebeen better secuietl by the 
revolution, and how little is wanting to complete 
that glorious design, and to render the British con^ 
«titution the most perfect system of a free govern*- 
ifnent, that was ever established in the world. If 
all the ends of the revolution are already obtained, 
ft i^ not only impertinent to argue fbr obtaining 
Any of them, but factious designs might be imputed, 
and the name of Incendiary be applied, with some 
colour, perhaps, to anyone, who should persist itt 
pressing this point. On the otlier hand, if any of 
these tnds have toot been fiilly obtained, the re- 
proach of fection aUd the title of incendiary wifl 
bekMSg t9 €Mtery person. Who raises i^ ediUteW by hiis 
. ... pppositibn 
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Opposition to thejie instances, and i*tK> mtftetouri 
to make the friends of the constitution pasfe for 
enertiies to the government. Thilis it is easy to jtiin 
issue: and when issue is dnCejOfined, it canttot be 
difficult to decide. If ft principal end of th« rev<>- 
lution was to securethe nationfor the fhture against 
fiH the dangers, to which liberty, ai well lis refigion', 
bAd bfeett exposed before the revolution ; If one of 
these dangers arose from the Corrupti<m^ thftt had 
been i^thployed to creftte a dependency of the tW6 
housps of pariilsttnentt>n the crown ; if this cori^up*- 
lion might have succeeded Very probaWy theif, 
had the means been sufficient to support it ; if A<^ 
provision was made, at the revolution, to secure 
the independency of the two houses, and the fh?e^ 
idbm of elections, against corfuptibn ; if ilo pro^ 
vision hath been made against this danger, sincfe 
the resolution, proportionable to that increase ctf 
the pbssible means of corrupt ion, which hath hap*- 
peried since thfe revolution, by the increase of the 
revenue of thecro^ii, ofdebts, of taxes, of officers, 
and powers to raise these taxes ; if all this be sd, 
and the whole merits of the cause may be safely 
tested there, how can it be pretended, that all the 
enis of the revolution have been already obtained ? 
They have not most certainly. When, andin what . 
tnanher, they shall be obtained, it would be pre- 
sumption in any private persons so much as to in* 
SinliatB. They may represent such things as they 
Judgfe to be of use to the publrck^ and may sup- 
jport their representations by all the reasons, that 
havfe detetmined thfeir opinions. Thus far their 

province 
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12 PED I CATION TO THE 

province extends* All beyond thiis belongs to 
thein superiors; and in the case before vxsj to the 
^ivisdom of the nation asseo^bled in parliamenit. 
This however I would add^ that as a consistency 
of character seems to ex^ct from yon, a zeal for 
Obtaining all the ^nd^ of the revolution, suitable 
to that which you have expressed for the princii^ 
pies it estabiisbedi and the means it emidoyed ; 
BO the particular obligations you lie under, to pro- 
mote the honour and interest of his present majesty 
And of hijs royal femily, seem to exact the same: 
for, after all, the revolutipn is the foundation 
.of the present settlement -, whatever strengthens 
the foundation, strengthens the superstructure j 
.and there can be no need of going about to prove^ 
ihat to obtain ^1 the ends of the revolution is to 
strengthen that foundation. The arguments, that 
prevailed formerly with many against the principles 
,and means of the revolution, are quite exploded; 
the prejudices against them are quite worn out. 
We may therefore persuade, without flattering 
ourselves, that the foundation of our present settle- 
ment, find, of all our future national happiness, is 
laid immovably in these two respects. Shall it 
not be so, and does it not become you, in a paiy 
ticular manner, to endeavour that it should be so, 
in every respect ? Could you forgive yourself, if 
you neglected the first opportunity of concurring 
to remove the least pretence from the disaffected^ 
nay from the well-affected, to say that the ends of 
particular men, of parties, and of families, have 
been answered by the revolution^ even beyond 

, their 
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their several expectations ; but that the national 
expectations have not been fjo fully answered, nor 
the ends of the revolution entirely obtained? No 
man knows better than you the truth and force of 
what hath been here advanced. No man therefore 
is^ able to make a juster application of it to the 
most important interests of your country, to the 
true interest of your royal master, and to your 
private interest too ; if that will add; as I presume 
it wiilv some weight to the scale; and if that re- 
quires, as I presume it does, a regard to futurity; 
as well as to the present inoment. Upon the whole 
matter therefore, I cannot but expect that you 
should receive favourably an address^ made so pro- 
perly, and in which, if I have pressed you a little 
warmly, y^ I have done it with the decency that 
every gentleman owes to another, at least to himself. 
You will allow me, and every friend of the revo* 
lotion and of liberty, leave to hope that the time 
15 coming, when you will not oppose, or shall not 
have it in your power to oppose, the endeavours 
of those, who promote the entire completion of 
all the ends proposed by the first, and the full se- 
curity of the last. Whenever this happens ; when- 
ever the independency of the two houses of par- 
liament, and the uninfluenced and uninfluence- 
able freedom of electiom; are once effectually se- 
cured against the dangers that may possibly arise 
hereafter from the growth of corruption; thea 
will all our future kings be reduced to the agree- 
able necessity of establishing their thrones^, as 
we are obliged to acknowledge that the throne 
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15 now established, not on the narrow and san^y 
foundations of courtcraft, and unconstitiitional 
expedients, but on the popularity of the prince, 
snd the universal affection of the subjectsr: 
foundations of the kingly authority so evidently 
supposed by our constitution, that a king, who. 
will add weight to bis sceptre, must govern by 
them, or govern against this constitution, against 
the very rule of his government. 

I am now come to the last reason, drawn from 
the subject of these writings, that I shall troqbie 
you with, for dedicating them to you. The at- 
tempt to extinguish the animosities, and evea 
the names of those parties that distracted the na- 
tion so long, so fatally at first, and so foolishly at 
laijt, intitles this volume to your kii>d reception of 
it, at least as properly as the attempt to expose 
the danger^ that may possibly arise hereafter^ 
from corruption, to the independency of parliat 
ment, and to the freedom of elections. While « 
real difference of principles and designs supported 
the distinction, we were divided into national 
parties: and this was misfortune enough; It was 
lamented as a great one, at the time, by every 
good man of every party. But if the distinction 
should remain, when the difference subsists no 
longer, the misfortune would be stiH greater; 
because they, who maintained the distinction in 
this case, would cease to be a party, and wonlcl 
become a faction. National interests would be no 
longer concerned; at least on one side. They 
would be i^ometimes sacrificed, and always made 

subordinate 
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^mbordioate to per30ual raterests; and that, I 
think, is the true characteristic of factiou. Tbi^ 
attempt therefore ought to hay^ yowapprobatiou. 
To dedicate it to you may be cofi^ued to sup- 
pose that it wiU hare your approbation: and he, 
Tvho isiupposes that it will, makes you no iudifii^r*' 
eut compliment. 

Wheo the court fomented our naytional divi- 
sious, the very worst designs were carried on ; for 
to divide can never be an expedient for good pur« 
{]f03ei$» any more than to corrupt ; since the peac^ 
and prosperity of a nation will always depend on 
uniting, as for as possible, the heads, hearts, 
and hands of the whole people, and on improving^ 
not debauching theijr morals. '^ Divide ek im-* 
|f«ra," is a maxim often quoted. How are we tq 
apply it? There is no place for it in arbitrary 
governments ; for in them» tl>e interest of the 
l^vf rnours requires that a servile union, if it may 
be oalled a union, should be m^ntained by thf^ 
w^gbt of power, like that of slaves in a galley* 
who are united by their chains* and who tug th^ 
gar together, at the sound of a whistle« In free 
^temments, i^ can bave place as little, while 
tbey> who are at the bead, ixUsend the maintenance 
of liberty. To what case then can it be applied? 
Tber^ is but one, and that is the pase of those, 
i^ho aspire at more power than a free constitution 
ff government gives them. Such governors must 
dji.yide and incense parties one against another, 
tjbiat they may be alwf^s able to bribe the pas- 
sions of one side), mxd sp usurp gn botht But thq 
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prince who pursues this method risks the poVi^er 
he hath for a power he does not want. He 
would be the more inexcusable, under such a con-; 
stitutton as ours ; because, if he could not gain 
esteem by his great, he might gain affection by 
his good qualities : and this principle would carry 
him, even better perhaps than the other, to the^ 
power he would obtain. What can a prince de- 
sire more than to be placed at the head of a uni4 
ted' people ; among whom he may have as many 
friends as he pleases, and can have no enemies, 
unless he creates them, by supposing them to bef 
such, and by treating them accordingly? If the 
designs of a prince, in fomenting the divisions; 
are to invade the liberties of his people, his de- 
signs are laid in the utmost iniquity: and if these, 
are not his designs, they must be laid in the utmost^ 
folly. When a people submits quietly lo govern- ^ 
ment, and is willing to obey on the terms oh which * 
alone fheir prince hath a right to command, how 
extravagant must his demands be, and how unac- 
countable his conduct, to divide such a people? 
Shall he expect, for instance, that all his people 
should think like him and his council, about 
every occurrence, about every measure he takes, 
and every man he employs > and since this is too^ 
much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, if his ex- 
pectation be not answered, shall he form a last- 
ing division upon such transient motives ? Shall 
he proscribe every man, as an enemy to his go- 
vernment, who dislikes the administration of it ? 
Proscriptions are abominable, and inhumSu, when 

they 
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itiey are backed by a fulness of arbitrary power* 
But to haiig Up the tables of t)rc)scription. Without 
ttie power of sending centurions to Cut off every 
head that wears a face disliked at courts would 
be madness in a prince* Such a conduct cannot 
suit his interest, however it may his passions, in any 
circumstance whatever. There are indeed circum* 
stances, wherein it may suit the interest of a mi- 
nister. Till the sword of civil war be drawn, a 
prince can scarce become irreconcilable with hid 
people, and be reduced for want of national strength, 
to support his power and dignity by the force of 
faction. But a minister may fall easily and soon 
into this desperate state: and after fomenting, as 
long as he could, the divisions of parties, he may 
have no refuge but in faction. There may be such 
a conduct, as no national party will bear, or at 
least will justify. But faction hath no regard to 
national interests. Faction therefore will bear 
any thing, share in any thing, justify anything. 
If the minister, who takes this method to sup* 
port himself, hath any art, he will endeavour 
to disguise his faction undier the name and ap«» 
pearance of a national party. But even this dis-* 
guise will soon fall off. The best of those, who 
were engaged in the party, will quit the faction, 
and then the latter must stand confessed to public 
view. But it is not only the criminal conduct of 
a minister, and the fear of resting his administra- 
tion on the national judgment, that may oblige* 
him to govern by division, and by faction, As tb§ 
most opposite notions are often united in thebead, 
so are- the most cotttratf-y sentiments m the heart' 
Vol. III. C of 
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of man. Incapacity often begets sufficiency; and 
yet a consciousness of incapacity often begets a 
jealoui^ of power, grounded on a sense of the su- 
perior merit of other men. The minister, who: 
grows less by his elevation, J ike a little statue 
placed on a mighty pedestal, will always have 
this jealous}^ strong about him. He must of course 
select a faction to himself; and this faction must be 
composed, to answer his purposes, of men servilely 
obsequious, or extremely inferior to him by their 
talents. Whenever this happens, the reign of vena- 
lity, of prostitution, of ignorance, of futility, and of 
duhiess commences. The minister will dread to 
see the persons employed whom he secretly 
esteems, for this very reason, because he esteems 
them. Abilities to serve the commonwealth will 
be an objection sufficient to outweigh the strongest 
proofs of attachment to the person of the prince, 
and of zeal for his government; nay, evea. 
the merit of a whole life spent in giving these 
proofs. In short, the very reasons that should 
determine the prince to employ men, will deter- 
mine the minister to proscribe them. Dislike, or 
contempt of him, will pass with his master for 
disaffection to the government; and, under this 
pompous name of government, will nothing but. 
the palU'y interest, or humour, of the minister 
be couched. The minister will reap, perhaps,,, 
for even that may be doubtful, the immediat4^ 
benefit of dividing, or maintaining the division* 
af the nation, and of nursing up faction, by con- 
tinuing longer in power, his sole security; and> 
by deferring, if not escaping, the evil day,, the 
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iflay of account and retribution. But the prince 
will reap, in this case, the permanent mischieT 
of establishing division and faction ; and may 
possibly make the lamentable exchange of his 
Own popularity, for his minister's impunity, t 
;need not finish up this picture of imagination, 
since I write to you, who know so much better 
than I pretend to do the characters of men, and 
the arts of government. It is sufficient, that I 
have hinted at the general causes and effects of 
the endeavours, that are sometimes used^ and to 
which Great Britain hath not been a stranger, to 
foment national divisions, and to govern by the 
faction of a minister, armed with the power of the 
prince, against the sense and spirit of a nation, 
and the interest of the prince himself. This 
may serve ; and \t is all 1 shall say, to bespeak 
your approbation of the papei-s that follow, on 
account of the matter they contain. 

But, sir, the reasons I have given, hov/ pertinent 
soever they may be, are not the only reasons I 
had for addressing myself, in this manner, and 
upon this occasion, to you. There are reasons of • 
another kind ; reasons that come still more home 
to yourself; reasons, that appear very important 
to me, and that will appear so to you, perhaps, 
when you have reflected duly on them, and have 
weighed impartially the consequences of them. I 
shall presd^ these reasons with all the plainness and 
force that decency permits ,in so publick and per^ 
sonal an application; because, though truth may 
sometimes offend, I am very indifferent to offen- 
ces taken with truth on my side. If you henrkeri 
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.to truth, which men in your station seldom hear, 
you may be the better for it. If you do not, 
the author of this dedication cannot be the worse: 
.for I will add, upon this occasion, that whoever 
he is, he is one you cannot impose upon, in your 
private capacity, neither as a man, nor as a gen- 
tleman ; and that you can -as little do it, in y^ur 
publick capacity. You cannot disappoint hin> j 
because the temper of his mind gives you no hold 
on him. He hath neither avarice to mnke him 
desire riches, nor ambition to make him desire 
power, nor vanity to i^iake him desire honours. 
^You cannot oppress him ; because he is free from 
guilt, and from every probable, for no man is 
free from every possible, imputation of guilt. 
The laws of his country are his protection, and , 
they are sufficient to protect every Briton, who 
revereiices and obeys them, in how peculiar a 
situation soever he may be found. They, who . 
aj^t ag^iu&t these laws, and they alone, may have 
reason to fear, let their situation be never so high, 
ar their pres^ent power never so great. 

Having said this, I proceed to observe to you> 
that you are in the right most certainly to retort by 
yourself, or others, in the best and smartest man^ 
ner that you, or they can, whatever the writings 
published in the Craftsman* may contain, which 
you judge to be injurious to yourself^ or reflecting 
on your administration. The publick will judge 
uprightly upon the whole matter. The laughers 
will be for those who have most wit, and the seriou? 

* A political paper published weekly at that time* uade« 
t)ie assumed name of Caleb D^Aavers. 
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part of mankind for those who have most reason 
on tlieir side. 

Again. As to affairs of peace, or war, pub- 
lick occurrences, domestic management, foreign 
negotiations, in short, the news of the day, and 
the current business of the time, weekly and daily 
papers, or more elaborate, anniversary treatises, 
are properly employed by you to explain, in yonr 
^wn favour, the series of your conduct ; to refute 
Caleb.; or, which is still more easy, and by somfe 
thought as useful, to keep up the cavil on onfe 
point, till a new one is started, that draws off the 
attention of the world. AH this may be called 
fair war; and whoever prevails in the jddgment 
ctf the publick, the publick will reap information 
from the contest, and will have reason to be pleas- 
ed with these appeals, which present an iriiage of 
the oirstom that obtained in the ancient common* 
wealths of Greece and Rome, where the greatest 
intews^s of the state were debated, and the greater 
liie'n in those governments were accused and d^ 
fended, in publick harangues, and beforethe whole 
people. 

But the writings of the Craftsman ' have not 
been confined to these subjects that are personal 
or temporary. The cause of the British const'i*. 
tution hath been pleaded through the whol6 
course of these papers; every danger to it hatli 
been pointed out; every security, or improvement 

of it, hath been explained and pressed. Now 

here, sir, begins my complaint. I said that the 

ejmse'of our constitution hath been pleaded in the 

Cmfi^ismaa; and I am sorry that the expression is 

c 3 so 
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SO precisely just, that no other would come up t0 
the case. The cause of the constitution bath been 
pleaded; fo»' the constitution hs^ih been attacked j 
openly, insolently attacked, and is so every day by 
those, against whom the Craftsn^an so often en»- 
ploys his pen. Who could have expected, for I will 
give an instance or two, who could have expected^ 
at this time, and under the present establishmenl, 
, to hear the necessity of jnaii[>ta^ning standing ar-* 
mies, in times of peace, evea against the people 
of Britain who maintain them, contended for and 

asserted ? ^Whp could have es^pected to bear a 

^dependency, a corrupt dependency, of the parli^i- 
ment on the crown, contended for and asserted tp 
be a necessary expedient to supply ^ wa^nt of 
power, which is falsely supposed in the crown ; i^ 
if our fathers had opposed, and at length destroyed 
.that chimera, called prerogative, formerly so dan* 
gerpus to our liberties^ forhq other reason but to 
iiirnish arguments for letting loose uponusanother 
||ionster, more dangerous to our libi^rties by % ? 
- — ^Who could have expected, that attempts to 
revive the doctrines of old whiggism,and the ptin- 
ciple^ and spirit of the revolution, in opposition to 
such manifest contradictions of theinall, would giv» 
any umbrage, or cause any alarm among mep» who 
stiU affect to call themselves whigs, and pretend 
xeal for a government, that is founded pn the revo- 
lution, and coi^ldnot have beenestablislied without 
it?— — ^This coiitdnot have been expected, I think; 
and yet so it is. There are persons, who take to 
themfelves the title of ministerial writers, and 
^ye sometimes the froAt to assume that of writprs 
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for the government. These persons are not con- ' 
tent to ring, in daily panegyric, encomiums on 
the wisdom and virtue, the justice and clemency, 
the success and triumphs of your administration ; 
and to answer, or to attempt to answer, the almost 
hmumerable objections, that have been made, it 
matters not here whether justly or unjustly, to 
I your conduct at home, and your own, and that of 

I your brother abroad : but they take fire, they show 

! an alarm, and they grow angry, whenever any 

j thing is written, nay when a word is dropped, in fa- 

I vour of the fundamental articles of British liberty, 

i Sometimes they argue directly, and in plain 

terms, against them. Sometimes they perplex 
and puzzle the cause; evade what they cannot 
deny ; and, when they cannot impose a fallacy, 
endeavour at least to hinder men from discerning 
a truth. Thus, sir, they mingle your justification 
with the condemnation of our constitution ; an4 
labour, as much as in them lies, to make your pre- 
servation and the destruction of this constitution 
a common cause. If you could possibly doubt 
the truth of what is here advanced, I might refer 
you to the particular pamphlets and papers, 
^hicb are known at least by the answers, that 
have been given to them, till such time as an ex- 
tmct of all the passages, hinted at here, be made 
publick, as I hope it will ; and whenever it i^^ I 
dare appeal beforehand to your private thoughts, 
whether the principles they contain, and the con- 
sequences deducible from them, would not de- 
stroy, if they were to take place, the whole scheme 
pf the British constitution. It hath been asked, 
c 4 why 
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why do the writers on one side eteraally harp on 
liberty, and the constitution ? Do they mean to 
instil jealousy and distrust, and to alienate the 
minds of the people ? In what instances have the 
laws been broken, or hath the constitution been 
invaded, by those who govern ? These questions 
deserve an answer; and I shall answer the first, 
ty asking another question.- Why do the writers 
on one side eternally labour to explain away li- 
berty, and to distinguish us out of our constitu- 
*tion ? If nothing had been said of this kind, I am 
persuaded that much less would have been said of 
the other ; and lean assure you^ with great truth, 
that the publick had not been troubled, particu- 
larly, with this dissertation upon parties. As to 
the other two questions, they may be taken to- 
gether. There is a plain and real difference be- 
tween jealousy and distrust, that may be observed 
in the present case. Men may be jealous, on ac- 
count of their liberties, and I think they ought to 
be so, even when they have no immediate distrust* 
that the persons who govern design to invade 
them. An opportunity of invading them opened, 
is reason sufficient for awakening the jealousy ; 
and if the persons, who have this jealousy, apply to 
those who govern, to help to cure it, by removing 
the opportunity, the latter may take this, if they 
please, as a mark of confidence, not distrust: 
at least it will be in their power, and suiely it will 
be for their interest, to show that they deserve con- 
fidence in this case, not distrust. But it will be 
g^lways trifling, and foolish, to ask what laws have 
been broken, what invasions on the constitutioa 

have 
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have been made; because as nothing of this sort 
will be dope, when there are no designs dangerous 
to the constitution carried on; so when there are 
such designs, whatever is done of this sprt will be 
private, indirect, and 30 covered, that the greats 
est moral certainty may be destitute of proof. 

Whenever any of these thing^^arc done pub- 
lickly,^ directly, and in a manner to be easily pro* 
ved, the danger will be over, the constitution will 
be destroyed, and all fear for it and concern aboiit 
it will be impertinent, because they will come too 
late. If ever that old trite maxim, ." principiiij 
obsta," was well applied, it is so in the case we 
§peak of here. 

The reasons I, have given for mentioning these 
writers ought to excuse me for it ; at least, to you^ 
and even to you I shall say very little more about 
them. Tl>e flowers they gather at Billingsgate-^ 
to adorn and enliven their productions, shall be 
passed over by me, without any reflection. They 
assume the privilege of watermen and oyster- 
women. Let them enjoy it in that good company, 
and exclusively of all other persons. They cause no 
scandal ; they give no offence ; they rai§e no sen^ 
timent but contempt in the breasts of those they 
attack ; and it is to be hoped, for the honour of 
those whom they would be thought to defend, 
that tliey raise, by this low and dirty practice, no 
other sentiment in them. But there is another 
part of their proceeding, which may be attributed 
by malicious people to you, and which deserves^ 
for that reason alone some place iatbis dedicatioa,^ 
as it might, be ^me motive to the writing of it 

When 
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When such authors grow scurrilous, it would be 
highly unjust to impute their scurrility to any 
prompter; because they haVe in themselves all 
that is necessary to constitute a scold ; ill manners, 
impudence, a foul mouth, and a fouler heart. 
But when they menace, they rise a note higher. 
They cannot do this in their own names. Men 
may be apt to conclude therefore, that they do it 
in the name, as they affect to do it on the behalf, 
of the person, in whose cause they desire to be 
thought retained. Many examples of these me- 
naces might be quoted, and most of them would 
be found directed against one particular person. 
After employing the whole impotence of their 
rhetoric against him, and ventiilg for many year3 
together, almost without notice on his part, as 
much calumny as their imaginations could furnish, 
a pamphlet hath been lately published, the pro- 
fessed design of which is to call for a vigorous 
proceeding in parliament against this man. To 
introduce this proposal, it is preceded by a long 
series of facts ; some notoriously false ; some, which 
it is impossible should be true; others, which it is 
impossible this writer should know to be true, it 
they were so ; and others again, not only destitute 
of proof, but even of probability. Such accusations 
must be brought by some * creature, of so noto- 
riously prostituted a conscience, that his evidence 
would be rejected in any common cause, and 
should not be refuted therefore by me, if I was 
concerned to refute him. But, sir, if I take notice 
9f this libel, or refer to others of the same kind, it 
• See the Grand Accuwr, kc. p. 77. 
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is not done out of regard to these authors, whom 
I despise, as I am persuaded the person does^ 
against whom all the virulence of their malice is 
directed. My concern, upon this occasion, is for 
you alone, and you will allow me to represent what 
that concern dictates. It is possible that you may 
have very strong resentments against this p^son, 
and he against you. It is possible that you may 
have shown yours, and he may have shown his, 
according to the different circumstances you have 
been in, and the different opportunities you hav^ 
had. But this will not become a matter of state, 
though you are mjinister of state. The pubJick 
will espouse your passions no more than his; nor 
concern itself to inquire who gave the first occar 
sion to these resentments; who hath acted the 
part of a fair, and who of a treacherous enemy. 
It is, I doubt, too certain, that the publick hath 
been employed sometimes to revenge private 
quarrels, and to serve the low turns of envy, or 
jealousy. But, in all these cases, the publick hath 
been imposed upon ; these motives have been con- 
cealed ; others have been pretended ; and the 
others have been of a publick nature alone; be- 
cause the bare suspicion of any private interest, or 
passion^ in a publick prosecution is sufficient, and 
most justly so, to create invincible prejudices to 
it. The scribblers I speak of have laid you there^ 
fore under great disadvantages, notwithstanding 
your elevation, and your power, whether you de- 
sign any thing against the person so obnoxious 
to you, or not. Th»^y should have concealed in- 
jdustoioualy, what they have affected to proclaim ; 

since 
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since it is certain, that, how great soever your po- 
pularity in thef nation may be, they will never 
bring up mankind to think, that any person should 
be prosecuted by methods extraordinary, or even 
ordinary, purely for your ease, your pleasure, or 
your safety. If they could prove, what they 
frequently throw out, that every man is a friend 
to tiie pretender, who is not a friend to you ; and 
that he, who objects to your conduct in the ad* 
ministration, endeavours to pull down the present 
government, and set up another: then, indeed, 
they ixiight raise a spirit against this particular 
person, for aught I know; but most certainly 
against many others, of much greater consequence, 
who appear every day, in the face of the world, 
not to be your friends, and who make no scruple 
of objecting, with the utmost freedom, to your 
conduct. But such assertions as these will only 
serve to make men angry, or laugh. They, who 
have the best opinion of your abilities, will no more 
agree, that the present establishment is supported, 
than that it was made, by you. They will never be 
wanting in their respect to the crown so much, 
as to confoimd the cause of the king with the cause 
of his minister; or to suppose that the reins of 
government would grow weaker in his majesty's 
hand, if you was outof power, or out of the world. — 
In short, sir, you may pass, and I believe you do 
pass justly, for a man of extreme good parts, and 
for a minister of much experience ; but you would 
notdesire, I think, tobe represented as the Atlas 
who supports this state ; and your brother will not 
certainly pass for the Hercules who relieves you, 

and 
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and who sustains^ in his turn, the important 
burden. 

I know very well, that something is added to 
supply, if that were possible, this defect, and to 
make the cause more plausible. It is pretended, 
that the writings imputed to this particular person^ 
and several others published in the Craftsman, 
contain reflections of a very extravagant, indecent, 
and even seditious nature; such as they alone, 
who are capable of supposing them, are capable 
of making. But then these reflections are to be 
proved by the constructions, which the accusers 
make of the expressions employed by those, whom 
they accuse ; constructions as arbitrary, and as 
forced, as many of those, by which some of the 
best men at Rome were brought within the inter- 
pretation of t^ie law of majesty, by some of the 
worst. Examples of much the same sort have 
\)e^3 9et even in Britain, while the practice pre* 
vailed of supposing innuendoes, and paralleia, and 
Qblique meanings, aud prosecuting and condemn- 
ing men on suppositions, and interpretations. Bufe 
there is no room to fear, tb^t any such examples 
should be reivewed, while a British spirit* prevails 
in a British parliament. While that spirit prevails^ 
no parliamctnt will condemn any man upon pcincir- 
ples, which parliaii:ients have always condemned aa 
uiyust and tyrannical. Less than any will tliey con« 
dema those, who write in defence of this eonsti^ 
tution at the request and on the instances of those. 

* See some Coasidefatioas coacerning the Publick Funds, 
%c. p. 98. 
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who attack it. A British spirit and the spirit of 
the British constitution are one and the same ; 
and therefore if ever there arises a British spirit * 
in a British parliament, of which I presume no 
doubt ought to bn made at this time, vengeance 
will not overtake the former ; it may be the latter. 

What hath been said might suffice to show, how 
foolish and vain it is to throw out menaces against 
those who have nothing to fear, at a time when 
zeal to preserve the constitution in every part 
inviolate seems daily to increase. But since I 
have entered on the subject, and the matter 
seems of some condernment to you, give me leave 
to add one consideration more, that may serve to 
show how foolish and vain such a proceeding 
would be, even at any other time. Let us sup- 
pose, that the very person pointed at was, and 
could be proved to be, the author of this Disser- 
tation upon Parties, for instance, which I now 
dedicate to you* Let us suppose, that the reso- 
lution was taken to follow the generous and 
equitable advice of the pamphlet-writer, who 
thinks he ought to be proceeded against in a 
peculiar manner. Let us even supp€>se, that we 
lived in an age, when parliaments were brought, 
in some degree, under that very dependency, 
against which so much is said in this dissertation. 
In short, let us suppose, that the most innocent 
man, who was obnoxious to those in power^' 
might have reasonable grounds to fear an exorbi- 
tant eitercise of tiiis power against him. But 

* See some Considerations coDceming the PublickFtind^ 
iijc* p. 98^ 
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then let usmal^e one single supposition on the other 
side. Let us suppose, that this obnoxious man Mas 
really in earnest; that he wrote from his heart; 
and that he felt there the same warmth for the 
British constitution, which he expressed in his 
writings, and laboured to infuse into the breast 
of every other man. I would ask you, sir, do 
you think such a man would be ashamed to avow, 
in the face of his country, the contents of the- 
following sheets, or be afraid to suffer for them ? 
Could any eloquence, even yours, if you would 
empby it so unworthily, expect, by the help of 
false surmises, and invidious comments, the base 
inventions of little raflers, to make him pass for 
an enemy to the present establishment, who had 
proved himself a friend to that constitution, in 
consequence of which, and for the sake of which 
alone, this establishment was made? Would 
his endeavours to reconcile parties, and to abolish 
odious distinctions; would pleading for the attain- 
ment of all the ends proposed by, and promised 
at the revolution ; for securing the independency 
of the two houses of parliament, and the freedom 
of elections, as effectually against corruption, as 
they are already secured against prerogative; 
would this, I say, make him pass for the greatest of 
crioiiials? No, sir, not in the breasts even of those 
who. gave sentence against him, if men capable 
of giving such a sentence could be found. Among 
the rest of mankind his innocency would be 
adcqowledged ; his constancy would be applauded; 
hi;i accusers^ and his grand accuser iu the first 

place. 
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place, w6uld pass alone for criminal. H* mfgli! 
fall a victim to power; but truth, and reason, 
and the cause of liberty would fidl with him; and 
he who is buried in their ruins, is happier than 
he who survives them. Thus I am persuaded 
the person here intended would be found, upon 
trial, to think. The event therefore of such a 
prosecution, whatever it might be, could not 
turn to his disadvantage; and consequently to 
threaten him with it would be ridiculous, even at 
such a time as we have supposed, much more at 
the present. Void of all ambition, except the 
ambition of honest fame, he might stand the elGforts 
of violence in such a cause, not only with little 
concern, but with much inward complacency. 
Weary of the world, determined and preparing to 
I'etire totally from it, he would surely suspend his 
retreat to face the persecution ; and whatever hig 
persecutors might Imagine, they would erect a 
sort of triumphal arch to the man they hated. 
He would leave the world with more honour than 
they would remain in it. By suffering in de- 
fence of the constitution of his country, they 
\^^ho had thought favourably of him, would think 
that he crowned the good, and they who hacf 
entertained prejudices against hhmf, that he atoied 
fottheill, which had been imputed to him. Such 
different judgments, you know, sir, will actttend^ 
every man's character, who actS' on our divided 
stage; and he is happy who can reconcile thertf 
so nearly. It never happens that there is a man 
of whom all speak well; as it rarely, very rarefy, 

happens. 
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happens, that there is a man of whom all speak ill, 
except those who are ijired to speak well. 

I find it hard to leave off, when I have the 
honour of writing to you, sir; but having now 
explained the principal reasons, that induced me 
to address this dedication to you, it is time that 
I should force myself to a conclusion, and con- 
clude by recommending the following sheets to 
your serious perusal. I recommend them to no- 
thing else. I do not apprehend, that they will want 
your patronage any more than the person who 
wrote them. Let them stand or fall in the publick 
opinion, according to their merit. But if yoa 
should find any thing in them that deserves your 
notice, you will have an obligation to one, from 
whom you lea^t expected any; to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant^ 

The Author of 
The Dissertation upon Parties. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

UPON 

PAHTIJESu 



SIR, 

TO cocpupt »«d to didclfa %t^ ^. Jri/be #^1 
wicked ^e^qpedi^Qfes, hy -wiuph soineiBtioi^te^s 
iaaU ages bave affeetod to gnvcf n; ImM; e^pecui4|^ 
such as haye heen least oapaUe of txerting tii^ 
tmie arts of govemuneat. Thsre i$ bo^rever a 
difienence to be made betweea tibe^ two f^p^- 
die^nts, to the adxrantage ^f the JaMer, m^ l^y 
consequeiiGe ibetwcsen t tie charac tone iQftho^^ fvho 
put them in practice. 

Eipery bmsy, ainbitiou|$ child of /ortiwe, .vbp 
hath .himself a corrupt faeart, and be^Qmcji I39^$jtor 
of a lar^ purse, hatlii aU tliait is V9^oesi9^y jlo em- 
ploy the expediant of CQrriiptt0n with 49uqc€^s. 
A bri]^, in the kavi4 of <tbe moat JUundani]^ 
" Gox^^omb that ever difgraced hQUi9W Aild wi^ltfi 
and power, willfimmilas muchasin^be band Qf 
.aiaan of sense, and go &rtimi: tofi, if .H wi^i^ 
more. An intriguing icliaml^niiaid m^^y ^^lip ^ 
-bank note intoa gvipiug paw, a^^w^U gsjtbe impost 
<aabtle dsBmoniof hiSJL H^^^ ni9:y.govei^ as triiun* 
jihaQtl^iK^itbisexpedieDt as l|be .gceat .]«^igbt.his 
bcQlher,.and the ^neM^cuj^ w .fi^}ei@t^ »binf(^^. 

D2 But 
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But every character cannot attempt the other 
expedient of dividing, or keeping up divisions, 
with equal success. There is, indeed, no occa- 
sion Tor any extraordinary genius to divide; and 
true wisdom despises the infamous task. But 
there is need of that Irft-handed wisdom, calle<l 
running, and of those habits in business, called 
experience. He that is corrupted cooperates with 
him that corrupts. He runs into his arms at 
the first beckon; or, in order sometimes to raise 
the price, he meets him but half way. On the 
other hand, to divide, or to maintain and renew 
the divisions of parties in a state, a system of 
seduction and fraud is necessary to be cabried 
on. The divided- are so far from being accessory 
to the guilt, that they would not be divided, 
if tbey Were not. first deceived. 
, From these differences, which I have observed 
between the two expedients, and the characters 
and means proper to put them in pcactice with 
success, it may be dfaeovered perhaps why, upon 
former occasions, as I shall hereafter show, the 
expedient of dividing prospered so much l>etter 
than that of corrupting; and why, upon some 
later- occasions, the expedient of corrupting' 
euoceeda so well in those hands,. which, ane not, 
and,' I trust, will ftotbe so liicky in maintaining 
or r^ne^ing our- party divisions.. 

Mwh hath been written by you; Mn I>'An- 

vers,'by your correspondents, and othets. who 

have dr»wn their pens in the cause of tnilh^ virtu^, 

find liberty, agaiust l^e right reyererid, j\s well, as 

I'g undignified^ 
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undighiiied, the noble, as well as ignoble asserlors 
of corruption ; enough surely to shame those, tvho 
have not lostall sense of shame, out of so ignomi- 
nious a crime ; and to make those, who have not 
lostevery other sense, trembleat the consequences 
of it. We may flatter ourselves, that these ho- ' 
nest endeavours have had some effect ; and have 
reason to hope, that far greater will follow from 
those illustrious examples of repulses, which have 
been lately given to the grand corrupter, notwith- 
standing his frequent and insolent declarations, 
that he could seduce whomsoever he had a mind ^ 
to gain. These hopes are farther confirmed to us 
by repeated* declarations of the sense of parlia; 
ment, and will be turned^ we doubt not, into 
certainty, whenever the wisdom of the two housei^ 
shall again think it proper to raise new barriers^ . 
of law against this encroaching vice. 

In the mean time, I think nothing csin better 
answer the designs of your papers^ nor promote 
the publick good more effeetually in the present' 
conjuncture,: than to put our countr3Tfnen fre- 
quently on their guard against the artifice, which 
is clumsily, but industriously employed to main^ 
tain, and, if it be possible, to create new divisions' 
among them. That day, which our fathers^ 
wished "to see, aind did not see, is nonbreaking' 
upon lis. Shall we suffer this light to be turned 
again into party-darkness by the incantations of 
those, who would not have passed for conjiirerSy 
even in the days of superstition .and igtjprBXice ? 
The nation i$ npt only brought into a uniformity 
r- ©3 of 
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6f opinkNi. Goacermng the jldeaeiit aiminisifa^ 

tton by the length andthe r^gbttiotts coodtictof it ; 

but we are grown into- al unaiiimity abo^t {Mrinci^ 

pies of gavernmeB^^ wltieh. tibb most isan^ne 

cQuld scarce have expiated without exjtravagance. 

Certain associaticHi^ t^f tdesaswere made so famiiial' 

to usy about haif acen^tury &go, ahd became in the 

course of time so l^bituaJ, that we sl^ouM not have 

be^n able, even a (ew years ago, to break them ; 

nor have been easily induced to believe, oil the 

faith of any prediotiou, that e^^peri^ncie and the 

evidence of. facts would>* in a ftw yoars mora, 

"break them for us, destroy all ow notions of pap- 

tyj, and s^bstitufaB nfe^^:|Ones.ill ttfeir room. 

The power attdns^avJsiy of this peopte, an mi^ 
analq?utract, the 9iidithc>rity taid mde|lendelioy of^ 
pafliaaae!r^> liberty, rewst«nce, ekchistoit, atidi*^ 
cation, depositio^r; th0ile wefe ideas Msbciated^ at' 
that tifne^ to thg idea of si ^li^^ahd suppeifed by 
ever^whigtobe i^cpmmuiiioabie^aiid ineotisisteiiit 
with, tljye idea Qfj^ tory* 

Ii)iyine5 hereditary, indefeasible ri^t> liiieid 

succession, j>a^»i^e obedierice^ prerojgalTvve, ison- 

. resistance, ^la*^y, nay^ andsometime^ popery too^. 

were .asajciated iw many mWids to tiU^ {dbaof u-tory^' 

., and deemed. incom«aunici(ble a)nd ioooBStstent, in. 

the same ma^en^, w ith the ideai of a wJ>ig. 

Dut mnv tiasat which fleitber;$ife wouM' hav^ 
believed oa the faith of «ay ^edii^tion^ is 'cdme to: 
pass;. - .. _ . 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ quod diigfem prdm^tete nefao 
Auderet^ volvei^a dies; en I attcdtt ultpo^ 

These 
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UPON PARTIES. 59 

These associations are broken ; these distinct seti^ 
of ideas are shnffled out of fheir order; new com- 
binations force themselves upon us, and it woaldP 
actually be as absurd to impute to the tories'the . 
principles, which were laid to their chargie for- 
merly, as it would be to ascribe to the projector^* 
and his faction the name of whigs, while tliey 
daily forfeit that character by their actions. The 
bulk of both parties are really united; united oil 
principles of liberty, in opposition to an obscure 
remnant of one party, who disown those princi- 
ples, and a mercenary detachment from the other, 
who betray tliem. 

How this change for the better comes to ha^e 
been Wrought in an age, when most things hav6 
changed for the worse ; and since it hath been 
wrought, why the old distinctions are kept up in 
some measure, will I think be accounted for in treat- 
ing this subject fkrther. At present, what shall we 
say to those who publickly speak ef this nationed 
Union ad impracticable and chimerica! ; yet pri- 
vately act against it, with all their might, as a prac- 
ticable thing, and a real evil to them ? If it be ad 
complete and as well cemented, as I imagine it i$; 
and as every honest Briton wishes it may be ; nay, 
if tberebe nothing more than a strong tendency 
on alt sides towards it, which no man of the least 
observation and candour will deny ; it is surely 
tliedttty of every one, \^ho desires th^ prosperity 
of his country, to seize the opportunity, tocultl* 
vatestid improve it. If men are to be known by 
their works, the works of those, wfaot)ppose thiir 

D 4 union> 
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union, denote them sufficiently. Wicked and 
unhappy men ! who seek their private safety, in 
opposing publick good. Weak and silly men! 
who vainly imagine that they shall pass, for the 
nation, and the nation fora faction ; that they shall 
be judged in tlie right, and the whole body of 
thjB people in the wrong-= — On whom would 

thpy impose? How long do they imagine, that 

JO unequal a contest can last ? 

There is no complaint which hath been more 
constantly in the mouths, no grief hath lain mor^ 
heavily at the hearts of all good men, than thofe 
about our national divisions'; about the spirit of 
party, which inspires animosity and breeds ran- 
cour; which hath so often, destroyed our inward 
peace; weakened our national strerigth,.and sujiied 
our glory abroad. It is tinie therefore that; all, 
who desire to be esteemed good men^^and to pro- 
cure thie peace, the strength, ^nd ib,e glory of 
their country, by the only means, by which they 
can be procured effectually, should join .tlieir 
efforts t'p heal our national divisions, and to change 
jthe narrow spirit of party into a diffusive spirit 
of publick benevolence. 

That vve may bv^ more encouraged to do so, jt 
,wili.l'C of use perha^ps to consider^, iu some par- 
ticulars, what advances are already n^ad.e toward^ 
Ihat national union, without which uq natio^i^J 
good can be expected in such circumstances as. 



jDurs. 



Let us tegin v/ith the present temper of the 
members of the clnirch of England towards tjie 

dissenters. 
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upon PARTIES. 4^ 

' dissenters. . Thosejaws, by which tlie latter were, 
debarred from serving God aftei?, their own way, 
hav^not been these many years a terrour, to them. 
Those which were designed to Jiinder tlie propa- 
gation of their principles, and those which shut, 
the door of all publick preferment, even to such, 
among them as conformed occasionally, are 
repealed. Far from desiring to impose aijy new 
hardsliips upon them, even those who have been 
reputed their enemies, and who have acted as su^li 
on several occasions, acknowledge their errour. 
Experience hath removed prejudice. They see. 
that indulgence hath done what severity never 
could ; and from the frankness of these, if 1 was 
a dissenter, I should sooner entertain hopes pf 
future f;|vour, than from the double dealing of 
thpse who leaa on the dissenters when they are out 
ofjpower, and who esteem them a load upon them 
when they are in it. We are now in the true and, 
ofkly road» which can pc^sibly lead to a perfect 
reconciUation among pfotestants ; to the abolition 
of all thejr differences J or to terms of difference 
sq little essential, as to deserve none of distinction. 
Tliese happy ends must be obtained by mutual 
good -will. They never can be obtained by force. 
It is true, indeed, that force, which is the effect 
of a majority and superior power, may support 
a rivabhip and erect even counterestablishments. 
Put then^ by^the same means, our ancient tlisputes 
will be revived; the church will be thought really 
in daiiger ; and religious feuds, which have been 
oolong aod so l^en^cially kept down, ^ will once 

more 
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itoor^ ditsturb the peace of the st^te. It is a 
c^tain truth, that our reltgtouai and civil contests' 
have mutually, and almost alternately, raised and 
fomented each other. Churchmen and dissenters 
have sometimes differed, and sometimes thought, 
or been made to think, that they differed, at least, 
as mwch about civil as reHgious matters. There 
can be therefore no way so effectual to compose 
their differences on the latter, as to improve the 
growing union betM^en them on ikke former. 
**Idem sentire de republica,'* to think alike about 
political affairs, hath been esteemed necessary to 
constitute and maintain private friendships. It is 
obviously more essential in puWick friendships. 
Bodies of meh in the same society can never nmte, 
unless they nnite on this principle ; and if they 
t)n(ie unite on this principle, fheywiJl untte on 
all others, or they will readily and cheerfoHy mate 

one another easy about them. Let me spedk 

plainly. It becomes a man to do so, who means 

honestly. In our political dHsioni^ofwhig and 

tory, the dissenters have adhered to- the former, 
and they want no apology 'for doing so. They 
joined themselves to those with whom they agreed, 
and stood rn opposition to those with whom they 
differed in principles^ of government. There could 
be no objection' brought against them on tUM 
arcomrt. Tliey certainly did not foHow power. 
They did not act like a «eet, or a iietMn, wbo 
had, arrd pursued, an irttefest diaitfaict from the 
interest of the whole. Their no^enfonnity bath 
nothini^ t<> d^ h^*^* They <K>Qeunred with con* 

formists; 
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foi^ifetis 5 smd if they had been conforaiTSts them- 
s^«s, as they wei^ dissenters^ they would have 
t4e1;^ «i Ae Bsfftie manner. But if this diviswdn of 
partiw, mi the sattie principles, subsists no longer; 
if tSiere b6 in trttth neitlier a tory, nor a whig, as 
I have said abate, but a court and a country party 
in beiAgj if the political priticiples, which the 
disseitters have formerly avowed, are manifestly, 
pttrsaed on one side; artd those which Ihey ha\'e 
opposed, or others equivalent to them in thek* 
iffeets, are pursuedon the other; can the dissen tern 
hesitttte about the option they are to make? I am 
persuaded they cannot. I know that severe* 
^Kl«H>ng them do not. What might be, and -ceN 
tainly would be said, if they made tlieir option M 
stand by the m * *, I will not so much as styggesl^ 
What lAast be the consequence of their st^mlfng 
hy tiue nation^ ih opposition tb him, for between 
i!h«se two powcn^s the present contest lies, it is easy 
to lell, ftnd impossible to deny. They will ^fov^ 
in this oase to the whole worM, that the spirit 
#f liberty iSnimates, and conscience alone dieter- 
Alines their conduct. They, who couM neVe* 
bMOk a regal, wilt havetho merit of saving their 
ddtintry from a ministerial tyranny; ai^ theiV 
.<?aiititr5wifl owothem all the acknowled^eiii^ 
. irhieh sere duefl*om good a^td gmfeful citfeenii 
cf iftte dfitme^ comntonweahh. 
rArtoifKe other gi^eaft and n^itiooal dtwsion c^ 
: whig «id tory; hfe, t<4io retoollerts wha* h«th 
{itiis^ in parliaixieirt,alh^ observes ^€Ct pas66s otrt 
«fi ifr, cftttdifer-lrery little iAhh'f^^ **^^ 

what 
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TvJiat4iath been said concernrng it. The pFincipal 
articles of your civil ftith, publiflied isome time 
sigo, or, to speak more properly, the civil Mth of 
the old wbigs, are assented and consented to by 
the country party ; and I say, upon good authority, 
that if this creed was made a test of |k)litieal or- 
thodoxy; there would appear at this time but very 
few heretics among us. How different the case 
is on the other side will appyear^ not only from 
the actions, but from the principles of the court- 
party, as we find them avowed, in their writings; 
principles more dangerous to liberty, though not 
so directly, nor so openly levelled against it, thatt 
even any of those, bad as they were, which some 
of these men value themselves for having formwly- 
opposed. 

Jn short, the revolution is looked tipoBt by alf 
wdes as a new ipra.; but the settlement then made' 
is looked upon by the whole country-party as a 
new magna charta, from whence new interests,^ 
^ew principles of government, new measures of 
submission, and new obligations arise. ' Fi^om- 
thence we must date both king and people^ 
His majesty derives his title from acts, made ki 
consequence of it. We likewise derive, no!t our 
privileges, for they were, always ours, but a more 
full and explicit declaration, and a more:soie»in 
establishment of "them, from the Fanm pel^iod. 
On this foundation allihe rea^onable> independent 
tvhigs and tories unite. They couki unite on this 
alone :; for the whigs have always professed th^ 
principles whidi paved the way for the revolution j 
* • and 
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and whatever the tories -may have professed, tliey 
acted upon the same principles, or they aet^d 
upon none, which would be too absurd to assert, 
when tliey brought about that great event, in 
concert with the rest of the nation, as I shall some 
time or othfr prove. 

To this magna charta, and these principles, let 
us adhere inviolablj^ in opposition to the two 
extremes mentioned by me at the beginning of 
this letter, viz. to those who disown them, and to 
those who betray them. Let neither the pole- 
mical skHl of Lesly, nor the antique erudition of 
Bedford, persuade tis to put on again those old 
shackles of false law, false reason, and false Gospel, 
which were forged before the revolution, and 

broken to pieces by it. As little let us suffer 

the arch slyness of G * *, the dogmatical dryness 
ofH*^, or the sousing prostitution ofS** to 
slip new shackles on us, which are inconsistent 
with the constituent principles of our establish- 
ment.— —Let us maintain and improve the na- 
tional union, so happily begun, and bless Goid 
for disposing the temper of the nation almost uni- 
versally to it. Such a coalition hath been long 

wanted in this kingdom, and never more than at 
this important crisis; for on this it will depend 
whether they, who not only oppose the progress of 
that'growmg corruption, which had well nigh over- 
spread tlte land, but endeavour *o extirpsite it by 
the roots, shall prevail ; or they who nourish and 
propagate itj who eat themselves, and tempt 
Others to eat tlie baneful fruit it bears, --^ — On this it 

wiU 
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wiU depetKl whether they shall prevail, who con- 
stantly insist against the continuance of a st^ding 
anny in time of peace, agreeably to the prinjciples 
pf our constitution; or they who plead for it, and 
. endeavour to naafee it a necessary part of t^iat coi^- 
stitut ion , though incompatible w ith publick liberty. 
. — .^-X)nthisit will depend whether they shall pre- 
vail, who endeavour to conceal the frauds which ar^ 
practised, and to screen the fraudulent, at the risk 
^f ruining credit, and destroying trade, as well «^ 
to monopolize in the ba^ds of a few the whole 
wealth of the nation ; or they who do thfeir utmost 
to bring the former to light, and the latter to 
pimidiment, at a time vfhen glai'ing fraud, or 
very strong symptoms of frauds appear in so many 
ptw4s pf publick management, from some of tte 
greatest companies down to the turnpike at Hyde-* 
park pomer.-— On this it >vill depend whether 
they shall prevail, who desire that Great Britain 
should maijjtain such a dignity and prudent re- 
serve in the bf oils of Europe^ as become hi^r 
'^itnoxicmp suit her interest, and alone can enable 
her to cast the balance; or they who are eager, on 
-every occasion, to prostitute her dignity, ^^ 
pawn iief purse, and to sacrifice her. commerce, 
J)jint^ngli>ig he^^ not pnly too much with the Qfcl^r 
•^Kcat ppwcf^s of Eurorpe, from whom she may 
.MrniGtm^ wwt reciprocal engagements^, hut 
r.ejvQ^ with thpsp .diminutive pp. wQi'g, from wixQVx 
r: ix w^d Jbe jidiculows tp expect jany. , 
' . J[- am, SIR, 

' Youi»,<<ee. 
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LETTER IL 

Sin, 

Whilp I was writing my last letter to you, it 
came into my thoughts that nothing would illus- 
tratei the subject better, nor enforce more strongly 
the exhortation to a union of parties, in ^sapport 
of that constitution, on the terms of which alone 
all right to govern us, and all our obligation to 
pbey is now founded^ thanan inquiiy into the rife 
and progress of our late, parties; or a short history 
of toryism and whi^ism from their pradle to thejir 
grave 5 with an introductory account of their 
genealogy and descent. 

Your papers have been from the first conse- 
crated to the information of t^e people of Britaif; 
^nd' I think they may boast very justly a merit 
singular enough, that of never speaking to the 
p^sions, without appealing tothe reason of man- 
kind. It is fit tliey sliould keep up this charac- 
ter in the i^trictest manner, while they 9xe 
employed on the moet important subject, and 
published &t the most importaiit crisis. I shall 
tl>erefore execute ray design with sincerity 9od 
impartiality. I shall certainly not flatter, and! 
do not niean to offend. Seasonable men and 
lovers of truths in whatever party tbey have been 
engage^, will not be offended at writings^ which 
claim hQ re^^rd but ^n this account, that tbey are 
founded Hi reason axid trutl^, and speak with 
]bdl4ne$s what reason and truth con^pir^todictate. 
^ for th^ djTuma^er^ and txwx^tetn of /action, 

wha 
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who are mred to drown the voice of both in 
one perpetual din of clamour, and would en- 
deavour to drown, in the same manner, even the 
dying groans of their country, if she was already 
brought into that extreme condition; they shall 
not provoke me to break a most contemptuous 
silence. Tlie subject is too solemn. Tliey may 
prophane it, by writing on it. Far be it' f*rom 
me to become guilty of the same 'crime,' by 
answering them. 

If the inquiry I am going to make into the rise 
and progress of our late parties should produce 
in any degree thei good which 1 intend, it wjfl 
help to confirm and improve the national union, 
so happily begun, by taking off some remains of 
shyness, distrust, and prejudice, which may still 
hang about men, who think alike, and who press 
on from different quarters to the same common 
point of view. It will help to unmask ' more 
' effectually the wicked conduct of those, wlio 
labour with all the skill, and^ which is mubh 
more considerable, with all the authority they 
possess, to keep tip the division of parties; that 
each of these may continue to be, in its turn, what 
alt of them have been too often and too long, the 
instruments and the victims of private ambition. 
It will do something more. A few reflections 
• on the rise and progress of our distemper, and the 
' rise and progress of our cure^ will help us of 
' c<)urse to make a true judgment on pur presejpt 
staite, and will point out to us, better per- 
haps' than any other method, the specific re- 
: m^die« $till necessary t5 preserve oUr constitu- 
• * tioa 
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tion in health and vigoun— Having premised this, 
I come to the point. 

Queen Elizabeth designed^ and the nation cal* 
led king James to the throne, though the whole 
Scottish line hatf been excluded by the will of 
Henry the eighth, made indeed under the autho'^ 
rity of an act of parliament, and yet little regard? 
erl either by the parliament, or the people. As 
soon as be was on the throne, a flattering act of 
recognition passed; for though all princes are 
flattered on their first accession^ yet those princes 
^re sure to be flattered most, who deserve pane* 
gyrick least. In this act the parliament acknow- 
ledged, on the knees of their hearts, such was the 
cant of the age, the indubitable right, by which 
they declared that the crown descended to him 
immediately, on the decease of queen Elizabeths 
Of this act, and of the use which some men> 
very weakly I think, endeavoured to make of it, 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. I would 
only observe here, that this is the aera of hereditary 
right, and of all those exalted notions, concern- 
ing the power and prerogative of kings, and the 
sacredness of their persons. ' All togetlier they 
composed such a system of absurdity as had never 
been heard of in this country, till that anointed 
pedant broached them. They have been spoken 
of pretty much at large in your papers j particUn 
larly in some of those published under the name 
of Oidcastle. To them I refer. 

To assert that the extravagant principles of 

ecclesiastical and dvil government, which began 

Vol. III. E to 
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to be propagated in this reign, and were carried; 
still higher in the next, ga-ve occasion to those of 
another kind, or of another extreroe, which were 
feught with success, and gained by degrees great , 
to^ue in the nation, would be too much. Opini* 
oils very diflferent from those which received the 
sanction of a le^I establishment in church and 
state had crept about obscurely, if not silently, 
even while the government of Elizabeth lasted. 
But this I say ; that the principles by which king 
James and kin^ Charles the first governed, and 
the e»;cesses of liierarchical and monarchical pow- 
eVy exercised in consequence of them^ gave great 
advantage to the opposite opinions, and entirely 
Dccasioned the tpiseries which followed. Phrenzy 
provoked phrenzy, and tw:o species of madness 
infected the whole mass of the people. It hatfi^ 
cost us a century to lose our wits^ and to recover: 
them aj^ain. . . ,: 

If onr greivances under king Charles the first/ 
had been redressed by a sober, regular, parlia-, 
mentary refqiTnat ion of the state; or, if the civH^ 
'war happening, a new government bad beejaestar. 
blished on principles of the constitution, not of 
iaction, of liberty, not of licentiousness, as there 
was on the abdieatioq of king James the secoisi; 
Ve may conclude, both from reason and expert-; 
ence that the absurd and slavil>h doctrines I li^^Fph^ 
nientloned would have been exploded early. 
They would have been l)Uried in therecent gi^ve 
of him who first devised ther^^ and tto n^^npt^^ 
'of him and of them would have stunk together iob 
^' - ,. r. .:,....: * •^;. the 
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the ttostriis of mankind. But the contrary fell 
out. Ilie state was subverted, instead of being 
reformed; and all the fury of faction and enthusi- 
asm was employed to destroy the constitution to* 
the very foundations. A natural donsequence 
fallowed. If the principles of king James's and 
king Charles's reigns had been disgraced by bet- 
ter, they would not have risen again: but they 
were only kept down for a time by worse; and 
therefore they rose again at the restoration, and 
revived with the monarchy. Thus that epidemi- 
oad taint, vnth which king James infected the 
n^nds of men, continued upon us: and it is 
searce hyperbcrfical to say, that this prince hath 
been the original cause of a series of misfortunes 
t» this nation, as deplorable as a lasting infection 
of our air, of our water, or our earth, would have 
been. The spirit of his reign was maintained in 
lliat of his son, (for how could it well be otherwise, 
when the sameministers were continued in power?), 
and the events of both produced the civil war. The 
civil war ended in the death of the king, and the 
exSle of his family. The exile of these princes re- 
donciled them to the religion of Rome, and to the 
politicks of foreign natbns, in such degrees as their 
different characters admitted. Charles sipped a 
little of the poisonous draught, but enough how- 
^^rwtolit%9t his whole ^<)nduct. As for James, 
* — ^ Ille impiger hausit 

Spumantem pateram: 
lie 4raidc the chalice off to the lowest and foulest - 

" l%at principlat aa absurd as these in then: na« 
% z ' ture> 
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tttre, aiKd a.s terrible in their oofiseqti^ncesv iocji ai 
would shock the coimnoti sense oia SariK^ede, or 
a Hottentot, and bad just before deluged the na- 
tion in blood, siiould come into vogtie c^ainat die 
restoration, u ill not appear strange to those who 
carry themijeli^es back as it vuere to that point of 
time. The wounds of the civil war were bleedings 
and the resentments of the cavaliers, who came 
into power at court and in parliaroent, wei^ at 
their height. No wonder then if few men bad^ixi 
such a ferment as this, penetration enough to dii^ 
iefern, or candour enough to acknowledge, or counage 
enough to maintain, that the principles we speak 
of were truly and primarily the. cause of all their 
misfortunes. I'be events, which ppov^ them fiO» 
Were recent ; butfor that very reason, because tbey 
were recent, it was natural fivr men in such a cir* 
cumstance as this, to make wrong judgments about 
them. It was natnpal ^i5 the royal panty to ascribe 
all their and their country's misfortunes, without 
any due distinction, to the principles on wfaJch- 
king Charles and even king James Imd be^ft op- 
posed ; and to grow nK)re zealous for those on 
\vhich the governments of these two princes imdt 
been defended, and for which they had suSi^ied. 
jydd to this the national transport. On- so great a 
revolutioh ; the excei*s of joy which.maHy feiiyiBUkd 
many feigned ; tlte adulation ^mpdoyad byanoany 
to acquire new merit j and by maii^ to atone for 
past demerit; and you willfind reefilKm to be sv- 
prisedi not that the sutp« prtticiples' of govfern-' 
ment, as had threatened our liberties once, ^tfui 
mtijst by necessary cons^quenqe dtf sOiagftin^ w?f re 

established; 
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^tdafehed ; but that our liberties were not iqp* 

jnedtobeljir^ and at once gwen m\x. 1 bttt they wait 

rmred, w^ owe- nnt to parliament, no .not i tl> 

the • ooiiYentkm parliament, who bcpuglit the 

^ 'king < home; but to tiu>se great and good jnen, 

^Gbrendon and Soathanapton. Far from takinf 

, advantage of the heat and fervour of the .«imfui» tm 

imooage papliatnents into scandalous jobi^ and 

<»ftttaljoomplianc^with:the ctiown^ to their immof- 

*telr)bonom^ with gratttnde.and reverence to tbtk 

TflieyiioiiieB be it spoken^ they broke tthe amoif, 

'Stinted the ceVflnMie^ and tfarew: their master «i 

-ttfae^afiegtioni of fats peop^« — ^Biit I return, i- :> 

Beside these, reasons^ drawn fratn.tbe,* passk)tis 

^ni mWLy btikevs of atmore sobser kind may be gi^en^ 

;lo.B€oonBt for the making a ^ettWnoen.t at the nt* 

storalioa upon prmciples too near akin to thoae, 

uwhich,.had prevailed before the war, and whioh 

ibadin (truth csadsed it* Certajait fiH, that althpugli 

.Ihe noooonformists wiere stui>n^ ^Jiy Uie blow 

t^tbogr bad jui^ received^ and thougb their violenoe 

'was restranned by the force of tl>e. present con* 

juncture; yet they still .existed. Symptonps of 

e/lliiA ^appeiared, even vvhile the governmept was 

.)seMUag» and continned to appear loi)g after it 

. was!9ettled. Now, every symptpm of this kind re- 

'Heweid.the'dmad of relapsing in^o those miseriM, 

.(firomfwhioh the natipn had$o lately recovered it- 

i 8el£|- and tfaas dread bad the natural efiectof all 

. tKtoeme. fears. It harried n^en.into every pfin^ 

•^^y^.as, w^ell aa meaisnie, which ^eeined the most 

'..opposite to those of the persons feared, and the 

J^ostlikQly^ though at any other rijsk» to defeat 

13 their 
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libeir designs, and to obviate the p^ent dati^, 
nal or imaginary* May we not fiiirly cdnjectnrt, 
fE^r it is bnt conjectm^, fidmethingmore ? In niiiAi 
ia tettiper of mind^ and sncH asitualtmi of tsircdm* 
itattces, might Mt even those, who 8at¥ how 
groundless and dangerous toch extravagant ho- 
nors about the fight, power and prerogative of 
3iing9 were, imagine however that it was a part df 
fmutenoe to give way to them, and to doMN 
teitaiioe them in the present eoRfnuctures to iuftnr 
As opiadbna of the nation to be hmt toa^^m 
one side^ as they had been bent too Uv on the 
other ; not tlmt they might relnain lerooiEed, iMt 
timt they might become straight ^ 
< The aame spirit and m«eh the ssBme mutfof 
that determined our settteitMmtr At the rei«orifiioft» 
wpoa sach high principles of monarchy, prevad* 
)0i relatively to oni* retigiou^ d^Biervnces, and the 
icetleAient of tjhe chnri:^. I ^dl speUi otf it Mlh 
that freedom Which a man may take, who^ is eaa^ 
«eious that he means nothing bat «be piibNok 
good, hath no by-en^,nor is under tfefe ii^umiR 
iof MTvmg any partionW cause* 

I say then very frankly, that the ^hUrcb ftnd the 
king having been joined in ait the late oo«tes«s,, 
both by those who attacked them, and those who 
Niif£»ded them, ecclesiasttcat intereaM,fseseiit-p 
:tnents, and animosities came in to iheiMdAfeeiiiiirs 
vin making ttie new settlement. Gk«ttt lenity vfefes 
ripwn at the restoration, inlookmg biiddward; 
unexampled and nmmitasel mercy to* paritdaliur 
men, which deserved no doubt muchap{rfause. 

This conduct wouH have gone far towards pb- 

storing 
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t8gri^> «a it?a old 9Mkl m^wsi il's ^Idtgoho^ 
tnunpur, and if*s.o)dgoo(d *fttdre» (^xf^ifsjsktts of 
my lotA chakicielter ClurenBdoo^ whi^ I 'Wi^ 
fimner ^ad wtitbout b^iii^ «i'ovedMi4 D9i£teiQ«4k]l^ 
gBMt 80V)erity liari. nol torn one^fgi^ im^k^ 
<)taleljf:^bte, iti lMkiiKg.%ciw^ aofl'ffi^M; ri^ 
gcntr-iised t^lAff^ bbdi^4)f ih^lii 1irl»n>b^rt9bl)|r 
d999rve$l9eiiBwe^asiieilk^,|^ ^w potttklk.?^ 
9ay^ not Ju$t; because thaie in ^lAer Mi araaAtad 
am^ide dtibnmto lietw«tt tamA ahd partjr jaiiitice. 

WickAtmt frofh 4ie pasHiteei of afanit «rf isrhnit 
another name £dr ioji^ttice. Moral jtotsoe taraiai 
{Hmis^Mmt::as &r a9 rcpatation^ .jMad jieoeffiny 
torr««trreqttu^;iio iiirtber. Pivty loiitii^ oanriat 
it to the foU extoait of oor ptevcr^ aad' etat^to* tile 
^orgiiif and iotiog of our mrtage; froin Whotite 
ikMkmUi %bai itfjin^ice dild .valdeBce^oiiGO begii«^ 
AUstrlyeooofe {l^^oetual in t6e sMponnvo rcnlm-^ 
Anitas of pafrtksi as IO09 as theto parties* exiflt,-««f-I 
my^ tiot pditick; beeaose^ it eoBEtradioted llie 
other measures taic^i fdr ffuiMifig tho diiiids of 
meDL It alanAtd-all theseets toeiri tenSrmtd 
theimfllaQiibiiity^ airiwbettedtheratiaMorof sooief 
disaf^mnted mA damfied a spirit of jeednctfiar 
^ioA'iii Oliicsrs)' unit^ theitlfli aooaHnsoB JMitiM 
M tiiecbtMilis and romied in tibie cbut^ ats)iirit 
^'hfttoierflifioo ^nd^ persectttiMi. Tfats laeaswe 
ims flttP lAora impnidont^ beoicuse the o^pitm- 
MtJf jeomod £»ir to tidie adfantago of Ao fdsaiit* 
aaeiitsirfthe presbyterians agaidst the otiier sect- 
£ 4 aries^ 
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ntkn, ^tiA «6 dnlw them; mttioiif'piMeeiitmg tta^ 

others, bythe ttit&i^l^love iift6 tlie frtilfe of tte 

teharcfn^ihstfeacl' cf drtvibg iifiem* badk bjufji^evere 

iisag^ 'intb' their aticten); cbn^^^aci^.^ Bttt 

Whetftebetttmehts of tte'irtjrt we^^tiow Mention 

tjrere !et'loode,to aggravate those of ^e other s^lpt, 

there#as4ionw)mto bestirfrfi^eAat ibetioleHd^s 

ifrhich'fbltewcd ; and tfeev,- who h«ftl^acted greia^^, 

cotiM ndtcottiplaiti of these, gr^% tfhey were^ 

iwith anjrveiy good grace. - ' - - • - 

.' ff'we tnay believe one*,' wfiocertemlfif^ 

not partial again$t these aedts, both pre^bytertafts 

-and independentsr had. carried the principles of 

-Tigoiir,*in the pohit of conscience, touch higher, 

^^Tld acted i»ore implacably upon it*, than e^^^9 

^church (^England hath donie, in it's aogries* fits. 

The securing thanselres therefore against those, 

who' had rdined them ahd the cotistitutioh once 

rSifa^eady, *ims a plausible reason for the cbui^(ji- 

* piarty to give, and 1 doubt not- the tr«o «nd s^le 

» motive of 'many for ex«rci^ing, and persisting ia 

ihe- exercise of gi^eat severity. Genera], pru- 

»dentiat arguments might, and there is reason 'to 

i betieine they did, weigh with particular ifcen^ but 

; they oottid have little force, at such a time, ^n 

ffiiumbers. As little could some otli^r -corisi- 

: derations have then, whatever they hare^ now. 

The promises at Breda, for instance, and the 

terms of the declaration sent from th^ce, could 

not. be urged with force to a parliament, who 

bad 00 mind, and was strictly under no obligatiop, 

* Dr,Bur«et, afterward bishop of Salisbury, in one of his 
Iraets. 

to 
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»o:m«*«58<>^^**<l^ prcHnj^esM the kiog hml madc^ 

be3^^ bis |H:>w«r of jpron^ioig, if taten abw- 

iliMy 9 ^r from twhichjrif^t^^ cojoditiQnall)^ be 

TiyHs 4i^Hft^8^> o^ (^ .^^us^l of parliam^^t to 

. confirm U^pfLr^Thtts^ j^g^ipy the mcri^ {>ieadeJ 

hfi the pi^esbyt^uiiis, Qi> account of the .idii^ie 

'iW i"^ in (bf Ti^torat.u;wa> wluch w.as v^y real 

#o4 ^ry <^994^^^^I^» could avail however but 

iiale*. . That^^ey weut ^ong with tbe natiooal 

torrent, in restoring the.€pq?tiuitioo,ofchim^aoi(l 

iB^t^,<99Ukil^^ nQt>e^me^. But then it Hra« re* 

Mifloj[)er^rit€»% that tli£$e fruits of repeptaoco 

ipanawjlftt^i.ttfl^ till tl>ey ImdJ^ee^i oppressed by 

.another 9f^ who turuefl upon tlieui, wrested the 

^.jppwisM^ Q^t of their bauds, and made tbein fed, 

wh*t tbeyba^ coade.otliprs foel, the tyraniyr of 

.*f»rty. ;. ;.. 

.SiLiiuh reftsoj^aand motives, as l have mentioned, 
ti>r^YNled;ia4a4 woc^ than tbe^ would hav^ibeen 
.aiiffioiientt ^h^ tjjp^ passions of men ran so high, 
, to^.lay thefdissent^rs» without aiiy distincttpn^ im* 
,4?r e»*rem0 hardships. They seemed to bcr,the 
principal object of the fears and jealousies of par- 
Jiament .Addresses were continuaiJy made, and 
the ^dge of the l^iw continually wh^Ued agai.nst 
;j^bein* fr^^ 1660 to ^66g, when the law for op- 
pressing conventides, and the last of these penal 
statutes passed, as I remeinber. Ej^perienqe Will 
Justify i^e for saying, tliat this, long and extreme 
rigour w^s unwise, as well as unjust. It appears 
indeed, from the memorials of those times, that 
th^ywho suffered had given abuqdant provocation, 
though npt sufficient Qxciise, to the rigour under 

which 
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which they suffered. Some» fontlfe^ har^slMpAi 
which the dissejEiiters had endured from the Qburcht 
AHidethem more, violeat agartist it^ wh^ti Ihey 
g:ot possession of a nsurped fK^er. Just iBo^4h^ 
violence, which they exercised at tkm time^irtimU'* 
lated thesevecity they felt in their 'tum, whdn th* 
legal oot^tittition of the chilfch was r^otodm 
Notwithstanding aH whtcti, I incline, upon ^^erjT 
good reasons, to tbiUkk that this severity wa^ not 
m the first design of die ministieri^; Bor wouM 
hwe been shown, if another fHtal ifirfluefioe had 
not prevailed. The inlBuenee I mean '4s that of 
p<^ry» It prevailed from thefirst nioments fe 
the last of the reign of king Chariea the second. 
Tbfe best ministers were frequently driveh oflF 
Iheip bias by it. The worst Iwid a mtb hoM -on 
their master* by complying witli it. Oa^tbeott* 
Cflsion now mentioned, this iRflttenCe and the ar* 
tifice <^ the popish faction worked very fetaUy oti 
the passions of parties, and the private iMereats 
of individuals ; and the ministers, and the diUrfefl, 
tild the dissenters, vvere bubUes ahke of thnir 
commo^i <memy. Barefaced popery could ask no 
fii^oar, because popery could expect none. Pro- 
testant dissenters weie therefore to serve as staSL^ 
ing horses, that papists might creep behind ^tn^ 
and have hopes of beiirg some tioie or othei^ a&. 
mitled vwith them. Tho chur^eh party wIks 4Md^ 
looed on the dissenters; while the dissefttefs Wttte 
encouraged to unite and hold, o^t; WliilO thej 
were flattered with a high opinion of their own 
strength, and the king's favour; and while Somte 
leading men amodgthem* who thought U belter 

to 
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td jM-^^kt^ithe tiMd'of a t^ect than at thetidrofaii 
ettMblil^ment) Iv^e perhaf:>ii enco^iragad and 
C9t£n(»^ in tiurt thought bjr tfie pmrite ap^ 
fiteinMiv^f the orart. 

Tliewe un$} Ifmse wicked am (fbr snc\i »h^ were) 
prr^ailad; atid though the two thousand mmtsijers, 
iffho^ii¥^t Otti of timr (Amcchts on one ^tay, #erd 
ftr^oiwbeiii^ aH of tliesatn^ mtnd^, or hlnring one 
pmiA^wcoiainx^entBelhsemei tiiough mam^roFl^iem 
Hiiist'hatRft kiit ttetr )Maiefices^ even if they iiad 
todiptieA 1^^ i|^ act otwrnfmrnit^y beoaiise thejr 
taeMi)nU«d«ipaiid t» aetaai i»oasessloti«fhetiefi- 
I c^ / legri^nWoDgiogi • to ^ofliers i ytU by uniting 

I ih) the pokit^i^f noonovrfaiin^ appeared as 

tine f hodtf > and in aeUte sense tiiejr ware so« Se- 
MTsiiof t1if|n>w»e popular for certain modes of 
dayotionv^ aaited to the knaaonrof the tiitie; and 
scaenU imre otett attiinent for trne learning and 
nnaflbcijad . piety. They, nicreased the i^at of 
theirjfloc^i^ and erealed cornpassbn tn otha's. 
Horn tiho court b^^ to reap the fruits of Ihdr 
■uumgeaEiont) in the straggle for a toleration, i 
Mfs the W€Nnl, though I know k ma^r be simply ca- 
lled ^ The £Tst step mmdf^ was an appKca* 
icM'to tiie king^ who declared himself ready and 
wiHing to dispense, in their iSfivonr, with several 
Afsnga: ki the act of-nniforniity: and thus the dis- 
Mtttefs wore madey. hy tiie severity of tlie parlia* 
moRtaMl tlieaitrigues of tbeemrt, theinst^utnents 
iRf i tnUiodncin^ a dispensing povt^cnr. Sndh at-> 
AoDBpta were made more than once; bu( ha{^)y 
inted as xjiften as made^ through the vigoroua op » 

position 
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postiticm of parliament; till at la^t the 5ieene begao 
to open mcre» and tioie dissenters to see tbat they 
wer^ ' made the toob dP promoting wjiat thej 
never intended, the advancement o£ the prenogaf- 
tive alKWe laWi and*tbe toleration of popery 
a^^ainstit. / '• • ■/ .. 

Ta conclude: By such means aal haire de- 
scrrbed, the cohstitutf on of parties after tlierestor- 
ation presenred unhappily toa ndar a resemblsuiae 

^tofbe constitntion of parties before l^he war. The 

' prerogative was not indeed earried so high in some . 
instances, as James and* Charles the first bad at- 
tempted to carry it; Nayi some supports of it vfer^ 

' bought off^ and taken aw$iy; and o^rs more dan- 
gerous, as we have observed, were prevented by the 

' virtue of the men at Uiat time in power^ But stiil 
the government was established on principles, suf- 
ficient to invite a ktngi«>e5cefcise«rbitrary. power, 
and support hhn by their consequences in theex- 
ercise of it afterward ; so that in tliis respect, 
the seeds of future divisions were sowed abun- 
dantly. The dissenters had, indeed, lost much t>f 
their credit, and all their power* But still they 
bad numbers, and property, and industry, and 

' compassion for them ^ so that here was another 
crop of dissensions planted to nurse up, and to 
strengthen the other. They did not inflame the 
contest, which foll6wed, into a civil war, as they 

' had helped*to db formerly 5 but I think that with. 

• out them, and the disunion and hatred among pro- 
testants, consequent upon them, the zeal agininst 
popery could not hare run into a kind of factious 

fury. 
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hry, as w^ stedlbe obliged to confess^ itdkL 1 
thiok that feari? of faUing once more ijiiider pres^ 
brterian, or repnWican power, coukl not have been 
wrought lip it! the matmerthey were, towtftd« Ifee 
end ^ tliis feign, so as to ,drown even the fear <wP 
popery itself; so as to forna a party, in favour of a 
popr$li Buboessor; so as to tmnspott both' clergy 
and^kity^ntoi anavowal of principles, which'ti^u^ 
ham reduced us to be at this time slaves, not free- 
men, pa{>ist^ not protestants^if the very men, who 
had aviowed : stieh prkiciples, had not saved them- 
Hiv^iS' and u$> 1 direct oppositioa to themv — Hut I 
am ruABHig iato the subject of another -letter^ 
iidtien^his is g^^dMmtoopvolix already. 

'\ I am, SIR, 

Yours, &c* 



.... i, LETTER UU 
' 'sir, 

l^E ^mnof what bath been said, concerning th^ 
^^.lemei^ of cl^uyxih and state, and the.divisioa 
of parties at tli^ restoration, ampunts to this; that 
V^the attempts of king James and king Charles 
tlie first, agaU\st the spirit of tl^e constitution, 
tbr^ji^ the. nation inio ^ civU^war, and all,the mi-. 
^jaUecpusequet^es,, both neeesse^ry. and, cpntin^ 
ge^t, .^f tl>?* calamity; so the fury^ enthusiasm, 
a^ iwi4a,^§ of thp^e factions which arose duringf^ 
tb^t.Rouatural ferment, frightiened the nation back, 
if notiato aJl, yiptfliore generally pi&rhapsthan be- 
ipre, into most of the notion;* that were established, 
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to jtttiify ^e excesfies of fornwr r«igm. H^iNs^^ 
dsUiry) indef^asaUe ngfat, pafidive obadtdnce iMid 
QOQi'esislance^ thasecornecHitoixits, wbiefa arenn 
im^pnopar £>undsiito]i lor an/ oi'i^Tslracttim, btft^ 
tbat of tyranny^ wem made, even b^r pariifn^eftt^^ 
the foiindation c^ the »ionarcby; aod «il thos^i 

tlie who}« establiidupent of tthft eliurcb, wen to the^ 
niost minute parts of tt^ n^^ere depiwed of thei 
fwt^cthut n9iy, exposed to theproatc^on of th^^ 
&tati^. Tkn^.cme part of the nation stood pfoscrib^ ^ 
ed by 4he 04ber ; the least, indead, b^ tha great** 
^; whepoaaa lititle befora the gneatesi stiood^pr^^ 
scribed by the least. JRiniiidhcQd and aavaitea/ 
were, in eSecU no More* WWg and tory were 
not yet ia being. The only turn apparent par- 
ties were those of churchmen and dissenters^ and 
religious difFerattceaalone ai tiiis time maintained ' 
the distinction. 

Such was the state of paity, upon the meetings 
of the first parliament called by king Charl»; 
the second, and for some years afterward, aa; 
j^early as I have been able t«» observe by wliat i 
have read in history, and received from t^raditioii.-*-^^' 
How tfhe ni^tionsthen in vogue began toehange, antt* 
this spirit to dedine, some time after the restora*^ 
tion^ bow tbe aeal of charehmen aiid di^aentera 
against one another began to saibm, and a odurl^ 
and country party to form tfe^aselvesj hoW f^* 
tioii mingled itself agaia in the eoftiest, and re* 
newed tl>e former resentments axui jeddousies; 
beny whig and 'tory arose, the fiipiaas o^p^ring of 
^hose inauspicious parents j^ound-head and cava- 

lierj 
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fier^tiow Hie p^!t)oee(liiigs of eiie portyrsiight bife 
^n^wii lis back^ into: a civil wjit^ ^onfoftion Mid 
aiiarqby ; how tiie sucoesn of tfae: otber lutd iifeeto 
hayre eittaiied^yraony on the sbate^ and popery 
iQiehurcti ; ho# tfae re^trolatipn^did, andiXNald alone, 
deKver u$ fi^om Uie grievaneos we felt, and iranb 
the diuskgers we ft^red; how this gpeiat erMt wm 
br^ugbtraboul by* a formal departune of eacb^ide 
frotn tbepriw^iptea objected to th^n by tbeother; 
hpl)^ ihipiraii^wal of onr constitution, on tbeprin^ 
cjfles of liberty, by the laoet soteinn, deliberate, 
nalional act, .thiat e?er was made, did utot onfy 
'U^'^ Jeoist every orte-of. those, whd c<»nciirred 
io^^aSty^iegt'ee to bring tt about ; (and tbat'deiscrip* 
tion jnet^es almost the whole nation) but how 
abaufd* it is for any niao5 wha was bom since that 
•aera, or who^ being born before it, hsrth been boimd 
hy no particular, legal tye to any other settlement, 
to be willing to give up the advantages of the pre- 
sent eonsl^itiition^ any more than he would give 
1^ the priyilegesr of the great charter, which was 
made and; ratified so many ages ago; ail these 
poust^ are io be now touched in that summary 
manner, which I have prescribed to myself, atid' 
Mfetch will be sufficient, in so plain a case, where 
mnrare to hereminded of what they know already, 
rather rtimn to be- informed; aiid to be confirmed^ 
hfs^tabeipoQvifici^^ - 

J^ppoceed therefore to observe, that the nation 
b^ao to be ittdispoGed to >the court, soon after 
It^. restoration. The sale of Dunkirk bed piad to 
min a greitt and good inmister; though it be s<^itt 
' V doubtful 
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doubtful at least, notwithstaiMiiiig- tto elatnouf 
raised, and tl^ negotiations nith d'ErtradesM 
much ittsisted upon, whether be was strictly an- 
swerable for this niea&ure. — ^^AVho knows h/o^ 
soon the reestaUishmeot of tb^ same port and 
harbour may be laid in form to the charge of those 
two men» wlio are strictly and undeniably answerr 
abie for it^ and who stagger alrea^ly under the 
weight ol* so many other just imputations? 

The first Dutch war, which was lightly an4 
rashly undertaken^ and' which ended ignominiousiy 
jfbr the nation, augmented the publick indisposi^ 
tion. Nay misfortunes, such as thi^plague» and.tbe 
burning of London, as well as mismanagemiei^ti, 
bad thb effect. But we must place at the head 
of all a jealousy of popery, which was wfj| 
founded, and llierefore gathered strength dally^. 
This soon heated the minds of men to such a d^ 
gree, that it seems almost wonder&d the plaguy 
was not imputed to tl>e papists, as peremptorily 
as Jthe fire. 

The death of my lord $outham{xton> and.thf 
disgrace and banishment of my lord Clarendon 
made room for new causes of jealau$y and di^a:; 
tisfaction; and the effects increased ni proportiaq. 
These two noble lords bad stood m tb^ hn&a^Jbi 
against popery and foreign politicks; and what^ 
one of them said of the otlier, thai* is, Southamp- 
ton of Clarendon, may be applied with ju&tice tp 
both. They were true protestajats» afld honest 
Englishmen. While they were; i« place, our 
taws»4^ur rehgion, and our libeitiss werein safet/. ' 

When 
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Wii«lf th^ iivirevemoVed, England Mt th^ ill 
^^Esets Hif the change ; #>r WhjBn: thtey were remdr- 
ed, aH tbes6 #eVe ill dahger. How gtorioui^ a 
petBegyfiekis this, m which'theunanimo«« -voice 
of |K)SterHy does end must agt^e! It id preferable 
surely to alF the titles, and honours, and estates^ 
wiiich those Hlustrioiiii patriots left behind them r 
,afid to* I persuade myself it is esteemed by the 
^oung uoblemeb, who are heirs to theit virtaes 
aStreH as theff fortunes; • 

^'IS^g Charles, and more than he, thcf duke 
and *he popish faction, were now at liberty to 
tb^m new srfiemes ; or rather to pursue old ones, 
with lesB reserve, against the religion and liberty 
of England. As. soon as the famous cabal, hod 
the whole administration ofaiTairs, these designs 
were pushed almost without any i^eserve atjdl. — I- 
am not writing the history of this reign; nor 
hsre I undertaken any thing more than to make 
a lew observations on the several turns of parties 
in it. I need not therefore descend into particu'* 
lar proofs of the designs which I attribute to the 
court ; nor into a deduction of the imeasures taken 
to promote them, and the efforts made to defeat 
tb«n. - That these deaigns were real, oan be 
doubted of by no' man^ since without quoting 
many* printed accounts, which are in the hands of 
evety one, or inwstingf on other proofs which have, 
not seen the light, and such theiie are, the abbot 
Primi's relation <rftlie secret i^egotiations between 
the king and his sister, the duchess of Orleans^ pub* 
liiibed in 1682, a» I think, Md iwni^ltfitely sup- 

Vql. IlL F 
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d!Qrii$W^ wri^l^n on meiis^ria}(» ikfHi»Ide<lto.btl06 
bjf te.ng' JiwfH?s thesewrirli. fttt Ihe wiM>le nlW;t(,^r 
cHit o£d^^Kie> ami ereii b^ypadthe reach^of cavik 
I* i»;*itf5cieAt: fol* mf pwpose to observe, that 
th#\tide of pfirty, whipit had rtwi so sttfongjy for 
thff QOVft^ and had! been seIdoiu> so mtch as 
s^faekwed hiAcrtos. begau uow to t«rii, a«cl to 
riifi* y^w ^er year rfwlt-a ^rongjy the etUer waj^#< 

When this parliament sat down, for it tlei^ves- 
owr piirliciil^sr.obeervatio*>i that both boU$ea Were 
fi^H ©f 2«al for the py^sent gpvernm^^, and of 
resentrAi^nt against, t^^ Inte usurparionsr, tbei'e 
\^j but- ooe pwty: in parliamonti^. and no 
xif^t ps^ty otwiid raise it's head in the liation, 
1^11$ might^ have been thecase much longer, prm 
l^lblytast lang aiS.kiiif Charles had sat on the 
tfac««ae, if tilm court had been adittle honester^ or 
ailifttis wiser. No parrftin>eaut ever dfed more tot 
gttiiitheifpvi nee than this. They seemed for seve^ 
_ ral years, tb have nothing so niach at » heart as 
siBeln'titg" his goveTnm^nt, adymiciug his preyo^ 
gsitive^ mul fittifftg^ his coders. Tte graoaits they 
mkd^. hial were swell as passed for ittst^iaces of 
profusion in those days; whea- one million two 
hendredMhonsand pounds a year for the civil 
lisf, the fleet, the guards and garrisonsy a»d ail 
tlie ordinary expenses of the government, was 
tlteught'-an exorbitant sum ; liow little* a figure 
sdever it wouFd make in our timeft, when two 
tlwdsi of that sum, at least, are appropriated to. 
tbfe. ufee, of the' civil Ifet singly. Biit . all this \m^ . 
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to nV|)ttrpose : a foreign interest prevailea ; a cabaU 
governed ; and sometimes the cabal, ana some- 
times a prime minister had more credit with tte 
£ine than the whole body of his people, Wl^en th? 
parliamept saw that they could not gain him ov^jj 
to his own' and to their common interest; not: 
prpvail on him by connivance, compliance, and 
Other gentle methods ; they f urned themselves tq^ 
Such' as were rough, but agreeable to law. apfi th^ 
custom o^ parliament, as well as propprtipnabl^^. 
ii> tW greatnesis of the exigency., That^ jth^y 
iSst their temper, on some particular occasions^, 
must not be ctenied. They were ipen, and there-^ 
fore fraif: but their frailties of this kind proceede4i 
frorii'^ their lovej or their cpiintry. They wejr^ 
tirsmspofteq^ when tliey found that their jreligiop^ 
aSd liberty were constantly in danger, from th^l 
' ' ' '^*- or -"'---'" ^--^-^-- ~i -^ ij 




'ffieh 'i*t wa5 that this high-church parliament grevf^, 
favourable to protestant dissenters, and ready^^to 
rna^e thaljust distinction, so long delay ^4^'^^tweei> 
tFiem and popish recusants, that the whole proti^s- 
tSit interest might unite m the common causQ. 
Tneii it was*, tliat this pVerogative-parliament 
defied 




cSnieij^c^nce^o^^^^^^ in this wavjiiust 

haf e^'beeii resika^ce iri another, iifthe tingharf 
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68 A DISSERTATION 

not dropped hisministers, retracted his pretensions, 
'redressei some and given expectation of redress- 
ing other grievances. In fine, this pensioner- 
parliament, as it hath been stited, with some 
Corruption in the house, and an army sometimjes 
at the door of it, disbanded the army in England, 
and protested against the militia settled in Scotland 
by act of parliament, and appointed tp march for 
any service, wherein the king's honour, authority, 
and greatness were concerned, in obedience to 
tfhe orders of the privy council. That I may 
riot multiply particular instances, they not only 
did their utmost to secure their country against 
immediate danger, but projected to secure it against 
rfemote danger, by an exclusion of the duke of 
York from the crown, after they had endeavour- 
ed strenuously, but in vain, to prevent his entail- 
ing popery more easily upon us, by his marriage 
with a popish princess; for he had declared him- 
self a papist with as much affectation, as if he ex- 
pected to gr6w popular by it ; had already begun 
to approve his zeal, and exercise his talent in 
conversions, by that of his first wife; and was 
notoriously the agent of Rome and France, in or- 
dev to seduce his brother into stronger measures^ 
than king Charles was willing to take. KingCharles^ 
to use an expression of the lord Halifax of. that 
age, would trot; but his brother would gallop. 

When I reflect on the particulars here mention- 
ed, and a great many others, which might be men- 
tioned to the honour of this parliament, I cannot 
hear it called the pensioner-parliament, as it were 
by way of eminence, without a degree of honest 

indig- 
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indignation ; especially in the age in ^vhich w^ 
Jive, and by some of those who affect the most 
to bestow upon it this ignominious appellation. 
Pensions indeed, to the amount of seven or eighj; 
thousand pounds, as T remember, were discovered 
to have been given to some members of the house 
5f commons. But then let it be ren^embered 
likewise, that this expedient of corrupting par- 
liaments began under the administration of 
that boisterous, overbearing, dangerous minister, 
Clifford. As long as there remained any pretence 
to say, that the court was in the interest of the 
peopte, the expedient of bribery wa^s neithei^ 
wanted, nor practised. When the 'court wa$ 
evidently in another interest, the necessity and 
the practice of bribing the repi^sentatives of 
the people commenced. Should a parliament of 
Britain act in comjiHance with a court, againsf 
the sense and interest of the nation, mankin4 
would be ready to pronounce very justly, fliat such 
a parliament was under the corrupt influence of 
the court. But, in the case now before us, we 
have a very comfortable example of ai court wicked 
enough to stand in need of corruption, and to 
employ it; and of a parliament virtuous enough 
to resist the force of this expedient ; which Philip^ 
of Macedon boasted that he employed to invade 
the liberties of other countries ; and which had 
been so often employed by men of less genius, 
as well as rank, to invade the liberties of their 
own. All that corruption could do in this par- 
liament, was to maintain the appearance of a 

F 3 court- 
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cour^-pjirtjr, while the meagures ajf tljf^e court 
iinited^a countrv-^arty, in oppositjon to il^evft. 
Jfefther places nor pensions could hinder qourti^ 
fc this parliament froni voting, on many signal 
occasions, against the court ; nor protect either 
thoi&e ^ho drew the king into ill oaeasures, nor 
those who complied with him in jtbem, IjJa}^ 
tliis pehfiiorter-partiainent, if it ipust be stilj called 
$6y gave one proof of independency, beside that 
of cbritriving a test in 1675, to purge their mem' 
hers on oath from all suspicion ofcorrupt infiu^ii^, 
irtiibh ought to wipe off this stain jftom the inos* 
iojTU|)t. They drove one of their paymasters out 
of court, and impeached the other, in the fullness 
6f his po^er; even at a time, when the king WM 
$6 Weafe'as to make, or so unhappy as to be forctJd 
fe make, on account pf pensionsi privately negck 
tiateii'iSrom trance, the cause of the crown and thp 
cause 6f the minister one^ and to blen(| theii' i«f 
ter^sfs together.^' 

" Wfmt 1 have said to the honour of. the long 
parliament is just*; becaus,e m fact the procegd- 
|fcgs dlr lliat p^Vliament were a!gree9.l^l^(& t^o thj? 
represen^atfoa t have given of them. Rut no w, if 




enough' teijnpted ; th^t mof^ H-A^i^?l^ ^^9^k^ ^W^^? 
ma^d|mo^'pensioi^^^ t^Hsit'^iuc^^^^ ^^d UttJi^ 

j^irerog^ive is ;more dangerous t|i«fLi^mU(p^ 




hiiye been absolute in this very payliaBpfejit, whose 
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^iQDiHcler I dofeiM, if siK:b a tmnistef' bad been 
^Ijs to enUst, with placd.s, pensions, aitd octasiotiAl 
liPibes, not a slander majority, wWc)i the defec- 
tion of few might at any timfe defeat, but such 
a bulky wajoiity, al might impose on itself: if 
anyone, I «ay, shotrkl reiine^iii this manner, attd 
continue to insist that such a minister, with andti 
a pnrse, would have stood hisgrxKind in the par- 
iiaoient I speak of, with how much contempt and 
indignation soeA^er he might ha^e been every where 
treated by the people ; I shall not presume to 
assert the contrary. It might have been so. Our 
safety was owing as much, perhaps, to the po- 
verty of the court, as to the virtue of the parlia- 
ment. We might have lost our liberties. But 
then I would observe before I conclude, tfiat if 
this be true, the preservation of our religion and 
Hberty, at that time, was owing to these two cir- 
cumstances; first, that king Charles was not par* 
simonious, but squandered on his pleasures, wh^t 
he might have emptoyfed to corrupt this parlia- 
ment ; secondly, that the ministers in thjlt reigii, 
fingering no money but the revenue, ordinary- 
land extraordinary, had no opportunity to fitch in 
the pockets of every private man, and to bribe the 
i)ubbtes very often with their own moneys as 
might be done now, when fuAding bath been so 
toftg in fashion, and the greatest minister hath 
the mettns of being the greatest stockjobber, dftj 
not the emineiit integrity of the minist^r^ and the 
approved virtue of the age, secure us from any 
«ich danger. ^ : 

F4 We 
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We have now brought the deduction of partid^ 
very near to the era of whig and tory ; intowhich 
the court found means to divide the nation, and 
by this division to acquire in tl>e nation a supe- 
riority, which had been attempted ineffectually, 
even by corruption in parliament,— —But this I 
reserve for another letter, and am, 

SIR,. Yours^ 4^ 



LETTER IV. ' 

SIR/ 

There is a passage in Tally so extremely ap- 
plicable to the mischievous, but transitory^ pre- 
valence of thofe principles of government, which 
king James the first imported into this country, 
that since it occurs to my memory, I c^annot begin 
this letter better than by quoting it to you, and 
making a short commentary on it. " Opini- 
onum commenta delet dies, naturae judicia con- 
firmat *," Groundless opinions are destroyed, but 
rationaljudgments, or the judgments of nature, ajre 
confirmed by time. It is Balbus, who makes this 
observation very properly, when. he is about to 
prove the existence of a suprenie being. Tj)f 
same, observation might have been employed a* 
properly, on other occasions, against Balbus^ 
himself; and the truth of it might l^ve been ex- 

* L. 2. de nat. dear. 

emplified. 
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ex^lifiedi by comparieg the paradoxes and super- 
|stitiou& opinioBS of his own sect, as well: as the 
tales of a hippoeentstur, or a chimaera, with the 
eternal truths c^genuk^e theism, and sound phl^ 
losophy. Ja short, the application of it might 
liave been justly made ti>en, and may be so now 
in numberless instances, taken from the most im« 
portant subjects, on which the thoughts of men 
are exercised, or in which their interest, as men 
and members of society, are concerned. 

The authority of a sect, and much more of a 
state, is able to inspire, and habit to confirm, the 
most absurd opinions. Passion, or interest, can 
create zeal. But nothing can give stability and 
durable uniformity to errour. Indolence, or igno- 
rance, inay keep it floating,^ as it were, on the su^- 
fece ofihe mind, and sometimes hinder truth from 
penetrating; or force may maintain it in pro- 
fe^ion, when the mind assents to it no longer. 
Biit such opinions, like human bodies, tend to 
their dissolution from their birth. They will be 
soonrejected in theory, where men can' think, 
and in practice, where men can act with freedom. 
They maintain themselves no longer, than the 
same means of seduction, which first introduced 
them, or the same circumstances, which first im- 
posed them, attend and continue to support them. 
Men are dragged into them, and held down in 
tliem', hy chains of circumstances. Break but 
these chains, and the mind returns with a kind 
of in intellectual elasticity to it's proper object, 
jtruth. This natural motion is so strong, that 
. examples 
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examples mi^ he cited i^ mj&ik iembraeing 4mib 
in practice, before th«^ were ooeviiEkciscl of it m 
theory. TWe am .oa^es^ witere .rmson^ frwd 
from constraint, or nousod hy i^cMsityj actsria 
some sort the part 6f ij^stiftct. We are.itnpdied 
by oiie/he&irB we have time to form, an ^pki^m. 
We ^ve often detenniinedbytl^crther, agaiaat our 
ppinion; that is, before we can hesaiii piro|>erIy to 
ha«oditj.nged it. But obserW' her^ the perrers©- 
ness of that ratienal creature, maa, Wiimi*" 
this happeas^ when tiie judgm^t of nature, for 
SQ we may speak after TuUy, liath prevailed 
i^;aiiist tbeibabitoal prejudia3 of qpiaion ; ia^tead 
of ackaowledging tlie victorious t^'i^th, whiob de* 
tero^iae^ hiixi to act, instead of CDDdeaining^ the 
erroneousi opinion, against which, be acte^ W^- is 
tpQ often apt to endeavour, peevishly and pediMl^ 
jfeic?|Uy, to r^oncile his actions to bis erroar ; nay^ 
%Q p^r^ist in renouncing tme, a¥)d asserting^ Mne 
ma^im^, while he reaps the ben^sfit, and mail^taMs 
tJ:ie ponsieqiiences of the fornaer. 

You. see whither we are brought by these geaeral 
r^ftections. Thaabsucd opinions, (** ficlaB&vanfe*' 
Q^r Kom^n orator would have called tbem) about 
the rigbtj power, and prerogative of kingi», wane 
$0 little able to take a deep root, and to staad the 
blasts of: opposition, tliat few of those who dmw 
their swoxds on the side of kingCharles^^ the first, 
were determined, to it by them, i assent tl^sfi^ton 
coAteawporary authority ; on theautliority even of 
some whower^ tbemsely'es engaged in thatokuse^ 
from the beginning. to the end ofo.tti«'Givil- warn. 

A moi^ 
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^ n^re recent triirfition assures us, that when tl^ 
m»e opiniond revived Rt the restoration, they did 
mt sink deep even then into the minds of men ; 
i>utvfloated so auperficially there, that the parlia- 
SMxAf (the very parlianient, who had authorized 
them, »nd imposed them, as I observed in the last 
let|:er) proceeded a great way, and was ready to have 
proceeded farther, in direct opposition to them. A 
tradition stiil ipore recent will inform us, and that 
%iQ fcethd subject of this letter; that when these 
opiqroo^ revived again, at the latter end of the 
fi^tne reigo, with an appearance of greater strength, 
1^ of a more natioxial concurrence than ever, they 
revived but to be exploded more effectually than 
pten. King Charles made use of them to check 
the fernrent raised against his government; but 
di4 not seem to expect that they would subsist 
Jw,g in force. His wiser brother depended much 
en them ; but his dependence was vain. They 
W^De> at that time, wearing out apace ; and they 
wore out the faster by the extravagant use which 
,was made 'of them. They were in the mouths of 
l3Q^ny, but in the hearts of few ; for almost all those 
who liad thern in their mouths, acted against theml 
'S^iis were these wicked and ridiculous principleii 
jqf Agoremment twice revived and twice destroyed 
a^gjain, i» less than thirty years fronii the restore 
atwfo. . 

Ter si resQrgat murus aheneus, 

i . ' ,* ■ lu i , n -Ter- pereat } 

Ti^e second revival of these principles, for 
^nofi^h h9th heen said of the first, happened soon 

after 
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after the dissolution of the long parliament; and 
there, I think, we must place the birth of whig 
and tdry, though these parties did not grow up into 
full juaturity, nor receive their names till about 
two vears afterwards. The dissolution of this 
parliament was desired by men of very diflerent 
complexions; by some, with factious views; by- 
others, on this honest and true maxim, that a 
standing parliament, or the same parliament long 
continued, changes the very nature of the con- 
stitution, in the fundamental article on which the 
preservation of our whole liberty depends. But 
whatever motives others might have to desire 
this dissolution, the motives which prevailed on 
the king were probably these. This parliament 
not only grew more reserved in their grants of 
money, and stiff and inflexible in other matters, 
but seemed to have lost that personal regard 
which they had hitherto preserved for him. They 
brought their attacks home to his family ; nay, to 
himself, in the heats which the discovery and pro- 
secution of the popish plot occasioned. That on 
the queen provoked him. That on his brother 
embarrassed him. But that which provoked and 
embarrassed him both, was the prosecution of the 
earl of Danby, in the manner in which it was 
carried on. 1 will not descend into the particulars 
of an affair, at this time so well understood. This 
minister was turned out, and might have be^n 
punished in another manner, and much more 
severely than I presume any one, who knows the 
anecdotes of that age, thijiks that he deserved to 

be. 
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be. But 4he iBtention of this attack, according 
to Kapin, was to show that the king, as well as 
hji^ brother, was at the head of a conspiracy to 
(Jestroy, the governnent, and the protestant re- 
ligion. This is a yery bold assertion, and such 
a one as I do not pretend to warrant. . Bi^t thus, 
much is certain ; that if the earl of Dauby 's im- 
peachment had been tried, he must have justified 
himself, by showing what every one knew to be 
true, that the secret negotiations with France, and 
particularly that for money, were the king's ne- 
gotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the king hoped, by dissolving the 
parliapaent, to stop this prosecution; or to soften 
that of the popish plot ^ or to defeat the project 
of e?:cluding the diike of York; his hopes were all 
4j$f^pppinted. Thefollowing parliaments trod in 
the, steps of this. How, indeed, could they do 
Otherwise in those days, when the temper of the 
people determined the character of the parliament; 
when f^n influence on elections by prerogative, 
w^ long since, over, and private, indirect means 
of gaining another more illegal influence were not 
y^t found, or the necessary supports of such means 
w^^ not yet acquired; whenauy man, who had de- 
sir^ people, who knew neither his fortune, Jiis cha- 
racter, nor even his person, to choose him their repre- 
sentative in parliament, that is, to appoint him their 
trustee, would have been looked upon and treated 
as ^ madman ; in short, when a parliament, acting 
against the declared sense of the nation, would 
bi|¥e.Ha]^peared as surprising a phenomenon in the 
moral world, as a retrograde motion of the sun 

or 
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Hf mf bkTjer signal deviation of thitigi fi^ittl tfaSSf 
dftJitial^ 66ms^ ih ihe riaturat woi*f<i ? ' 

Tfi[*t^ was inidefed one point!, \M\lh tliis |>affia^ 
v^§ni hsid e5itremely t'cf heart, anfcf which was n^(3? 
Mrfgfer 6fietii6 tTie pirliaihen^^ Ma^ followed; if 
*f^h trt^ cotitfttcit (if th^ krng iri ft)reig^ a#^irs', 
(WVirtg^ tWS v/tt bel:w6en I^f^rfce, atid H^ol1a:n\f 
dmi M M^i whicfi eridfetf by M treaty d/Ki- 
i&igftfefll Thfe wrfr ^ds ii'ot trfade irf remote' 
cibtftitri^V It was made at oor door. Tlie nio-' 
tiV^ to fti on the* pavt of the a'^gres^or, w'ere nei- 
ther injuries received, nor rights^ irivkdfed'; bu"^ a 
sfiirif off cdriqiitest, ahct MrMced ustirfjaldipn. ' 
TPtr^ trit^eSt' we had in it W^ls^ iVot' siidi as" de-* 
\mim dfr'a I6ng^dh«n 6f cbnfii^'^i^titiley; arid te- 
([ii\mMm'^vihileiy to f!ridoiit;iJ?c?tpla%'anff^ 
ittfiAfediute. Tttesedrfrity, ancfaii onfe tini&,' fti^" 
^f^y ex^^tence of* tlife' Dutch comtAbii^eaftfe dfe- 
jferfdM'otii'the*evfe\if of if. Nd Wor\HVir theif, \f^tlk^ 
CdMxxct of A^^in^l Wfi^jbiAed opfenly wntlV I?ra1ic^* 
af"fiVst, ^'id sei^Vdd' her' jirivately to ^'eit& piif-' 
ffti^e a* la^t;- fnmisheti ' ampfe in\iltef to the' jiiH^- 
ik^ dVscbht^til?, attd' W^l^^df tb'iii^r^ise the il^f" 
Htfti^ciliVs of sUbceedi^^ pari iifimeiit^' oft t^vo'(yt\^^'^ 
points; M^hi'clV \<>bre' still open, ahit cc>tit\&M(P'td^ 
rfraT/lfteir v<rhbleat*teiit1ortV^s1oii;^ a§ "king Chai1e3^ 
suifereH' aiiy to sitVdtnS'ri^'tliB re'^f of his re^ 

Thefe' t\W poTiit'i^'Wef e th^ p¥6g^6uCiott of jifef ^ 
s6Tis iftVblVdd^ in*' th^pbpfeh plbf, Mtii^e eS(Cltf- 
sibti- of^ trife^ddkfe of Yoif : The fifVt b?' tfeg^M<f' 
prepaMed'taatiltintlt for "^ the' s^cemd^ Tli^ trutli is>'* 

that ihrtmiiim&^^amHhe'dm^m^^ 
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p.P!9^eed>fcd3i<kkCotemto'3 tetters, these prbefeof 
hie enfleavours to subvert the religion atm liberty 
o^tbe pfeOple be [JretendecP to govern, joined to so* 
nia»5^ otters pf ptrWjck notoriety, vrlirchsliowed: 
tl^ ^h<>\e bent' of his^ soiiil, artel ti»e' vvbote scb^mO'' 
of hi9 polic^*, wouW h^e. r.fforcBad^ reasoh mo^e- 
tlJaomiQioieHt for sacrificing th^ interest,r oi' even* 
tbe.rjgfijb (if you will call it ^}. of one mutt to the^ 
pr^lien'atioii' of tliree kiiigdonts. I kmysv h6vr 
partidi We are in the judgtnent^we^maice' co«- 
c^ning ourselves; atitl oor own interests; I know 
thut this partifilUty 16 the iirfnTedia^e efiiect of self>- ^ 
lov.e^ the strongest, spring in -the human, nay in 
the whole animal system ; and yet- I oamiothel|f 
b^d^ surprised^ that a nian shodldrelcp^ct ta be 
trjtisted'with»aQrowriy becautehdis borrt-a'princei , 
in a oouatry where he could not be triietcd by 
lady, and ought not to be trusted in reasohy with 
a constable's -staff, if hewasbbrhaprlviitepferson', . 
Let n*6 add, that such an e^pectaition must be 
defiled more unreasonable in a descient]a:nt of 
Hemy the fourth of Fmnce, if pbssiWiv th«.n jn. 
any other naani The hereditary title of the boiise 
of Bourbon, oni the extinction of that of Valois, 
wa$ t^ertainly as clear, and much bettler establish* 
ed by the laws and usages of France, than the 
hereditary right of any prince of the house of ^ 
Stuart to the crown of England ; and yet Henry 
the fourth, with all the personal qualifications 
which cdold recqiy^mend a prince to the e^te^m 
and loveofliis subjects, would never liave been 
repeived into the tlirone by the Frencb Jiation^ if * 

he 
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he ,had not been of iha leligion of that n&tion. 
Op what foundalion then could it be expected, 
that a pxotestant and afiee people «lioiild be lesg 
animated by reli^on and liberty both, than their 
neighbours had been hy religion alone ; for I^r^f 
had nothing to do in that contest i Our &ther| 
. were thus animated, at the time I aniispes^iiigb^^ 
The loQg parliament projected the exdusioB^j 
and if the design had been carried cm, in the 
spirit of a countrjt party, it would probably havir 
been carried on with a national concurrence, and 
would consequently have succeeded 'in effect^' 
though not perhaps at once, nor in the very fpmi 
j»t first proposed^ . , •' 

.The violent and sanguinary profi6Cution< ofthe^ 
P9pish plot. was intended, no doubt^ to make ther» 
snccess of the exclusion more secure, by rafising; 
the passions of men so high, that no expedient* 
but an absolute and immediate exclusion, in the 
terms of the bill, should be thought sufficients > 
Ik^annot help saying on this occasipn, that I ^h' 
this laudable and just design had not been pur- 
sued, by wading through the blood of so o^iany 
n^^n: enemies to our religion and liberty, indeed; 
but convicted, for the mo$t part, on evidence 
w^jlich could hardly have passed at any other time, 
I wisli we had done nothing which fnight be in- • 
texpreted to the disrepute of our own religipn, 
while we attempted to proscribe theirs. In fine, 
I wish, for the honour of my country, that the . 
pposeoutions on account of this plot, and much.^ 
I^pr^ on ac9^ttnj;^9f anot|iQr,, wJw^ was set up ^. 

: - . :-' ^a» 
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m « kind ^HftftlHiflSh ftr fikb, Arid Whldh CSttisdl 
9(m6 of th^ ti^bl^ hs i^ell tA some of the meaii- 
iest IHbM M itib ^ti6ii td b^ spilt, couM ke erazed 
<Mlt ttf Ihe i^^O^ds «f ItBtory. But theS« iS still k 
l^a^ier reascm t« WMi that: i^atef t«n{>er had 
tie«^ j^ined^ ^t t\&^ tibie, to 1!he s^e 2leal tor 
f^igmn aitkl libertjr. Meh were tniade to belietb 
tlMi ^aba kitl^, who HiO. yielded on so tnany 
'(Mftef ooea^totts, wodld yi^ ob this; ihat fai;^ 
wild bAd jlftT^ <i^ so niany ministers, would ^W 
tt[]l hisbrotb^i'atktiiit; and tlidt if iike partiaiheht 
#(MM atic^ notMA^r lessr tb^ the exdinion ib 
tfteif owh t<Hay, it would be extort^ from Mm. 
Now in titis they were fatally deceived, and I 
<!olitih«e fb '^ispictf till I me€t with beiti^ ti$it- 
iHtts^thiitt I haire y<^ fbund to the contrary, thdt 
Ikeyirtie so decer^ejd by the intrigues of two 
V«y o^posfte ckhiAi', Bjr the duke Of York*s, 
xfth Suf^m ta^eeikto all exclusions, wfaeth^^ abs6- 
Ut^t dflhthxAt but tttostio the last; and by the 
dirise (^ MoDOMuth's, who could hot find thfeir 
itlStf&inHUi aiiybot attirt>solttt6 exclusion^ ttoria 
m» ne^f^i vltd^ tht; bffl passed withotit ady 
&}6tftioi!r df&Hi MWi daughter^, asr next ih stit" 
'<d&l^tt: tor Which, as bishop Burhefttdhf^ii; the 
pdiatt of OtzA'ge was wffling to wrfnpfjr, on tht 
ftiMft Of astidtfttices be had r«ceivdd itoih h^^; 
It feet, which the bishop ihight know, and w^ihSy 
^rtwifdre tAe oh his wotd, as etcr&otSmfy a^ it 
iHima. I wohld *toft o/bsdhre thstt ktog tf illkft. 
ttetf ptificti of O^^o^, could ha*«« tio f^6'A l&r - 
eotiKtitiikg tiutt m ^tfb'^pt^e&iottsi) tb^6r6^ 
Vol. IU. G tfaould 
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sf^Quldnot bec6pfirmi?4 hy an act whjcbexclucW 
JUer father, esfcepton^^ andth^t w^ (^e.nep€5r 
,$ijty, real or apparent^ /)£ unitipg different {MiYat^ 
interests iatlie public}^ measure of e^c^u^ipg tt^e 
duke of York. Now, if this ^as. 1^ reaspn,, th^ 
^anie reason proves, what .shall ba fauther Cf^v^ 
firmefl iu the next letter, that a spirit of foqtiop 
^ap througl^ tlie proceedings of thp^e ifho pronw- 
^ ted th^ bill of e:^clusion : and when faction ,wa3 
^oppQSfed to faction, .there is no roonpi ta wp^er» 
if tLat gf the court prevailed. The kjingi whp 
l^had not used to show firmness on.ot^ec ocqasions, 
wfts firm on this : and the consequence of pui^hing 
^tlie exclusion in this. manner, was giving; bi«» ^1^ 
^opportunit)^ of breaking the.., po^ntry p^rtyi qf 
,.piis(iding the nation into, whig apd tqry: of gp« 
verniiig himself ^vithout parliaments; aui^^/Qifletipf-* 
^ng thf .throne^ open to« .his brother, npt anly 
Wjitbout our lirnitations or conditions,. but.wit^*a 
^ moroab^olute power established, than apy ^prince 
.oflusrfamily had enjoyed.^ - - ^.; .. 

. As soon as the court hadjgQt, by m^s^gape^ 
,,a plausible pretence of obj,^ij[ig ajspirit pf f^^ipp 
to those in thp opposition, theislrength^of the.op- 
, position was broken, because the pa^on^l ^niop 
^ was dissolved, Acountry party mu$t be. antlwiri^d 
by the Voice of the country. It must be formed 
^ mti principles of comrnpn interest. It cannot be 
, Hnited and maintained on tjje partipular prej^ydiicj^s, 
any more than it can,. or ou^ht to,i^> diieg|^ 
. to the particular interests of any $et o( men yrl^ 
^jwever; Apartj; tlmcwstitjjL^^^^ isj^mf^roj^y 
'.. ^«'^ a a : called 
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calJed party ; Jt rs the nation, speaking and acting 
in the discourse and conduct x>fpiarticula> tnen. It 
\Vi}\ prevail in all struggles sooner or later, as long 
ai our constitution subsists; and notlnng is more 
^ksy to demonstratt^ than this, that whenever such 
a^party finds it difficult to prevail, our con^titu-^ 
tloh^s in danger; and when they find it impossibfe, 
otif constitution ninst in feet be altered. On tbfe 
other hand, whenever the prejudices and interests 
of particular sets of men prevail, the essence of 
a country party is annihilated, and the very ap- 
pearance of it will soon be lost. Every man will 
resort in this case to that standard, under which 
he hath been marshalled in former divisions; to 
which his inclinatioils lead him; or which, though 
he does not intirely approve, yet he disapprovei^ 
the least 

'- Such a dissolution of a country party was 
brought about at the period to which we are 
timvicome in our deduction of parties, by the 
passions^ the poblick pique^ and private interest 
of particular lAenj and by the wily intrigues of 
flie court. The dissolution of this party, and the 
new: division of the nation into whig and tory^ 
brought us into extreme danger. This extreme 
danger reunited the nation again, and a coalition 
of parties isaved the whole. Such an experience 
might have showed tliem, that how opposite 
fioever their professions were, yet they really 
differed more, on negative than on positive priw 
ctpleft; l^t they saw one another in a false iight^ 
Hat. ther most' pacrt,^ and^ fcmght with phant&tn/?! 

G z conjured 
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,poq).Uir^d up to maintain their divisi^n^ rath<^. 
than wi,th real beings. Exp^rieqce had not tlfiM 
happy effect soon. The swell of the sea contini^ed 
long after the. stprm wa^ over; and we have i^een 
%l\ese parties kick and cuff like drunken men, 
\v(hen,thpy. were both of the ?am^ si^e. — h^% 
ps.|iope that this scene of tragical fqlly is over^ 
to the disappointp[\ent of those wl^oare coi^sciqu^ 
of pa^t; iniquity, or who meditate iuture mis/pbi^ 
Ther^are no others who wi$h and endeavonc t9 
prolong it. 

lam^SIRi^c. 



LETTER V. 
, SIB, 

^Nothing i^ more useful, nothing more niecessasry^ 
in the condnct of .puUick a&ix^t than a jusfcdisr 
cernment of spirits^ I mean here tuot only that 
•atuial private sagacity which i&converaant abmrt 
individuals, and enables some m^ to pry, a& it 
were, into, the heads and hearts of others^ an4 to 
discover with them those \aiieut principles which 
constitute their true characters, and are often 
disguised in outwand action; but Imeahprin^ 
csipally that acqmrad, pnbMok, political aagaciljri 
which is of the same kind^ thoughi I tUnk not) aL<> 
togetl^r the same thing as the formfir ; which Q^mM 
from, nature too, but requires, mocq to be asiusted 
hy experi^ice, and formed b^ art. TlliSa i& that 
supeitiour talent of ministerac^ state, wiliQhia;io 
rarely foai^din those «f otbec cpttii|ne8,.aiul which 
. - abounds 
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alidnnds sb happily at present in tWose of Great* 
Bfi^airii It is by this, that they discover the iriost^ 
^cret dispositions of other courts ; arid, discovering' 
those dispositions, prevent their designs, or nevef 
Suffer ihemsfelves to be surprised by them. It is by* 
thisj'that they watch over the publick tranqutffity 
at loitie; foresee what effeci evcfry event that? 
happens, and much more every $tep they tnske 
thc^fiisefves,' will have oh the sentiments and pai^^ 
Siotis of mankind, Thi^ part of hiiifian wisd6ni i* 
therefore every where of use; but is of mdis^ 
pensable necessity in free countries, where 4 
greater regard is to be constantly had to the vari^ 
ous fluctuations of parties; to the temper, hmtioory 
opinion aftd prefudices of the people. Witt^pul 
such a regard as this, those combinations of pe- 
ctiKar circhmstancerf, which we cdmnaonly call 
conjunctures, can never* be improvedf^o the hed 
advantage, by acting in conformity, arid in pro- 
portion to them ; smd vf ithout lAiproving iriicA 
conjunctures to the best advantage, it is Tm|>os- 
sible to achieve any great tfndertaking, or even 
H} totaduct affairs Successfully iri their ordinary 
toiif s^. 

* A H^ant ofthisjiisU discernment of spirits, if 
I atn riot eixtremely mistaken, defeated the desigi^ 
of tlibse who prosecuted with so much vigour the 
popish plot, and the excbsion of the dtike Of 
Yol^k. Several of them were men of very grea!t 
abilities; and yet we sliaff have no reasoli to lBfe 
fiiifprised thdt th6y failed in this point, if we 
ikW^tt hbw unfit eveii th^ gr<?atesfr geVms^ i^ to 
'^^ *- * 6 3 discern 
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discern the spirit of others, wlien he.haifaonce 
overheated his own. All nren are fidlible: but 
here lies the difierence. Some men, such as I 
have just mentioned^ crogised by difficulties, pressed 
by exigencies, transported by their own passions, 
6r by the passions of those who fight under their 
banner, may now and then deviate into errour, 
and into errour of long and fatal consqeuenee* 
But there ^e some men, such as I shall not men-i 
tion upon this occasion, (because I resenrq ^tiBfSi 
for another and a better) who never deviate into 
the road of ]good sense i who, crossed by no dif- 
iicuItieS) pressed by no exigencies^ meeting scarce 
opposition enough to excite their industry, and 
guiding a tame well-tutored £kx:k, that fbUaw 
Jheir heU-^weather obstinately, but never tread on 
Jiis heels; there are. men, I say, whose speoia) 
privilege it is to proceed with all these advantages 
deliberately and superciliously, from blunder to 
blunder, from year to year, in one perpetual masse 
of confused, incoherent, inconsistent:^ umneaning 
pcbemes of business, 

. But having nothing to do with the.. men , of 
tills character at present, I return to tliose of 
the former class; to the men who ]ed the whig 
party, at it's first appearance in. the time ef king 
Charles the second. The foundation upon which 
they built all their hopes of success was this; 
that they should frighten smd force the king, into 
,a compliance with them ; but they did not enough 
consider, that the methods they took were equally 
proper to (righteii and fwce $i great part of the 

nation 
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nation from them, by reftsoa of the ^pfirtk^ila^^ 

eti<;una6ttoces of thattime. Tbey did not encHi^ 

<x)n5ider) that when they beganto put their designs 

mdexeeution, scarce twenty years had passed fropr 

the restoration; and that the highest principles^ HI 

favour of the church and the monarchy, hcMl prcir 

vailed almost universally duHng one half of t)^ 

tdttel^ and very generally during the otb^ l^fj 

4faait dEieyhadtheacetdj&ntal passions of the people 

.fnrthem^but the settled habits of tlunkiag agaioft 

Jthem; that they were going off from a brol^l to 

a^nanow bottom; from the nation to apart.ofihe 

nation^ and ibis at a thne, when they wapt^^ 

.iBore'thanondinaryooncurrenice of the whole bQ<j^. 

They did itot enough consider, that they were 

changing the very n^tureof their party, and giv* 

jfig an opportunity to the court, which was then 

baffle; in the strict sense of the word, a^&cliQB, 

' to gtaw up into a party agai9> and such a party as 

trouiddtvideiat least, tl»e people with them^ iipqn 

principles^ plausible in those days, and su^ciept 

to raise a spirit capable to disappoint all their 

^nd^vours. '~ 

The same resentments and prejudices^ the sat|ie 
jefiftolrdiesand fear^, which burst out with violence 
- upo« many occasions a few years before, lay still 
iri the hearts of men; latent and quiet, indeed, aDd 
wearihg out by degrees, but yeteajy t^ be revived, 
ttttd to- be blown • up ancwv : If we • compare ;^li6 
feonduct of the longfdarliamcnt iu 1674 and i^^s, 
wVth the attempts which -had *beeti lately made, 
during the ad«iinistratloh)of the^ams *wth- the 
• /.: • 04 secre 
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^5igns^nd pmctioei^of t)t|9Qowl» whieli wene th«ei 
ilg^^ tei^.^wd yery authentically t^t jight ; with 
i^Q^sb^jl^i Spatlft&dji;, 9^4W|i was tb^ 8iibd««di 
Yg^ a. re4 ^y^mW^W^ MtWi tha* of Ic^^a^ds 
^«#J^^ te.Wi?*»9W <^.a0of8*tttei»»^*iww 

WM:^i^^^^^^^^^^^?^ in obwck^vd'SMtt^*; ^ppt4 
jfi*»tt§^ft ^ %«]? >^W*o r«¥iv*i 444 au ^)h 

^^^ft,t^pqpis5feplpkt.^ok;^,wt woo aftepw^ 
^tflt mighty fi^«a#i \n yfkM>h (bPselijbtlQ fires, tl^ 
V|gpatQ,lHffa^!*a^^^ TTW&giseat e^eM 

msa^ the church and the di>«enters oantiqui^tQ 
«j|f^ii^9 ofi^^ th^y t^act begM^ to^dQ bv^pre.; and 
^. «Q^ ^iv^isi^n 9^ paptif^ was. th(SLt aC tbe com;! 
49^ t^ <?f>V^H^^QV.^V>^S.^ thiB:pai^iaQ»i9nM^tedt 
3ut still it was evkleiiLt wkh hQw d^sili^ate a baud 
^i?y ^|ui^>|ia]t K!J**«4: tP wr fpn|»r, di$pMM% 
mf^i]^\ to bi^ toiiph^fi tt i;nas^ei/^d«mi th?it tbf$ 
{east alaro^ given ^ i^q^^f-Ghj crrrtp tJbQse whqi 
YJ^^^ tl^^ipselves o%ji^^raD«iples $;{. Ipyajty tbgin . 

^ ^ li^bicb 
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which w»»ykt* Asmn%d ^er, imd to m&« iv^^jKW 
pu<9M ant <4^ihe ie^4 <|f the old. 

Ttiese partki^ Weie fid riiised, while the )Mgf 
-pmMammt 9$t^y be^MM a geneml cipittieii pte^ 
yiMlad) andweiieneugbiMEndedeii tiieh-fn^^cedrat 
eoadoct, that how&tef ^ngry the kinf might h^ 
iviA the pairliaiiieat, or the ^liattieat with Hifk 
kkig, afew pofolar ste^ tiiiidee»oiie side, aad 
alMeiiioiieygraiiM'Oii'theothen would softait 
BttBM«wbetwfcaiil hii W i,M ddiipOBet h iMiito^^ 
Ihmer^uarrelf* As-hot thevefbre as the parfianfant 
grav^, aad asaiiBMllds somepcM^ 
thegr ^ceadedtheir bouadft ; yet siMi it wm difBaolt 
to peimade ^Ten these piof^ that a narH tiaa ut 
Ittaa^Jbls would push things tK>the laskeartnmiity } 
dastroj the €x>mtilutioa they had scMtad aad sufh 
ported with so much mat; or draai tiie sirord 
agcdnst aprkioe, to wheai thay had home so ttaxik 
afi^olioa. But in the paHiaments whMi foUewad*^ 
the >caae was* not the same ; aad I will slate as 
shortly as I can, apon aathoritieSy which no vmui, 
fihely to ^ofrtradict me mtst Mftase^ what aiada 
the dififereiiGe. These aathoritiea shall he that of 
Ihiraet, andthat crf^Rapin ; whom I qaoDe, oathis 
occasion, for Hke same reasea l^t I weidd quolMf 
my hMd Cfiirmd^i^ agaiasfc kmf Cbackis the firsts 
or Litdlbw tor him. 

la tlie year tSj^, before we have grooada* saft ' 
fletent- to affir lo, that the design ojf ^ estchading^ tha * 
dake of York was^fbitni^^ but not bdhipe we haw ' 
yeason to suspeet^ that it mi^^t be in the thoaghts ' 
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^«(^jl2i^li tiiasewbo stood foremMtmi^opp&rf 
sition to the couitwem^viery iQdust£iouftte^p£o»9 
<^0 a di;ssolatiQti:Q£the long- pacIiAment; i»o ia^ 
di^ripo?, -that tfaey f^ Bcgi^tiiit^ the affijic with 

, the diikey wha b^ ixmeqrFed in a y^ite £dr aa>adt 
<lr$sfi to dissolr^ il» 5,-aiiditb^y,' underkook f .that, a 
Wiv |)ariKaiTOiit«h«mld .b^ 9m>reiiiclia9J8^}e|Q'gra{it 
^G p$pi4t9,atgj#radLiai?5 tbsn.thiijr wouk) Qv^rrAttA 
tbi» "vtrould prjpve. Ti>Q rp^ii^ wi9m in ^rrtt* 

Jte^if^ measure ( $imse> i^ol^an dmw/a<d0Q%^rar 
tioa'^'ilwtifyi^g it^ Aodisinde thigir doitgn jfrit 
H^ t^divi^tihe kwg t ai^ ^;peopl& ; J^tJ^i&Jr 
to c0toelBd0 tj^atthe prpt«atant% whpMd b$ij^jiii 
il;^ tfee liniel^meMiciu upon p^ viei*?»*:were 
^t io**. aa nis^h:43Q, wben theii: vwwsr ro^Uiglm. 
This j»ariJww«;.had pu^hed.a strict wd.tlK>i^i»f h 
^fiMttin«J&)n.i|sito ^Ue pofash plqt, i^itb greRt s^n^ 
Verity ^nd «eal. Nay^ the p:^^ of the exdu^iop 
Jiadb^WiStQrtecJj? though not pws^uted* ,i»: |l|e 
last s^sicm. .May;we ^ot take Jt for g^^ifd 
however^ that ,ihty, ,whp ,wer« liow rasplyed to 
cairy th?«x9te«M>^5 Wja^jPiianer in thtpy wpn 

attempted taicarjry it,and,wjbp i^resaiv by wp^- 
quence, thediftcul^iss-th^t wouW l^ppRps^^o 
tbam, ;and the 6tropg::in€afiures .thpy .s|ip\i|<J,:fre 
pWiged jtp.p?trsuej in,Qr4ey to q^sempps^^ ih§m^ ^if- 
ficnlties; I say, might not theyj.ttpnk ti^^ J^nlia-r 
mentlmuch lejBs proper thaa a^y otI^rvtQ;eng[p.ge 
jai)id;P«'sistii>suqh?iifiia«pRe3i They.thojightUiBS^ 
.'veithpjit 4$ul?^;^ 6P far thpy j**dg©dj?pt^fii\4l»n 
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UPON PARTUS. §1 

the king, who. came into the dissolution upon ^e^ 
different motives. But as to the consequett9e 
of engaging a new parliament in socb stroooig 
ipeasnres^ the event showed, that the king judged 
better thi^n they, in the progress of this affair.^ 

The dissenters, who hadheien long persecutor 
hy the parliament, and bantered and ahu^dhy the 
<)0ttrt9 were enqpuraged by the coi^funct^re; rtp 
lift up their heads. They took advantage of, the 
horrour and indignation, which the disppv^ry f^tlte 
popiish piot, and the i^^e made of this discoy^i^, 
had raised all over the kingdom. They could not 
be more zealous in this cause than the. members 
of the established churqh bad^shown tfai^mselves tf> 
be y but they cried, perhapa/Iouder fpr it- In ^oj^p, 
whatever their managem^ent was, or hpweyer Jthey 
were abetted, certain it is that they were vejytwj- 
live, and very successful too, in the elections of tlie 
parliament which followed the lon^ parliaipent^ 
according to Rapin, who asserts that mapy of the 
members, chosen into this house. of commpi^^ 
were.presbyterians. He might have said as much, 
upon just as good grounds, of the two parli^une^ts 
which followed this; and I shall speak of them in- 
discriminately. The leaders, who mustered all 
their forces, in order to push the bill of exclusion, 
looked on this turn in the elections as an advan- 
tage to them: and it might not have been a dis- 
advantage, if they and the dissenters had improved 
it with more moderation. But they were far from 
doing so, as Rapin. himself seems to own a little 
uuwiljiingly^ when he says^ that complaisance for 

thi 
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tfid Jjresbyteri^ns Vas carried, perhaps, too fer in 
tHeMfl for the* comprehension of protestant dis^ 
aifthters. Bishop fibrnet speaks more plainly, ije 
bwilj^ tWft many began to declare openly in favoui* 
of the ittottconformists; that upon this* the non- 
ednfbrhii^rts behaved thenfiseltes very inflecentlyj 
Wiit they fttt severely on the body of the clergy ; 
dfad; that «Hey made the bishops and cletgy 
dp|)X'dh^i*, that i rebeDten^ and with rt the ]phU 
Hi^ihe bhtm* M jiieces, vf^ design^; Sevtera! 
othei' passages of ihe same strfeilgth, and to th» 
ttsme' pdrji^se; mij^ Be collected from thfe hiJ?i 
toiisthj aind he, 'irtio reads them> will not be strt^- 
prised, I think, to find tfwrt such proceedings a^ 
tfiterije, both in parfiament and 6iit of it, gave an 
alarm tcr the clef gy, and set them to make parat 
lete between the late dhd the prissettt times j and to 
inftrse the fean^ and the passions, which Agitated 
them, into the* nation. The bishop accuses theh^ 
fttde^; of doing tills with much itidecency. But 
fjrey, who are frightened ottt of th'eif wits, tfrifl bfe 
apt to be indecent; and indecency begetW in- 
deceiicy. : ^ , , . 

At the same time that the jealbusiies of k (lesign 
to destroy the'chtirch prevailed, others pf^vSif^ 
Kketvise of a design to alter the government 'df 
the state; of a design not only agaitist the ^uctfe^- 
soY,'but' against the pos^ssor of the crown. Many, 
weff-meaning men, says bishop Burnet upon 'dAh 
occa^on, began to 'dislike these practices, and ib 
apprAend that 14 change of gov^rilment was d^^-^ 
signedVi— -.-^The king^ c^mef ta' thintlrfniself/ 
'"^ ' ■ '. . says 
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a(»y3 the s^pne ^tl^>r upQn, lu^othcsr occmoq, 
Jf.i|^led at^chieflljr, though, fpr^^eceiu^y's. sake his 
Ijf tttier yf^ off\y fx^m^ B,apia, goes farther ; ftr, 
^peal^qg of the jsame time, he uses this remarkable y 

e}i^]^j^ii^^ 9 f^ha^t ^' Thiugs seemed to be taking y/ 
*^ t^saoie cQurse as iu the year 1640^. and there ^-/ 
'V^wa^ xeasop to think, that the opposing party 
^' h9d no better ioteptions tpwards the king noi^if 
<< than, the ^emiespf king Charles the iir^t ha^ to« 
^\ vacxls him/' Qnt whateyeir 900^^ part^pular men, 
whp kn^w them^eifes irreconcilable with thp king» 
a$ ^ell as ^he duke, or some others^ who had still 
9ibopit them a tang of religious enthusiasm ajid re-r 
publican whimsies, migjbd; intend ; I am &r from 
t^ntdgoig the party, who^prpmot^ th^excliu^iou, 
if^&9Si% to 4fi^txQy, on the contrary it is plain, tixatff. 
tbfiy meai)t to prjsserve, by that veryo&easurQ, the { 

<|Qpstitutioa in. churphaad state. Ther^pnwhyl 
quote 4iese pafts^gesj^ and refer to others o^ tlie 
s^^ kind, is not to show wbittwas really de- 
^gi(^e4» but what was apprehended ; for as the dis^ 
tiq^t^paof whig and tory Sjobsisted long after the 
real differences were extinguished, so were these 
pj^tief at i^st divide, not sp mnph by overt acts 
qcvujtuttjsd^; ^ by the, itpprehensipns, which e»ch 
of th^ ^iM^ortained) qf tl^ intentions of the ot|i^* 
Wh«n tbie^ r^plujtion was* once taken of r^ecting 
!ijy[,tknitAt\Qns>0)qifthe beUef artfully, and, I thinks 
knAyi$)l^ propag^ted^ that tbe king wpuld yield, if 
the p^Mwnent persisted i the. necessary aonse- 
.<|i|«nc^.oCttekiQg'&adbmng inflexibly to hjs bro^ 
thei^ innre. tjipss^ whtchi followed^, ti^sm 'VfuJminsi^ 

par- 
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pariiamehtaris/* karsh votes, angry proc^dihg^ 
dddresses, that were in truth reihohitra«ices, pi*6- 
Jects of -associations, pretensionstoa'power of dis- 
pensing with the execution of* laws, (that very 
prerogative they hadso justly reftfscdto the croiihi) 
and many others which I omit. All tliese wotiB 
have been blasts of wind, *f brirta fiilminai'^ no 
thiwe, if the king had yielded: and that they were 
pusiied in this confidence by tfie bulk of the party 
who pushed theih, cannot be doubted: since it 
cannot be doubted .that the bulk of tlie party 
depended on the king's yielding almost, perhaps, 
even to the last. Some few niight be lilt- 
ing, nay desirous, that he should iW»t yield, dnd 
hope to bring things into a state of confiision ; 
which none but madmen, or those, whom 1;hetr 
crimes or their fortunes render desperate?, can 
evet- wish to see. But it would- be Wd, indeed. 
If parties were to be characterized, not by their 
coftoihon view, or the general tenour of their 
conduct, biit by the private views imputed to 
some among them, or by the particular sallies^ 
into which mistake, surprise, or passion, hath 
sometimes betrayed the best-intentioned, and 
even the best-conducted' bodies of men. Whig 
and tory were now formed into parties ; but I 
think they were not now, nor at any other 
time, what they believed one another, nor what 
they have been represented by their enemies^ 
nay by tlieir friends. The whigs were'not round- 
heads, though the measures they pursued, being;, 
stronger than the- temper of the nation* would 

thett 
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t^n bear, gave occstfion to th^ s^^pickm^ I have 
menticmed The torie^ werf^ not cavaliers, though 
they took tho alarm so su4deu and so warm for 
t,be church and th^ king ; and though they carried 
t^^^iiK^ple6!]ia;i4iiri9HriifHtha ^g^oM letot, while 
thft{j(«at of jt^foir cof&te^s wilh th^ <i]^Qis«f^ par^ 
i^tedj,5.J^\ghiec jrti^n they had< beeo ,eyer carried 
hi^e. The whig^ . wei^ £^ disaenteilBj^ iK>r re^p^ikr 
^^EU^,;^houg)i%they&\^ou<^.^^ though 

spm^ incqmideri^l^ remaiBs q^ the latter anight 
fmd shelter in thek pai^ty^ TTh^torie^ badino dift- 
pi9*ition to lieiQqfYie slaves, qr p^tpythwigb.they 
ai^tted. thp; §xergise of an exorbitant, power by 
itbe Gxpwm^pd'lih^iugh.they support^ the jprelen* 
sionsof' a *p<^^h suo^ssprt^ it.-— Thus I ^hiuk 
about th^ parties^ which ai^pse in the reign of kiog 
Charl^ t))^ «econ4i^pd as 1 4eliver my thought 
yf'ith frankness, X hope the^ will be receive fvith 
candour. Sqipae farthv ^nd stro(^ger reason^; fw 
: reeeiy ing. them «o 5 may perhaps appear in a wb^^- 
, .ijiveot letter, / . . - ^ ^ r 

r aih, SIR, • 

' Your^i, &c. ^ 
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96 M ^luimrjiTioK 

LETTIBR VL 

Bin, 

JpkiRg CharleK UiesMdodl MtM have b6«ft i^Mvui^ 
ed «>poti to dacri^a the chimerical ^hriiie right of 
bt&br<»ther to thereftl mterest, and right too, of hts 
pMple ; thm happy event ivt)iilii have made Wtti 
ample asieikis in future ease mA quiet, and tfae^ 
nation in future decurity, for aV precedent dtsoffw 
der$^ dangers^ and fears of danger. But instead 
of thU, he WBS every day confifined ki the resohi- 
tion of ^ot giving up, direclly and in tetikm, 
that right of his brother^ wlnclt hetiienght refleet- 
ed «tre«igth on his oivn. The very nMaslHi^ 
taken to force him to submit, endbled him to 
reside. The opposite spirit ^m itself^ ra VkkA 
and vidence* The i^Htof hiihioaie vwiilbly m 
the nation; and he sair very so^ott the tithe a^ 
preaeh, lyhen. he wight ventiiire to appeal to hte 
people against his parliament. This time Wtts 
come, whan .men were once convinced that a 
country party prevailed no longer, but that fao- 
tioti had' taken it's place. Many appearances, 
which I have not room to enumerate, served to 
propagate this opinion^ particularly the behavi* 
our and almost avowed pretensions of the duke of 
Monmouth; which were carried on even in defi*- 
ance of the solemn declaration made by the king> 
that lie had never mai*ried the duke's mother. 

Some of the worthiest and warmest men, who 
were engaged for the exclusion, complained them- 
selves. 
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selves, even from the first, of the private mtetests 
and feetious intrigiif^ ivhich prtvailed among 
them. " I must cdnfess," says a very considerable 
man *, who laid down his life for this cauSiii after*- 

'*-I-ifiht!»t coiifesdj Iido ttot-know three ttiefnl^ It 
"fhmd; dnd tbst a 9ptt^ of ^dinfesfs rei^nft 
" -amwig us,' fer beyond any I have ever otfisertml'- 
" fe iny life/' And ytt he had liv«ed ^lid HoteAlijpL 
asrfectitws «rtnne as thi^natidn ever sat^.- He^flrii^ 
c&eis.'^ Softie loob who is fittest to mmsBd^-^ 
»^ {31tey are for tteft-most part divMed^bMWeaii^tilli ' 
'^jprince of Oraiige, and « the duke of Moflnitnitte ; 
'< ^JPhe ilrBt hath pkiinlythe mostpiausibtetHki 
« ..i^I liecd not tell ybu the reasons against MmP 
"• mot»th.-*-The strongfeit for him are, ttett who* 
"ievw i«'oppo^ed' to'York wilHiave a good |)^art^i - 
^'rand'di Scotland, which is every day?Jike.to be* 
'' in arm^, dioth certmnly favour ima, ajuimay 
^ protnibiy be of as much importane?^ m Jibt 
•* trouMes that are now likeJy to fall upon inr, 
•* as they were in the beginning of ibe last. 
** Others are only upon negatives^ fee.*' 

i could easily mwltiply proofe of thi» kind ; fast 
I think I need not take any pains to sho\v^ iha* 
there was such a faction formed at this time; nsir 
to refote Welwood, who ass^tsr tteit the diike of 
Monmouth wast not ambitions to the degree c€ 
aspipmg to the ctown, tiH after his landing rtt 
the west* I will ofily rem«trJc, that theefferfa^ of 
thisfection among those who drove on the Wiaf 

* Algernon Sidsky, 

VeL. III. ^ exclusion. 
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^xehiitbn; furnished anotiiter ikiotiTe to the dit i^ 
sion and itnimosity t>f parties; The tcftiiei^ who 
hBid dividecl fi?mn the others, on jealousies of de^ 
«ighs to change the coostitulion m church and 
Bm^f^ bejpMi now to apprehend tlial the opposite 
party Biigbt succeed in another vieiv, and setnfi 
a king of th€rir own nomination. A notion then 
estertained.by many, that the worse title a mm 
luid/tliie better king he was likely tomnke, «lid 
aot persuade them. They liad saff&red under thd 
tyranny of a piarty; many of them had been 
iiieaMciTes the abettors of a party admkristratiot^'j 
and they &ared with reason a party king. Thiia 
personal interests were mihgled on both sides with 
piiblick considerations; and the dake of York 
gamed a great number of adherents, not by aifee^ 
iaon to hiai> but by an aversion to-Monmeiithi 
wfaiohincpeaBed among the tories,4n iHy>portion as 
the duke's popularity increased among the wbigs^i 
not by any favourable disposition in the tories to 
.popery and arbitraiy power; but by a dread, a9 
I lutve observed already, <tf retnrmng in the least 
degree under the influenee of thos^ pr}n<j^>lesj 
and the power of those ttien, whose yoke had 
galled the necks of many ■ that jvere still alive an^ 
active <Hi the stage of publickalfiMrs.' " Men grew 
^^ jealous of the design^^ (says bishop Burtiet^ 
speaking of MonmouthV popularity) *^ and fain* 
^ cied h^« Was a li*?w civil war to be raised; 
f^ Upon this, they jbined with .tl^e duke's party ;'^ 
foreamng the duke of York's, 
^ I say nothing^of theappreheQsk)ns ent^tbined 
^."''•' ■•• 17 .^ '■' on 
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%)m< Qtlsiepr frpM Scatianidt) liecauae tbwgib tber» 
yf0^^ eveain* the begiiming of those striiggil»4 a^ 
^MUK^^rt^befcw^ea those ^bo w«Fe oppmssecibj^tjbe 
^fiwctjtb^i'^*' And tlioise „wh(>f>pposed itAwej* M^hiclk 
gr/^f^i aftcirw^d iatQ a obisev eoireipi^iideticeii 
fM^d , Mirage griper , far oi^i^^n y y^ the ^ed^tiout 
^pittt>« tibat ssive^oceftsioo} to these, apprehensknui 
IM»^ ^lt|i^t9l'ioii$i iV4t3 rcMlzed and exasiiierQted 
hK? ^ti^^^nhuiviiuiiy o£ the duVse of Lauderdale t 
whQi tJ^bOkugh it| preshyt^rian hiiDself,; wm .the 
h»«jj^ oi th»tpaity;. pushed the wmnmekyoi 
11)09 inU> ttipiatifiabte :exQ$fi3e6r I'ev^ed thmt 
^iiiy^^/P'tl|e>cqveaaiit,: mid wroughtUp^J^e 
f9^t)iisj^sn)^<^e^ to acsassii^tion $uid rebeltioB)^ 
If^m^ ^nljrob$0p?e, tbrt. thifi wa» plwily thefttiolt 
of ;ti»^^cpi|rt, and caiild UPt therefore lie imputed 
^i^he. w|rtgs, whatever use some of ibnt psriy^ 
might, prc^pof^, tu xmkn^ of suoh a difiposittoo. 
yjfi^ violei^^e of the copveqtialei^ i waa acnuided 
hij^t^riu oi^er to jialli^e the ^eyeritiei exercised 
i^ iJie gpveroisieni of that, kingdcim. But tb^ 
r^^ivauahle meu ^f ail pj^r^ea thc^ughl; theft> ai^ they 
()^k aovv^aud always. wUl- thinks that it is the 
^Rty^^C thP.^e vyho govern, to discern the spirit of 
tl^; P^PiNl^i t9 ccwider even their pafesionfis ta 
l^ye^^regaird ;tp their wealcuessesi md to shpw^ 
i^(l^g^jjce tp^4>h§ir.^ej^^esj.audthat miii>i[tefis, 
?fjtifti^»if h , whajt >h^ <i4g!^t prevent;, srt'eljiTiore 
eu^e^Wje th^p.^hpsiBriv^ 'mk(:J 

As the two parties wep^tfqripedi so was 4^tr 4t% 

Tjuiiqa iai}j^tf|o#d hjf vimHP^ j^JN^?^ wd fears ; 

a 2 which 
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Which ar6 often sufficient to tiouHA themsdreg, 
Ivheri thejr have oiice takeii root in the mind; 
and which were, at this time, watered and culti- 
vated with all the factious industry possible. The* 
most improbable reports, the most idle surmises, 
carried about in whispers. Were sufficient, as I 
^ight easily show iri various' instances, to raise a 
panick terrour iii one party, or the other. In both, 
there were but too many persons on the watch, 
to improve tod to propagate these terrours, and 
by a frequent repetition of such iiftpressions to 
raise the alarm and hatred of parties to the l^hest 
pitch. He, who went about tb aliay this ejttm* 
vagaht ferment, was callied a trimmer; and he who 
was in triith a common friend, wassune of being 
treated like a common enemy.' Sonie, who voted 
/ for the bill of exclusion, were very far from being 
^ heartily for it; but I hAve seen ^ood reasons to 
believe, and sudh there are even in our pubti^k 
relations, that some of those who voted against 
it, and declared for limitations, concurred in the 
end, thoiigh they differed in the means, with 
lliose who promoted the bill. Aftd yet such men 
were constaritly m^ked 6ttt as favourers 'of p6* 
pery and enemies to their couhtry. Thuis in th* 
othfer party, iheri, who had no oth^ vieW biit 
that of securing their religion and liberty, and 
who meant nothing* more than to force the court 
into such compliances as they judged necesftiii^ 
to establish this security, were stigmati^^ with 
^he opprobrious names of fanatick and republican^ 
Thus itiia^pened ia tiMediys, end 'thuarit hap- 
pen* 
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pens m^ours; when any* man who declareft against 
.ascertain persen, against whom the voice of the 
nation bath already declared, or complains of things 
which are so notorious, that no man in the nation 
•eandeny them, is sure to be followed by the cry 
'<rf* jacobitismorrepublicanism. But there is agreat 
difference, God be praised, between the two cases* 
•The present cry, being void of pretence, is there- 
jMe without. efieot* It is heard in few places, 
-smi believed only in one.~ But to return. 
, When the nation. was divided in this manner, 
ibe heat of the parties increased as their contest 
lasted, according to the usual course oi^ things. 
•New engagements were daily taken^^ new^prpvo- 
icatiom and offences were daily given, Publick 
deputes begot private pique; and private pique 
supported publiclc disputes with greater rancour 
and obstinacy. The opposite pripcifdes advance^ 
bf the two parties were carried higher and higher, 
as they grew more inflamed; and. the measures 
jfehey pursued, in order to get the better each of 
his adversary, widiout overmuch regard to »[iy 
other consequence, became stronger and steonger, 
and perhaps equally dangerous. The meeting of ^ 
the parliament «t Oxford had a kind of hostile ap^ 
pearance ; and ^as soon as. parliaments were laid 
aside, which happened on the suddep and inde- 
oeirtdisscdtttion of this, the appearance grew worse. 
Nosecuril^ having been obtained by parliamentary 
methods, against the dabgers of a popish seoces'^ 
sion, it is probable that they, who looked pn thes^ 
danglers as nearest and greatest^ b^gan ta cast 
« 3 ' about 
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'^but How they mt^&t 9a€)utr«tbem9elveft«ttd4iicir 
mnntty s^aiast tiiem by methocb of im^therkind ; 
flttttx^ aa^^reme necessHy^ftiid hotbmg Wt e:r* 
:tr^m0 T^cessity . can :: authoriMv* Such ^metbiDds 
were happily i-ptirsJued and* atteadlrf Jwith gioricals 
^ tupoessy a iew years^a^sevward, when tbiis^sis^aeission 
iiftdtokeit place ; and, by tE^mg^ ]plaee^ bad fittti- 
. fied aU'that had been ttaid against il^^orforeboddd 
of it ; wjken the nation was ripe i for resfstaoce, 
Bud the prince of Orange ready aaN|aibl6,fr<2niia 
mUllitude ^ fortunate^ concurring ckcumstanoes, 
to support BO great ' an enterprise. But the -^at- 
tempts, which were wiseat one time, wouldhave 
been deBpemte at the other; and the meastims 
which product a revokition in the ragn of ]sibs 
James, "would bare prodmoed in the reign of king 
Chaiies, m eivtl war of anoertiainevent al best : I ^ 
>of unctetain event at best ; beoanse it seems to mkj 
tbitt whoewr revolver in his thoughts the state >^f 
England aod Scotland, as wdl as the sitnanibnifef 
oiir^ neigbbottrs on: the continent, M that tiine, 
tni^t bd of opinion, that if the quarrel: abont 
the ^elXjaion had broke oot^ into a war, the 
best <3aiise would h|i?e been the worst supported. 
The king, more united than ever with his brother, 
would have prevailed. What was projected in 
iSj<h Si^ perhaps niore than was then' intieMied, 
wouM h^ve been effeoted ; and the reKgidH ^£hjd 
liberty of Great Bntaiti woald ba^ebeen^sti^ydd 
by consequence. We €amiot say^ and it would be 
fresumption to pretend to ^Mssy howfor the^h^ds 
«f party had gone^ ii^ Scotiaad^ orin! Engknd, im> 
. { measureii 
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more bad passed^ in which they w|[io hectme Ae 

principal sacrifices were «iy way cmMiisraoclytbtii 

VMsh dieoc^urse about dangerous, but nide indiges- 

Jbed sci^eities^ starisBd by men of wild imaginations^ 

•OF deqKTKte inrtmies, and rather hearkened to 

than assented ta; nay^^possiUy despisedaad n^ 

toeted by them, .fiut the eonrt^ wbo wanMra 

.piotto confimn?aiid incnease. their ptrty^ and to 

^;tnmf tlm poj^iiktr tide in their fai'our^ took the^ first 

opportunity of having one ; tvhich was Mon ftir* 

nished te fihem^ by the imprudent but homst ss^l 

lof flome^andirby the villainy, as we|l ^s madi;^ft9 of 

.others: and t^ey prosecuted it so sevi^:eiyj w^h 

tlietelp of forward sheriHs, willing. j«tie^ hold 

3ritli€»es^ aBdiiieroeaary jtfdges^^ tbbt iMtnj»w^e4 

3li 'th«r :ends. The design of aissssisial^g the 

4emg andl4iue duke, wgs eertaindy. cionfined .to a 

few desperate villains ; hut too many hddh^ftlld 

it fmai felieih, who were Ixyth Sd' fci^ti^hr and 40 

wteked^asaot to discover them f ; wd thif f^eQted 

great ^^udice« though I dou(bt not) im matyiAiMifs 

^Dery wnjastiy^ against/ all those who .ha^d a^ted 

tipon better '4>ririciples^ but lyet were involved in 

;4li((^ proseouibions. or 

(' jA^tiins events disarmed, dmpiri4e4.^<id broke 

(m^rpartysisoi it atrengtbeneob animated,and united 

/(^be ^li^o iThe tories,: who looked on the: dangers 

«ilt^:aj^rebetided ft^mt. the whigs to he^grooMr 

arndh nearer, tlian ^thoasv which .tliey had.appi^^- 

jbesided,' wwdlfas tlK;whigs» beforeiithi^ new d|i- 

cMm(^ lof .parties^ frctoii ai poi^h .sMcoesrfi^ni .were 

i.ri';'. ).;r *Burnet. t I*>»d- 

H 4 » now 
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ikoir <;Dtt£hiie(l in their prejuiiices. Under ^m 
pfimafiioa^ they nui lieadloog iato aUthje me»- 
iSBies wkich wa*e taken for eulargiagthe king^ 
•antborky, and securing the crown to the (kike^tif 
'York; The principles Qf dirine hereditary rtgl^ 
m£ passive obedieiice, and nonresistanoe^ were v^ 
mvei and propagated with greater zeal thaa 
«\ter* Not only the wild whimsies af entiiiisiastt, 
of schaofanen and philosophers^ hut. the piameflft 
iMotirt^s. of reason were soiannly condemn^ iik 
§mowr of them, by learned and reverend bodies of 
men; who 'little thought thajt in five years, time, 
jbhat is>m'i688, they ^houl^act conlwnmbly t0 
fomeof the very propositions, whioh at this timae 
they declared ^stlse^ seditions, and impious. . 
• In short, iihe Guelphs and Gibellines were nort; 
inore anisiated against each other at any tiiaie, 
than the tones and whigs at this ; and in such a 
tiatioinal temper, considerable steps xmrevnaosde^as 
fhe^ well might- be, towards the destrnotion of 
^nr constitntion. One of those which Rapin €sii»- 
imrates, and insists upon very gravdy, can scarce 
%e menlio9ed without smiling. '' The king," sB,y^ 
ke, ** in order to make his people feel the slavery 
^' he had newly imposed on them, sSkctBd, to re- 
** view his troops; and these troops amoninted^ by 
*** the return of the garrison of Tangier, to fotfr 
<^ thoudi^ndmen, efijaetive^ and well-armed/' The 
whigs, indeed^ in those 4ays^ were so a^ierae to 
standing armies, that they thought ^en thoae 
troops, commonly called guards, unlawful ; and 
bishop Burnet argues, in hifi reflections on my 
14 lord 
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lord RufiseU's trial, that a desyigu to seize on them 
Ainoun|:ed to no: more thaa a design to geize^on a 
part of the king's army. But it i& possible ti^ 
the tories, who had showed th^^ disKke ofstauding 
^ffftaies sufficiently in tiie long parliament, migbt 
ttilitik it .however no unreaiiOQabie thing, when da- 
.iMgns of insurrections, aiidt even of assassinatioiur, 
Iwd coiise so lately to light, that a number of re- 
.l^liur troops, sufficient to defend the person of the 
J^ing, but not sufficient to oppress the liberties of 
tb^ people, and five times less than we have since 
.feeukefH; up in the fiidstof the most secure traa- 
4|UiUtty, should be wi^ed at, till these distempers 
were . intitely over. 

Another step, which the same .author mentioni^, 
w«» iadeed of the gmatest eonsequ^ice, and laid 
the axo to the root of all our liberties at onc^, by 
giving the crown such an influence over the elec- 
tions of members to serve in parliament, as could 
not fail to> destroy that independency, by which 
atone the freedom of our go^rnmept hath been, 
and can be supported. I mean the prpqeedings 
by quo warranto, and the other methods taken to 
force, or persuade, the corporations to surrender 
their old chartearv, and accept new ones, under 
suchlifBilations and conditions, as the king thought 
fit to innovate. These proceedings were violent, 
the judgments upon them arbitrary, and the other 
methods employed scandalous. But still it was 
ike end, it was tho cohsequence, that alarmed and 
terrified all those uiio had not sold themselves to 
cthp court, or who liad not lost, in their aeal for 

pai:ty, 
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.pai^y^ all regAnd tq iMir^iminte^r, ;»misehi 
thao the means thst^eije eiDfAoyed > upooiAhit. o(^- 
«»sio]i.^ If^ mAeari'Qci^^rbiiiig oorporatimfs by 
^refvigalM/t&e'CoQrlcouM'iiave piniehksedl tfh^v 
decfiansr/iiy moneyj vre may TeaMnaMj^^ believe 
that tbe surer andinare sitefffr wa^^- ^irooid -tiitffe 
Jbeentdien. Bat^vooid tbeaiarm barren iMn^teiis 
Bmongidi the friends' of libiRrty? Ortdnly not. 
1^'hcy woald have seen that^he end was the soiil^, 
and haT^didliked these means tbe^mdrc^ fer bein% 
less liable to observation and ciamour* ' A ppim^, 
assertnig on iliegal abd dangerois pHgrogsttiny 
and appkmded for dbing^ so, aztd secondefct?il] the 
attempt by a nomerons party in the. natioir,T ear- 
ned no doubt a v^y ierrible aspect Bot still 
there was room to hope, the violmt cbaraetar <»£ 
the duke t3^ York ccmsidered^) (and that hope was 
jkctnally entertained by many) ^hat the par^, who 
abetted these usurpations of the]Hierogative^.mi»gbt 
be soon frightened back again ircwn a court ta a 
joountry interest ; in which case, there w« room 
rbo hope likewise, themilder charaeter -and faet^^ 
understanding of the king confiwiered, that the eixil 
might be in some degree redressied,:andthe cotisd- 
^^nences of it prevented. It was jreasonabte'^ 
the friesids of liberty to espect thai a^^y viibo 
-were injured, would compkiin and seek relief /«h 
^ite first favourable opportfinitj. But iftbey had 
4M^n eorrupfeed, andthepiaiaticeof sdliil^ etfiotlottts 
had been ofKe established; I ^ imagine t that tte 
l&ieiids of: liberty would have thought i the twh 
toor0 desperatei-^-Hrrlti^it oarti^i|i4y:^:ta?tj^^ 
<■ .. and 
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'tlrflliireis 'wonrntkat hm proit^ng, Ms wdl as 
jessctaogieraus in it| to sbmg^evmi mthM gscM 
^rim» urfa&iaisiidS' onprero^ntiLfCi^tlinii inrith m sneak, 
Jhirfk profiigfilQ minibfer^ i£ tie butlt ihe mmos: ^ 
4K>ititptii^:mMs power, and i£tke luxury and :pro« 
stifitttiM of the^gB* have/Biiabled himi topliring' it 
ieto^MliiptK^a :N)DdiiBgstreiy' could proviikke m«i, 
Jirho' badttelfipjrit: of jybertjr in their s^brmoee 
/thUR tfifipote tofthem6rii^S:0oe(rf'theseBayiicy/€sea» 
$we^ o£ ig^rtiiDe^ wfacmidhe regies in liie«jactrai«h 
gmieddC hercaprtee, ctispatclring^ his emis^arie^ 
fndeilififitiaaliuulsecttW e?itdMnoEtt, 

^ thei omtix ftnd to the mith) to bujr tfaerotes o£ 
the people with thenicaiey of the peofrfey and to 
;cl«)oa6\ a refn^sentative body, not of the people, 
:J>ttt of the eneiBy of the pfople, of himself; 
r ?7rhi6 WHS ^ot tbecsse at the time we are speak- 
Mg of. It was prerogartive, not njoneyi wbiok 
h^. like to hare destroyed our liberties then. 
Goviemmeiit Mras not their carried on by undertsk 
kersi to wl»nn s© much power was fanned Q«t 
for rtetoms' of.^o- much mon^y, and so mudi 
moatj iafnifted ifor j-etums of so niueh power. 
But though tlie: ca$e was no* so desperate,: yet 
ii\V!9»\imd eiiough in all consctence; and amon; 
jrfl. th^axfieiisesinto which the tories ranj in 
^vons^f the c^own^ and in hopes of fixuig dbwi* 
^^idfn^in their dfwn party, < t^ir ^eol to support Jj|» 
methods ofrgarfiling corporations .was^ in my opi^ 
nion^^hat whicdil^hreabmed publickiibertytheniiosl. 
tt^kath bee& j^p^oaebed^^to them by mwy ;:bixt 
tf^oiong'those who^reproathed tfaem^ there shcmtd 

bo 
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be some who hme shared ^inoe^tbat timor ifi fite 
itiore AuBgi^rotKr practice' cif corrupting derpora^ 
tfons^ such men m^st have fronts of bmsfr^ aitd 
iJewrroaH the itidigtiation which is dine to iniqilJty, 
aggravated by impudence Tlie otbens abi^tt^^, 
infavolir of a piierogative, supposed real bymanj^ 
in those days, and under tlie pretence at least of 
Iavr> a power, which gave the crown too much 
inftuenee in the elections of members of the house 
-irf commons; but these men, if there are any 
guch, hare been concerned in a practice,; for the 
sake of their own vile interest, whi^h spreads Iflce 
It gangrene over the whote body of a nation, atid 
«lo every branch of government ; and which ha*h 
isever failed, in any one instance, where it bath 
been'sttffered, to become th^ bane of liberty. 
- We have now carried the twd parties through 
<hat period of time, when the conduct of both was 
osiost liable to the objections made to them by their 
•mlversaries. — ^The tories acted on the most abject 
principles of submission to the king; and, on those 
iif hereditary right, were zeatons for the suCces- 
ifion of a prince, whose bigotry rendered Itiw uii* 
fit to rule a protestant and a fme people. — ^The 
:!vhigs maintained the power of parliament fe 
limit the succession to the crown, and avowed tlie 
principle of resistance ; in which they had teW, 
example, and reason for them. But th^ theftrry 
of faction was for doing that without parliaifient, 
which could only be legally d<!>ne by it : aild, in 
order to this, the principles of resistance were 
extended top far;, and the Iv)tteat men of the 

party 
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p&tjr^j^ing the lead, they acted in aii ^^sfr^vagant 
. jjpirit of licence, rather than*a sober spirit ^likem 
ty% and the madness of a few, little in£^riort# 
fliat of Cromwdrs ehthnsia»ts^ dishoiKmred the" 
whole cause fw a time. — My intention was itot to 
have left them here ; but to Imve carried tliescf 
observations on so far as to justify, nptwithstand^ 
kig these appearances, what Is said at thecoticlu* 
sion of myJast letter, concerning the true charao*' 
ters of both parties. * But either *he abundfitnce ^t 
mattfer hath deceived me, or I have wanted ^k^ 
and time to abridge it; so that I must defer tWi 
part of my task, and crave your indulgeiice, M 
tvell as^that of your readers, for my prolixity. 
I am, S I R, &c. 



LETTER VIL 

SIR, 

X ^DVANCE|>ii:.iia the first of these essays, ijome^ 
tiling to tbiit efi^ct^; that every clumsy, bmy^ 
Vunglilig, <rbttd of fortune, ou whom she bestows 
tibe means and the opportunity of corrupting, may 
ge^rn. by this au&moiK expedient ; and, having 
^atifii^d his ambition and avarice, may have a 
^lonci^ to secure himself from punishment, by 
di^atr^^iog the liberties. of his aountry. It wa^ 
ndvaoced likewise, in the same pap^r, that ev^ 
lAar^cter is pot equally fit 'to gor\''€rn 9k people 
hy duriding'tbem^ because some curiiiing, spme 
expfrieiipe, iiay, ,some skill to focm, and ^mg 

addrefs 
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«ddf6ss ,t^ t^nducfcji sjAem of ifraud^ laraHMon^K 
sary ia thta^ cfi^e. * I pvi^rade myself thai: p«rf 
vmi^ who raad that paper^ wa& alar loss to QodAa 
HHftaiktfe t^eonfirm the truUi itf diB. first of these; 
pMpa8itions^ and we bare iifiir.befi»reaiSial>otb»^ 
which ttay serre to qpsifirm :4he tsnil^h joftho^ 

1 Though I do not think the ^.dsgigDS of; kaii^ 
Gharln ^be second eitlier deepty laid,, or deeply: 
filBMlin biff own miixl; yet in ^enecal they wqobi 
Ibnuided lOir had principles, aiid;dif^cted td had 
miA»4 Hei desired indeed to be easy^ and to msJce 
hdf people so ^ bat then he desired both these om. 
iich condilikmsy as wlereinconsisteiit ivith good 
goveronnkeiity duriog the whole course of his reign, 
and with tfaeaecurity of religitm and liberty^during: 
the latter part of it. We bavejsaen hoiir the intern* 
perate conduct of mafiy^ and the flagitious designs 
of some among tlie whiga^ weak^etoed their own: 
party, atiid g^ve new strengthand Aew provocationa 
totbeother. Bat we have not yet e«Mideped some; 
cither advantages^ without whkb these dayisioiie 
conld neither tove beeh fomented, nor suppoti^teA 
aslli«^were. Nc^tAM^se^dvwMtgeaaroseiciii^ 
from ih^ chairact!9r.af)d conduct of the king him* 
self. If l(iug Charles had foiuid the nation ptu^g^r 
ediiircqrruptipn^ the people choosing their r^pi3»« 
a^tftii^^pg fi^r money, witboutany other regard jr 
Mi the^repftssen^tiy^s of the^pei^ple^ 9^ "^^ 
la^tiie n/QbiUtyj. rednkied % lijucury to la^gthe^ 
iinhaUcywedalmS'Of ad^ftfl; or to^ receivej, like. 

- ' minister: 
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imnisterr if he.hid fouadths aaiioii^ I ^say, iathift 
Vdidiiion^ (which: easfcrawpgint tuippQsitioQf Que': 
canhot make .without hQrs9ior):itt]iDi9fat hatred 
honoured jber abti>^,Lafi€k iiiipaveririttd laodop- 
prefised her. at libine^ tfaoiigiL he h^ lieen the 
mreakest prulce on. earthy and his mifiifitensi the 
mo3t odious and contemptible men that evor pre^ 
9muld)<tOcb^.aiikbitiokis«: : Our faithts^niigfat have 
&lla|i into i cit*culqiftiinceb^i virhioh cosmpose 7th& 
T0ty^ qainteeseiic^ of politicali: mimt^y. Thogr 
liM^: have acJd their birihright for pdmdge^. 
vtM€h>vtas;their .owb. Tfaey^'jwght< havd beev 
hiibisded by (thefiaotish, bulHed hyithe fearfiii},,''|uid'^ 
kisui(ed by those, whom they despised; Tibyi 
would hove Reserved to be slatm, and tiwf migh^ 
have been treated a^ i^Qch^ -When a free people^ 
crouch, likecaiiaeby^ to be loadedythe next atfaand^' 
Bo^nattep whOr ^^^^^'^^^^ thein^ and they soon ftel 
the whip and the spur of |beir tymnt^ finr a tfrani^ 
iniietlier prine^aoriHainistsr, resembk^ the ,devil! 
m^ many <»eflpMtfi/fpftrticularly in tliis. He is. 
efl^eo bMblta^temptier and tornientor. He makes/ 
the epimifidt}^^^ he punishes the crime. 

Byl tttis ^»» ^Mt the state of the English na« 
tJwi, at ^ the kittle we ^lipeak of, Wcr were ttofc 
yitcorraptedi nor even ifake ripe foj^ eorniption; 
JRirties there #erej and the contests of th*i€? 
psrties gave occiiaon 4)^ thcv riii^^and groi^lrf 
Actions ;v i^btkte of which rari^into \lSe taiost isefefi* 
iidns^ practices' Against*^ flffr^'goiNEilimeh^^ 
others into the vilest snbmiiision to rt.^^^flcrt'iititt' 
a spirit of liberty remained fti m»nyv-tittc*rfti^ed' 

and 
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and unextinguisbed, and €uch*as worked oifr na- 
fipnal deliverance in the days of distress, that soo*' 
fallowed. We were freemen then, in the propef 
jsense and full extent of the words ; because nti^fr 
only the laws, which asserted our eommon rights; 
were maintained and improved, bat privafe inde^ 
pendency, which can alone support publrck liberty' 
undef such* a government as ours, was itself -wi^' 
ported by sortie of that-ancient CBcdnomy and i^im^ 
plicity of 'manners, that were growing, *lHit n»t 
grown, out of fashion. Such a people, afe we* 
then were, could neither be bought nOr driven; 
and I think king Charles could not, have divided 
and led them, if he bad wanted any of the quaff tie9 
he possessed, or had held another condufCt* than 
he held. Far from being proiod," haughty, or 
brutal, " he had not a grain ©f pride, or tanltfj ' 
" in his whole composition * ;" but was the nioaC 
affable, best-bred man alive. He treated his sub- 
jects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen, 
not like vassab, or boors. Whatever notion Ke 
bad o( his hereditary right, he owned his obli- 
gation for the crown he wore to his people, a» 
much a» he would have been bound to do, in 
reason, injustice, in honour, and in prudence, if he 
had stood at the greatest distance fr^m it, in the 
course of lineal sucoeesion, and had be€n catted t'd 
it from the low state in whidi be was before, by 
the free gift and choice of the nation. His profes-^ 
fioxi^ were plausible, and his whole behavioui* en- • 
gagiBg ; H50 that he won upon the hearts^ ev^n wfa! to 
> . ,.• *-«rWaiiatn Temple- - 
1 . he 
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lie lost the good opinion of his sul^eets; and dfteh 
batoncedthdr judgment of thin gs, by their personal 
iBcMnsitxon. These qualities and this part of his^ 
CQBduct went a great way to give him credit mth 
bis people, and a hold on their affections. Bat 
tbia was not all. He observed their tetnper, 
ai^ heconipHed with it He yielded to them in 
poiiite, from which he had determined, and de- 
clared too, that he Would never depart* To knoiv 
wben lo yield in government, is at least as ne^ 
cessary, as to know when to lose in trade; and he 
who cantK>t do the first, is so little likely to go* 
VfTi) a kingdom \Yell, that it is more than probable 
he would govern a shop ill. King Charles gave 
up to the murmurs of his people, not one or two 
such miaisters as may be found almost behind 
every desk; those aukward pageants of courts^ 
those wooden images* which princes gild and then 
worship ; but several great and able meUj nay^ 
wbok cabals of such, who had merit with hin», 
though they had none with the nation. He started 
ofiten out of the tinae interest of his people, but the 
voice of bis people almost as often reclaimed him« 
He made the first Dutch war, bat he made ttte 
triple fUIiance too. He engaged with France in 
tiie ivjar t>f 1672, but he made a separate peace 
vnth Holland* True it is, indeed, that neither 
tfaie representations of his parliament, nor the de- 
. Hires of his people, could prevail on him to go 
SatxthxsTf and to enter in earnest into the war 
againsl: France. But the confidence between faim 
jMd his parliament wa> m forokan at thai time^ 
Vol. III. I th^ 
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that they would not trast him, nor be them. At 
this I am not sunifised, and for that very reason 
.1 confess, I have always been so at the strong sand 
. repeated instances made to force him into that 
war; since it cannot surely be better policy to 
.drive a prince into a war, which he has no in* 
;dination to make, th?in it would be to be drawn 
-by him into a war, if he had no. ability to conduct 
It. In home affairs, beside his frequent concessions^ 
Wl^enever the nation took umbrage at his pro- 
ceedings, he passed the test and the habeas corpus 
-bills, and many others for the publickbene£t:and 
I scarce remember any popular act, which stop- 
ped at the throne in his time, except that about 
the militia, which he apprehended to be a d«^n- 
gerous encroachment on his prerogative, and ano- 
ther in favour of the dissenters, which was con- 
. trined, meanly enough, to be stolen off the table 
, in th^ house of lords. 

. AVhat has been touched here and in former 

papers will be sufficient to show, in some measure^ 

how king Charles was enabled to divide a nation 

. so united and sq heated as tUis nation was,^ on 

the discovery of the popish plot^ to oppose « so 

; avowedly and so re&olutdy the exclusion of his 

?.brother: the prospect of whose succeeding to the 

'.crown was. become still more dreadful, even 

by that smiill part of Colenian*s correspondence^^ 

. which had come to light; and yet to attach- sonu- 

nierbus a party to hiaisdf, nay to^^his brother ;• to 

. lay aside parliaments for several, years, and jpet 

, arily to staiikd W ground^ but togaijfii grouted, |a 

; ■': ■ . ^ -'"/.-,.".". . ■ . - the 
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the nation, at the same time. But there is still 
somethiiig more to be added. He had not only pre-' 
pared For the storm, but he acquired new strength 
in the mid^t of it; that is, in the proceedings 
on the popish plot, and the bill of exclusion* 
Hie would gladly have kept the former out of par- 
liament ; but when it was once there, he put on 
the appearances of great zeal for the prosecution 
of it. These appearances helped him to screen bis 
brother; as the ill success of the exclusion-bill in the 
house of lords, where it was rejected by sixty-three^ 
against thirty, helped to screen himself from the 
violence of the house of commons. But that which' 
gave him the principal advantage, in the present 
contests, was another management. As soon as 
the first preparatory steps were made to the bill 
of exclusion in 1678, he declared himself, in a- 
speech to his parliament, ready to pass any bills 
to make his people safe in the reign of his succes- 
sor, so they tended not to impeach the right o£ 
succession, nor the descent of the crown in the true 
line. He persisted in his declaration to thelast ; andif 
he had done nothing else^^ I imagine that he would 
have gained no great popularity. When a free 
people lie under any grievance, or apprehend any 
danger^ and try to obtain their prince's consent 
to deliver them from one, or prevent the other, aflat 
refttsal, on his part, reduces them to the melan- 
choly alternative of continuing to submit to one^ 
and ib stand exposed to the other, or of freeing 
themselves from both, without his consent ; which 
can^ hdrdly be done by means very consistent 
itith hisau4 their common inter^t King Chades: 
I » waa 
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\yas too wisctopwsh the natioD to such an ejctremity. 
He refuaed what his parliament pressed on hirn 
in tl>e toanner and on the principle they presse4 
itj^ but than his refusal wusfbllowed by expedients 
^s^hich vaiiad the' manner, and yet might hav^^ 
been managed so to to produce the effect ; and 
which aeehied to save, rather than actually saved, 
the principle. Nmiibers concurred, at that time, 
ia Avowing the principle •, and the tests had n>adty 
many persons think religion &afe; as the king- s 
offers made thenx think it no fault of his, if it was 
not made safer* The council had prepared some 
expedients; and the limitations^ and other pro- 
vifiions against a popish isuccessor, proposed di- 
nectly from the throne by the chancellor in 1679, 
went a great way towards binding the hands of 
such a successor, and lodging the power, takcQ 
from him, in the parliament. But the scheme of ' 
expediei^s^ debated in the Oxford parliament, 
was a real exclusion from every thing, but the 
title of a kin^g. 'Die first article banished the 
duke of York, during his life, to the distance of 
five hundred miles from England, Scotland, anfl 
Ireland ; and the tenth, to mention no more, ex- 
cluded him ipso facto, if he came into any of these 
kingdoms^ directed that he should suffer, in this 
case, as by the former bill, and that tl^ sovereignty 
should vest forthwith in the regent;* that is, in- 
the princess-of OrAiige. Surely this was not to vote 
the lion in the lobbv^ into the house. It would have 
beenito vote htm out of the house and lobby both, 
and o»Iy sufferhiAi to be called lion- stilK lam not 
ignomit pf the ^«ftiemeots urged by %r Willtakn 

Jonea 
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i^m^HMfdroihms against thi^ sdieme :..lHit I )fm^ 
that men. run into errours ff oip botb es^trernes j frc^. 
that of seeing too much, as well as that of seeing 
^o' little ; and that the most subtle refiners ^^ 
apt to r^^ss (he true point of political wlsdoRi, 
{ybich coi>sists in distinguislripg j\}ft]^ betwef»A 
what i^ ^.bsotutely best in sppcul^tioi;^ 9pd what 
is the be$t Qf thingjs practicable in particnlar cob* 
junctures The scheme, no doubt, v^s buil|t o^ 
a manifest .absurdity, and was liable fpnaanyin- 
coaveniencies, diffioulties ^nd dangers ; but stil) 
it was the utmost that could be Jioped ^or af t^;^ 
morpent : a.ud the single coi>.si4eration^ one jH^^y^i^ 
think, should have been tbis^ vyhether, vuiit^ 
jxu^r sucli an act of pajlifuxient-, ^bey would nt^ 
^ave apposed tlie succes.^ion of tlxe? duke pf Yojirl^ 
witliless inconvi^xjviency, le^s difiicu^y f^U(dda,ng^^ 
.than disunited, and with the laws agai^nst tt^esg^ 
The truth is, that as ther^ \^ere«iea.^ thi^ tii^ 
.desirous that tl^e king ^hould be on despa-^itf 
.terms wi^h his parliament, because ^tliey w^re sp 
them^lves ; in like m^^nner there wpje oMwr^, 
who desjredj, for a Teaj^on of the ;&ame naturp, 
•that the parliament should be on desperate terms 
.with the king. The^e were factious ^ifttererts, 
mxd they prerailed against tl^ p^|;ioQal iuterfi^t; 
whiob required that the kjngshonkl be separi^t^ 
Btatiy ratjsfs^m his brother, icisteadof beuig^upitefl 
to hii^ by a fear made common tQ .both. But the 
4ye was thrown ; anfi the leaders of tfie wliig part^ 
wene re«olve4 ** to let allj|iein opftfiision, rather 
than be^rk^n tq^ny th^ng;j.Jbe(J0e th?,e:«:cly5i9^^^ 

* BurDet's Hist. 
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Obittaacy provoked obstinacy. The king grew 
obftlimtte^ and severe too, against his natural 
e^iness and former clemency of temper. The tory 
party grew a»^ obstinate, and as furiou$ on their 
side, according to a natural tendency in the dis* 
position of all parties : and thus the natioa was 
ddivei ed over, on the death of king Charles, ^* a la 
.: 90tti$e de son frere^ ;'" to the fdly and madness 
b( his brother. 

It. was this foDy and madness however, that 
cured the folly and madness of party. As the com^ 
itionjdanger approached, the impressions of terrour, 
wbid) it made, increased. Whig and tory then 
Mt thaad alike, and were brought by tl>em, as 
drunken men sometimes are, to their senses. The 
eveiTts bfktng James's reigo,and the steps by which 
*he revelation was brought about, are so recent^ 
^d*^P well known, that I shall not descend into 
Any particular mention of them. A few general 
remarks on tl)e behaviour of this prince, and on the 
behaviour of parties in his reign, and at the revo- 
^Jution, will be sufficient to wind up the history of 
whiga2)d t6ry, and to prove what I have so often 
asserted, that botji sides purged themselves, on this 
«^eat occasion, of the imputations laid to their 
charge by their adversaries; that the proper and 
real distinction of the two parties expired at Ihis 
' iera, and tfiat although their ghosts hate continued 
to haunt afid divide us so many y&m afterward, 
yet tliere neither iS| nor can be finy divisiw of 
tiarties at this time, reconcilable witb common 
? An €xpres|sio« vsed by k»g Cliarles on mkpj occs^ipiw. 

sense 
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«i?ttABiftd common honesty, among thbste^hd are 
eOttie On the stage of the world iinri^f the" present 
constitution, except those of chtifchrt^to and dis^- 
'Centers, liiose of Court andcouotty. '--^ ; 
^' l^ebehavionrarid cohduct ofkin^ J»ft^s the 
""scebftd would be suflSciient, if thetref wfe^ ho of h^r 
iti^ance, and th^pe are thousands, toHibo^ that as. 
st^ng prepidices, however got, are the par^ts, ift> 
a weak understanding is the nurse of bigotryj arid* 
"injustice, and violence, and cruelty it's offsprings 
l%is prince was fti)ove fifty, when he came to the 
thfone. He had great experience of Halt kttids; 
^rticularly of the temper of this nation, iaiiii*of 
the impossibility to attemi^ introducing {M^pery; 
"ivHhoiit hazarding his crowti . Bat his experieiMre 
profited hini not* His bigotry drew false tofi- 
cladk^i^ from iti^ He flattered himsetf tliat *e 
should be able to play p&rti<^s s^gainst one andther^ 
better than his brother had done ; (whidi^ by the 
WBffy wais the l^ast of hit^^tie tatents;) atid to ' 
comi^et^ his designs by an atitliarity, wbtcti was 
but toi>>we<l established. He passed, I think, for 
asihcereman. Perhaps, he wa^ so; and bespoke 
always tvith great emphasis of^he Word of a king: 
Wild yet never was the meanest word ^50 scanda- 
l(WiSly*bri)kettashiS. IrttlTie4}ebate in 1678, about 
tbe^tfestjwhen lie'gota proviso put infer excepting 
hinifii^lf, it has b^eii advanced i\i print, and n^ilde- 
Hi^ that r know of, that speaking wttli *^ gfgat 
' ♦* Odrnestness.knd With ffears in his ey^s, he solenfiYi- 
♦»iy|)rot*irted,that wharteteritiateligionmi^^ be^it 
^ shofddoiriyb®a*|Jrlva*«^to«betweenGckl'and^ 

14 ** his 
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*'; appear in the gpverniBeat^^" At his9cce98iOQ 
to tiio throAe^in'CiwnQU <«?»«, a^d rfter that m inti 
parliament, in the fnce of ^e aati^ivR, be nia^ibb^ 
strqngert deeliamtii^i; iii,f»voi2t^ <(^ ithe oQtistit^igii 
ia church and state^ and f(Ook ihe m4>$t solecnoi er^ 
g9igea^mt»Xi> defead and wpport it, B^itbigiMrjr 
l^r,st thi:^ughi?iU tli^e oolwefas; for suchthey »i^ 
iQipen, tfwisported by !a l*^^igiQtt« deUrium^who 
^quiure a pti^ength^ that tliose^ '^Jjo ire' well, bava 
^l^.aod.Gonficie^tioii^ break all the obligatioofi 
fif. maratlityt Th^^ adaiitiable difpoaitions^ia tb^ 
J^ii^ weri5 encouraged ^y the rt^te in which ihia 
br^tfrertl^(Mid he foumdjthenatie)n, and by the^Comt^ 
pl^$a#!^ of ithe parijmnmt M'bich b^ oalled^oon 
a^r M^ a^qe^on. Jibey were. Qo»fir.tMed, ajad 
tif WW iJe<^tninpdto>piili offt^ QMsk entirely, 
py tb^. |U AUCG^s,0f the duk^ of M&nmQntfa -and 
i]w e^l of Argylc. ,.Bif$bop Burnet apeaks of thi$ 
j)(ar§i«iment; very iiwteoently, and I think ,T5ery 
W>trwly»>. Thfey vi^re neither men of panta, nor 
^S(4tfefcftctQrding tojiim. Tl^e truth is tbaiJt the 
;Cirpiun6)k9i)C^(t iinder which we were toronght fey 
the; fectiou^. proceed ingfi of both parties, in the late 
WigW* .f<^' and .agaiwt the coart, wjere suth as 
,inigbt perplex the b^tparts, Qnd pnzzie the heads 
even of tl)e jvise3t uaein A professed, cealodis 
papiM^, 4n.fuii and quiet possession of the throne, 
and, instead of any provision made, or any mea^ 
rSqres taken against hi m> the notion and tbe OKer- 
. ci^^ Qf|the|>reK>gati ve established at an extravagant 

^ iferactf'A History, 

height. 
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Height^ were smli cinnfinstatices^ as Isi^ ttk6 hittioii 
almost at tbe«iercy of the king. Tliey therefore, 
who were the indst determined not tb part witfi 
efttier their reiigioii, oi' their liberty, and yet had 
moreitd hs»e ki theftay than Dr. B«)rnet, mSght 15* 
wiiMtig to look round thi^nii to wait oj3p6rtUliitrefei^ 
and not undertake raifehlyw^yat (ian si^ldoth heun;* 
dei-takeiit twice; It is impossible to believe, that 
dieirooitftdenbe iti.the king*s word was itich aii 
they affected. • -iBiit like droivnuig lueny wh6 sWW 
, fio^ng else to^oatch at, they caught at a stra*^ 
TliedukfeUDf M0nnidQthVe]ip«dii>i()t\ im6£hgforiA» 
attAIAeeart of lArgyle*^ itit^ Sootland, weiti'»o 
^ from afibrdiTig the naticm any otpporturtitj' ^ 
endii^ their condition, that the declatattottof 
the former might draw some of tb^ dissenters to 'hfs 
itandardyQscitdid; but was calculated to drive the 
toryiparty., most* of the whigs, and' in short the 
bulk.of the people from bim. The declarafloh of 
the latter was founded in the solemn league and 
covenant; and gave so rmach reason to apprehend 
tliat a revival of the ^me principles, and a renevvdl 
ofthesametyranny was intended, that we cannot 
wonder it bad»no .better an effect i though we la- 
ment the fate <rfa worthy and gallant man, whose 
prime was reftising a test, that should never have 
been inriposed on protestants- and freemen, arid 
who iiad been) driven into these extreme resolii 
tions by a series of unjust and tyrannical usage. 

Thus were these invasions, in the very beginning 

,of his reign, favourable in some respects to the 

4esign» of king Jam?s, . They fortified, in the 

^* minds 
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tiiind^of ilieAy the j«alcw$i(BS aid fears, which had 
ai fewyfeiai's4>feforfefo4^ni€dthetoFy*^'ty, aiid dit*- 
poied thei^ by cdnfieqiieiiGe, at Jedst, to keep mea- 
sures and not break with die kiAg. They gave 
him the pretence^ which he sei^ ve^ reiidily, of 
raiding ' and keeping up a standing arftiy; But, 
in the event, they forwarded our deiiv^ranco'frOm 
all the dangers to ^hich we were e^poiied uader his 
jKC^vernttient, by procipitsUin<^ his attoix^p^iagamst 
emt r^igion aaid liberty. The same day that thb 
Xiews of the invasion in ScotJ;and u^'as^ com^ 
lAunicated to the parliament here> the cornfai<M)s 
voted tli^t great revenue, wbidi tbey gaw him, 
and gave him for life. After these invasions were 
over^ they voted a supply, which was< intended for 
the charge of maintaining the additianal forces. 
They oflei^d to pass a law for indemnifying his 
popish officers feom the penalty they had mcttrred> 
and to capacitate such others as he should name in 
a list to be given to the house. In short, ttey suf- 
fered thenisleves to be drawn to the brink of the 
pnecipice; but there they stopped. They would 
neither give him the whole supply df one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, which be- aasked, 
nor sanctify, by the authority of parliament; the 
practice of keeping up a standing army 4ti time 
of peace-; but rgected the woi^s moved^.for that 
purpose. They would neither repedl the test 
and penal laws, nor submit to his dispensing, 
or suspending, which was. in effect a repealing 
power: 4hat is, they would n^t oast themselves 
headlong dowit the precJipice^ And because 

they 
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th0y would not, be quarrelkd with Uiem, .lost 
the ^sevqn - I^ndrtKl thoiisatid fiaimds itvey hiid 
VQled, f atlier thah ;saffer tht^o) to sUauylongeri 
ftnd never met tliem more. 
* Jhing^ hastened now to a deciflioih Tbekingrs 
d^l^gns^ were^: opesxly avowed, and desperately 
^ushe4v The church of England opposed the«i| 
.^it^i tlie lUiBost vigour. The thssenlers xvere 
ca^I^ by the court; and they, who had been 
ready to take arms against king Charles, because 
he was unwiliing to exclude his brother, and who 
hadtaken arms against this prince, since he was 
en , the throne, became abettors of his uaurpati(wj«; 
It were ea^y to prove this, even by bishop Bur- 
»^tV account, as much as that is softened.; and if 
theexciwes which have been made for their silence 
against popery in this critical moment, or for 
theii* approving and encouraging the eKercise of 
B dispeming power, are to be received, one may 
nndertake to excuse, on the same principles of 
r^soning, all tdiose instances of misconduct in tlie 
<!liiirch party, which I have presumed to censure 
so freely. But tlie truth is, these exQuses are 
frivolous. I could quote some that are even bur* 
If^sque. Let us reverence truth tlierefore, and con* 
<}emn the dissenters as frankly, on this occasion, as 
we have oondemned the men^bers of the chuix^h 
lof Englahd on others. 

The revolution soon fblkbwed. . Many of the 
most distinguished tories, some of those who carried 
higliest the doctrines of passive obedience and 
i^nresistiHK'^^ Y^er^engaged ?n it«i abd the whole 

nation 
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liation was ripe for, it. The whigs were zealdui 
in the same cause ^^ btit their ^eaj was not such 
as, I.tbiak, it had been soifae j^ears bjefore, a zeal 
withouc knowledge. I mean, that it was better 
tempered, and more prudently conducted. Though 
the king was not the better for his experience, 
parties were. Both saw their erro.ur^. The tories 
f topped short in .the pursuit of a bad priuciplci 
The- whig$, reformed the abuse o£ ^ go9d one. 
Both had sacrificed their country to their party. 
3pth WCfificed, on this occasion, their party to 
^hew* coimtry,* . When the. tories and the whigs 
m((T^^ thu^ coaIited> the latter stood po longer 
in pectd of any adventitious help, If they did 
iiot refeu^ the assistance of those, wl^ l)ad weak* 
«ied their , eau$e more by the jealousies a|id 
feaxa^tq which they gave both occasioo ai^d pre^ 
tenee, than they liad strengthened it hy their ixun^ 
%er, yet they suffered them to have no influence 
» tiieir^councils^ no direction of their conduct. 
Tho <jau»fi of liberty was no longer made the caii^e 
Ufa party, by being f^et on such a bottorp^and 
pufihed in such. a manner, as pne party alone ap- 
frroved. The revolution was plainly designed to 
restore and .secure our government^ ecclesiastical 
and civil, on truefoundations ; and whatever might 
happen to the king, there was no room to suspect 
any chapge in the constitution. There were some^ 
indeed, concerned in this great and glorious un« 
dertaking, who had obstinately preserved, or lightly 
taken up the republican and other whimsies, 
that reigned in th^ days of usurpation and eon* 

fusion. 
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fusion. If they could have prevailed, and it ^l^^kft 
no fault of theirs they did not, the coalition of 
parties had been broken; and. Instead of a revo- 
lution, we might have had a civil war, p6rhaj>i 
not even that sad chance for. our religion and K*' 
berty. But this leaven was so near worn out, 
that it could neither corrupt, nor seem any longer 
to corrupt the mass of the whig party. The parly 
never had been presbyterians, nor !*epublicans> 
any more than they had been quakers; any mom 
than the tory party had been papists, when, not- 
withstanding their aversion to pppery^ they were 
undeniably under the accidental influence of popifli 
councils! But even the appearances were bow 
rectified. The revolution was a fire, whlcK purged 
off the dross of both parties; arid the dross bein^ 
purged off, they appeared to be the same metal,, 
and answered the same standard. 

I shall deliver my thoughts, on som^ other 00-, 
xiasion, ,concerning the disputes that arose about 
the settlement of the crown after the rerolution; 
and show, if I do not very much deceive myself 
that no argument can be drawn from theiice 
against any thing I have advanced. 

I am, SIR> &c\ 
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LETTER VIIL 

SIR, 

The slavfsb principles of passive obedience and 
fionresistance^ which had sculked perhaixs in some 
old homily before king Jame^ tlie first, but were 
talked^ written, and preached into vogue in that 
ingloriousreign,and in thoseof histhree successor?*^ 
were renounced at the revolution by the last of 
the several parties who declared for then). Not 
only the Jaity, but the clergy embraeed antl co* 
operated in the deliverance whiqh the prin<*e of 
Orange brought them* Some of oiir prelates 
joined to invite him over. Their brethren refused 
to sign an abhorrence of this invitation. The 
university of Oxford offered him their pTirte, and 
associated for him against their king. In one 
word, the conduct of the tories, at 4 his crisis,' 
was such as might have inclined a man to think 
tjiey had never held resistance unlawful, but. had. 
only differed with the whigs about the degree of 
oppression, or of danger, which it was necessary to 
wait, in order to sanctify resi^ftance. Now^ it 
may appear at first a little strange tliat these prru-: 
ciples, which had always gone haiwl in hand with* 
those of the divine, hereditary, indefeasible right 
of kings, that were just as well founded in reason,- 
in support of which the exam.ple of the primitive 
christians might be ppnipo.qsly citcdj^jaiidAo cotm-- 
tenance which some tf?xt of U^^^ Bible:might tb^- 

piously 
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piotisty strained, should not keep their hold, and 
maintain their influence, as well as. the others. 
' This attachmeat to fiel-editary right will ap- 
pear the more strange, if we consider what re- 
gard was shown, at this time, to the difficulties 
they who had pawned themselvesv as it were, 
for the principles; woifld be nnder; when they 
came to concur in estabiishhig a settlement repiigu 
nant to it. That great and solemn resolution, 
about the abdication of kingi James, and the va- 
cancy of the throne, might have been exprei^sed in 
terms much stronger and plainer than it was. I 
have heard there were persons who had a mmd it 
irfiouid be so, and who,- more attached to the 
honour, that is, the humour of party, than to the 
national interest, in this great event, would have 
turned this resolution, as well as the declaration 
of the prince of Omnge, to a more express appro- 
bation of the whig, and a more express condemna- 
tion of the tory tenets and conduct. But a winer 
and honester consideration prevailed. Instead of 
erecting the new government on the narrow foun- 
dations of party systems, the foundations of it 
were laid as wide, and made as comprehensible as 
rtkey could be. No man, I believe, at this time 
thinks that the vote asserted too little ; and surely 
there was no colour of reason, on the side of these 
who cavilled against it at that time, for asserting 
too much. 

The disputes about the words abdicate, or 
desert, and about the vacancy of the throne, were 
indeed fitter for a school than a house of parlia* 
. . ment. 
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ment, zxA might have beea eafipectci vol Miwf aa^ 
sembiy of pedants^, wbajre youmg siwtentB j9j»e{>- 
cised themselves iudispju^atfooy but aat.in nucb.an 
augu&t assembly as tbat of the lords aod osimmcitBay. 
met in solemn conference upon the most import 
tant occasion. The truth is^that they who foimed 
the opposition were reduced to maintain strange 
paradoxes ; stranger in my opinion^ than most of 
those which cast so mueh ridicule on t\yt sloics 
of old. Thus, for instance, they were fbrced to 
admit tbat an oppressed peop}e might seek their 
remedy in resistance, for they had nought it there 
themselves 5 and yet they opposed making, use of 
the only remedy, which could elfeclually .secure 
them against returns of the sameopprecsion, wltsn 
resistance had put it in their power, as oppeeastoii 
had given them a right to u^e this remedy.: Sitrely 
tliis must appear a paradox, and a very absurd 
one too, if we consider that resistance, in all such 
cases, is the mean, and future security the^nd ; 
and thatthe former is impertinent, nay, wicked in 
the highest degree, if it be not employed to olv 
tain the latter. Thus again, the same men declar'^ 
ed themselves willing to secure thenation against 
the return of king James to that throne which be 
Jiad abdicated, or, according to them, deserted 5 
nay, some of them were ready, if we may credit 
the anecdotes of that time, to proceed to such 
extreme resolutions, as would have been more-ef- 
fectsal than justifiable in the eyes of marnkind ^ 
and yet they could not prevail on their serupQioiMr 
consciences todeclare the thso&e vacant . H»^ 
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iM^tfMtim^Aini^ v6te> that it wais ^< ihcohsis-> 
"tetrt withttel»\t*i HJMjpties and religion of Eng- 
^thmd to h»% a pa|>i3t nile over the kingdom/' 
King J*iDes had foBowed the pioois examf^le dP 
SigiftiiOQd> <»h^, not content to tose the crown of 
Sweden Mms^lffor his religion, had canned his son 
Bveay^^thatbem^iglit be hr^ a papist, and Jose it 
ttH>';^uid 5»et they matntained, though ll>ey did not 
cKpressly tinme hioi) that if the throne was then, of 
should be a,tany ttoie vacant of the father, it must 
bemepttted in^aiitaneously full of the i$on, upon the 
fomidation of thi<9, silly astiom, that the king iiever 
dieai- iWco^diug to this law, and these politicks, 
kiag James and his successors, to the twentieth 
generation, might haye continued abroad, a race- 
dfijnptyal eidles, .preserving their indefeasible riglit 
t9:gajiern, but deliarred from the exercise of it; 
while the nation continued, during all this time» 
from century toxentury, under the dominion 4)1 
riegentSy with ^egal authority, but without any 
regal right; /an excellent expedient sure to keep 
the: monarcliy in an liereditary succesison! But 
th«re. remained none better, oa the principles of 
these n^n^ since the prince of Orange had com- - 
mitted the fatal oversight of neglecting to con* 
qua^ thenaj^ton. ^ His sword would have cut th# 
gondifln-kn^t of hereditary right, and tliey could' 
have f. submitted with jsafe consciences to a con«^: 
quer^r^ But U). give the crown to a prince|:r 
tliou^ thtry bad put the wbole admmistcation . 
ietoMhis chsiQdfi j wbicl^ by the way, wajr.higfe : 
tcMMt), m^s the:il]0rane. was> what they draied: 
U¥iOL.III. JL it 
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itto be> aetnallf Vacaiit: t<>gife the crewn, I 
8ay, to H prince who would nbt tdte it, whcfn it 
^as in his power to take it, witbotti thek am-^' 
sfent ♦ to settle a new goremmerit fey agreiemeiit^ 
and cbmif)aet, when the glorious opportunity of 
eetabltsliing it by force and cotiqnest had been 
unhappily lost : these were propositions to wht<A^ 
they could not consent King Jatnes bad mtated 
the fundamental laws, which he had promised' 
over and over, and s^orn to Tnaintain. He had 
shown by Ws first escape, when nothing tnor^WM* 
imposed on him ^han to wait the resolution of a 
free parliament, that he would renomice his^ 
crown rather than submit to secure effectually the 
observation of these laws. He had made a second 
escape, which was voluntary as well as the first, 
and made on the same princi{^, again^ the in- 
treaties of Iiis friends, and the instigations- of the 
same council that had directed his former ooo- 
duct, and on a letter from the queen, claiming hit 
promise to do so. Notwithstanding all these rea^ 
sons, they who maintained the hereditary right 
of our kings, reduced themsel ves^ aii4 wottld bare 
reduced their country, to the absurd necessity lof 
altering their constitution, under pr^oice of pM^ 
saving it. No king, except a Stuart, wHs t». 
reign over ns : but we might establish a doge^ m 
lord archon, a regent; and thus thete wan&'aa^ 
sertors of monarchy, refusing to be slaves, con- 
tended to be republicans. Many mope parados^. 
6f equal '^xtravatganCe might W cited, whieh.were 
advanced direcfely> ot wtiich resulted pliuily.from 
22 the 
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tlie arguments employed on one side of the ques 
tion in those disputes 5 but the instances I have 
cited ipay suffice for our present purpose^ and 
may serve to show, that although difficulties harcj 
to solve in speculation, or to remove in practice, 
will arise in the pursuit of the most rational princi* 
pies, yet such absurdities as these can never arise, 
except from the most irrational^ and always must 
arise froni such. 

If the persons who maintained this divine, here* 
ditary, indefeasible right of ourkings, had thought 
fit to drop these principles, when they laid aside 
those of passive obedience and nonresistance, 
and no tolerable reason can be given why the^ 
did not, their conduct would have been consist* 
tent and uniform on this great occasion ; and ih\i 
consistency and uniformity would have been pro- 
ductive of great good, by taking away at once 
even the appearances of' all political division fa 
the bulk of the nation. But while they laboured 
to reconcile their present conduct to their an-* 
cient system, they were true to neither. They 
Jied gone much farther than this would allow, and 
then they refused to go as f&r as the other re- 
quired, in order to be safe, and therefore in order 
to be justified. They lost every kind of merit, the 
chimerical merit of adhering to a set of silly prin- 
cij^es, the real m^r it of sacrificing their pr-ejudiceA 
to the complete deliverance of their country from 
the recent danger of popery and arbitrary power. 
Nay, they did worse 5 for the mischievous conse^ 
quences of their conduct were not hurlfjl to 
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them alone, and at that timp alone, but to tbi 
publick, and even down to these, times. They 
furnished pretence to factions, who kept up 
a division under the old names, when the dif- 
ferences were really extinguished by the conduct 
of both parties, because the conduct of both par- 
ties were no longer conformable to the prin- 
ciples imputed to them. The tories had no longer 
any pretence of fearing the designs of the whigs, 
^ince the whigshad si^fficiently purged themselves 
from all suspicion of republican views, by their 
2eal to continue monarchical government, and of 
latituditiarian schemes in point of religion, by 
their ready concurrence in preserving ottr ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and by their insisting 
0n nothing farther, in fevour of the dissenters, than 
that indulgence which, the church was most will- 
ing to grant. The whigs had as little pretence of 
fearing the tories, since the tories had purged them- 
selves, in the most signal raanneryAomall susjpicicm 
: ^f favouring popery or arbitrary power, by the vi- 
;* gorous resistance they made to both. They had 
! migaged, they had taken the lead in the revolution, 
^ and tliey were fulU^ determined against the return 
( of king James. The real essences of whig and tory 
I were thus destroyed, but the nominal were pre- 
I served, and have done since that time a good part 
I of the mischief which the real did before. The 
I opposition made to the settlement of the crown 
} brought this about. An overcurious inquiry into 
the motives of this opposition would be a task too 
invidious for me to undertake. Something how- 
ever 
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erer may be said upon it. We miay say in general, 
witbout offence, that private ambition mingied.it- 
self early in the great and national concerns of 
the revolution ; and that it did so more, as the 
prospect of a new settlement, and of the elevatioti 
of the prince of Orange approaiCihed. Expecta- 
tions were raised, disappointments were given or 
foreseen, and a variety of motives of the same kind 
began to influence very strongly the conduct of 
the principal actors. Some endeavoured to lay 
the foundations of their future fortune by demoii- 
strations of a personal attachment to the prince, 
which were carried on, I doubt, a little too inde- 
pendently of the regard due to their country, in 
sftme cases ; particularly, if I mistake not, in that 
of the declaration of rights, of which we may 
pronounce, and experieace will justify us, that it 
was too loose, too imperfect, and nothing less 
than proportionable to the importance of tlie oc- 
casion, and the favourable circumstances of the 
conjuncture. Others tliere were, wlio imagined 
that the shortest and surest way for them to take, 
in pursuit of the same view, was to make them- 
selves considerable by opposition^ to form a party, 
and maintain a struggle for personal power, under 
the pretence and umbrage of principle. This 
: was, without doubt, the motive of some particular 
leading men, and could not be, at least at iirst, the 
motive ©f topmbers. But thei-e was another mo- 
tive, which easily became that of numibers, be 
tsause it arbde our of a fund common to ^11 men, 
the perversity of hiinian nature, acc<)rding to an 
K 3 observation 
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observatiosn made in one of tliese letters. While 
the event of the prince of Orange's expedition was 
undecided, men remained un^er the fnll influen^d 
ef tbeir fears, which had determined them to acl 
against their prejudices. But when the revolu- 
tion was secure, and these fears were calmed, 
theae prejudices resumed in some degree their 
former power, and the more for bemg revived and 
encouraged by men of reputation and authority, 
who argued for some, and might as reasonably 
have argued for all the errours, in contradiction to 
which most of them h^ acted, nay, and were 
ready to act. With such views, and by suqhmieans, 
were many broujght, at this time, to entangle 
themselves in a maze of inextricable abgui:diti6S^ 
Had tiiey owned candidly and fairly that their 
prizioipfes, as well aa those of the whigs, were car- 
ried too high in the former disputes of parties, and 
that these principles could not be true, since they 
found themselves actually in a* situation, wherein 
a was not possible to act agreeably to them) 
without manifest absurdity, the distinction, as well 
as the difference of whig and tory had been at an 
end. But contrary measures produced a contrary 
effect. They kept up the appearances, and they 
could keep up no more, of a whigaoda tory party, 
and with these appearances a great part of the old 
animosity. The two names were sounded about 
the nation^ and men who saw the same enistgnfi 
flying, were not wise enough to perceive, or not 
honest enough to own, that the same cause was no 
Icmger cancen^d> b^t lasted. Chemselvesi on either 
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»ide, 93 their prelu^ioea %t firsts and their indina^ 
I^MyOF Q^T motiveSy wfeicli arose in the pro* 
f r^^ of their poet^9k$, directfid thgui afterward: 
mhigff very often uoder the tory rtaiidard^jtories 
very often und^r thjft wWy ataodard. 

This general ref9»reseQtatiQfi». whidi I bare made 
of the. $tate ef partica al the revolution^ is, I am 
vb^ly p^^isuaded, e9iic^y.)iiaft ; and it nugfak be mp* 
parted by mwy pafttoiiar ^proo^ which I ohooaa 
rather M> sugg^ th^n lo meniioQ^ But if any 
^aubt reofmim, let m aa^fyae ithe.aevenii parUef^of 
1^ tiixfee a lUAie more, reduce titem fa^ tbdr fuBl 
a»d real prineipleai and then. proncHiQCfi yidiethM 
I0e find the whig or the teiy pafty mbsistii^ 
^ap(¥>9g tbeai. 

la the firaft pl^e»^ thene w»; a p^rty thi|t qon^ 
curred in making the new )&ettkine9it;.<a .party 
tb^t pre¥ai)ed ia parJMiment, and.fraa by. much 
lAmpaigwity oCthenatio^ont of it. Were i^^ »4i^ 
UIms m^orityi was this party a whig.pafty ^ No 
in^n will presume to syOgrm^nscHioriofWS an untruth* 
The whigB were far- £to» b«i|lg tb^ m^joriity^ and 
Idpas James anust baye <ili&d.(H) tb^ tlHipiie, if tbd 
V»r;^.had not concurised tq place ^|&e priocp.af 
Oc9i^ tljece in bis stead. Was tbi^ p^rty alocy 
paJ^ty tbaif) i Certiainly no. Tjie >vbigs \\^ beQH 
a#aloii^iiirthe sais^ c^tus^^ find ba4 contributed ta 
9)a)caijt siM$c«s^fi^ by their. teoapar, as well aa theit 
^laaJr by w^ing thp tii»e o(f the twies, or vatbec 
the matwity <rf the eQ«jm«ctuf e, ^d by moder^tiaf^ 
thebr pripfiii^ies a^)d jtb^ conduct in iayour of tbajt 
WiaJitiod, withwt wbipb tliie revoV^ti^n ^^W, h^P 
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vticcee^ed no more than the exclusion did. We 
find then here neither a whig nor a tory party; 
ibr in coalitions of this kind, where two parties are 
melted as it were into one, neither of them<an be 
said, with truth and propriety, to exist • • 

There was another party directly opposite to 
this; a certain number of men, on whom theorp 
ginal taint transmitted down from king Jame^ th^ 
first, remained still in the full strength of it's ma*-* 
li^ity. These men adhered to those prinpipjes^ 
in the natural senseand full extent of them^ wliiah- 
the tones had professed. But yet, the tories having; 
renounced these principles, or distinguished them^ 
selves out of any obligation tp observe them, this 
inconsiderable faction could not be deemed the< 
tory party, but received the name of jac^bite^ 
with more propriety. * 

Two other parties there wereat this time, formed^ 
on one common principle, but widely difiertot 
however, by the different consequences they drew 
from it. The principle I mean, is that contained 
in the distinction of a king de jure, and a king de' 
facto. The famous statute of Henry the seventh: 
authorised this distinction. The statute was 
d^signed principally, no doubt, for the advantage . 
ef the subjects, that they might be safe, whichever 
side prevailed, in an age when the epidemical fbliy 
of fighting for diffiarent pretenders had spilt oceans 
of blood on the scaffdld, as well as in the field; and 
yet the. statute was designed fortheservice of kings 
de facto too, and particularly of Henry th^ seventh. 
The author of" Hereditary Right asserted" woukl 
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have US believe otherwise ; and yet surely nothing 
can be more evident than this, that if king Henrjr 
the sevehth's right had been as unquestionable as 
hcsuf^poses, and I presume to deny that it was, yet 
he would havebfeen declared a king de facto only; 
if the^ intrigues of the duchess of Burgundy and the 
ftiction of York had succeeded ; and consequently 
tfiii^ pffbvJsion for the safety of his adherents, irf 
that possible contingency, gave strength to him, 
M it would have given strength to any other prince^ 
while it attached his adherenti^ to him by the ap- 
ptfirent security it provided ; for this author contends, 
that it did not establish a real security, and* ad- 
vises us to suspend our judgment on the validity 
of this statute, till We see what the " opinion of par- 
** liameht or the judges may be, whenever a king 
" de jure shall dispossess a king de facto." He re- 
fers u* ad Calendas Grajcas. 

Bot there are two observations to be made to 
our present purpose on this statute, which ^eeni 
to me natural and plain. First, it confounds in 
effect the very distinction it seems to make; since 
it locates alike, and, by securing alike, authorises 
aHfce those who adhere to the king de jure, and 
those who adhere to the king de facto, provided 
they adhere to the king in possession. Secondly, 
It was contrived to hinder people, according to my * 
lord Bacon^s sense of it, " from busying them- 
" selves in prying into the king's title, and that 
^ subjects might not trouble themselves with ini 
" quiries into the justness of the king's 'title or 
** quarrel." Now, upon the foundation of this; dis- 
tinction 
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tinction and this statute, thus wnderstooii, they 
who demurred on the settlement of Uie crawn at 
the revolution, might pteusibly, though, I thinli 
• yery unreasonably, resolve neither to vote, nof 
act themselves, against those maxims and pfvar 
Ciples which they had entertained aad profes9ed| 
^js maximsof law, and principlesof theGonstitutioiii 
and yet resolve to submit sincerely, and adhere 
faithfully to anew establishtnent, when it was o^nc^ 
ijpi^de. But the other of the two parties I men* 
tioned drew from the same principle, of distjs^ 
guishing between a king de facto and ^ king d^ 
jure, a very different conclusion. Th^y aclpiow-t 
I^^ged one king, and held thejr allegiance still du^ 
to another. They bound themsdves by oq^b to 
preserve a settlemeni which they pretended tliemx 
selves in ccwiscience obliged to subvert. This was 
to justify perfidy, to sanctify peijuxy, to remQv^ 
%he sacred boundaries of righi^ and wrongs and,, as 
far as in them Uy, to tet^ch naQaakind to caU good 
evil, and eyil good. * * 

Such were the three divisions into vhich mm 
broke at the revolution, in opposing the s^e^ieiiit 
then made, while the great body of the nation con- 
curred in it, and whig and tory formed in roaUty 
but one party. The first of these divisi<m& qao-^ 
tiai]^,,aiMi became a fection in the sl&te, bat mado 
no proselytes, and is worn out by time. The pcia^ 
eiple of the second was Mrrong, bat it ^j^ould uot be 
reputed dangerous while it lasted^ anditseeoasto 
Ijuve been built on so narrow and slippery a fbi|]> 
datian> that it did fiot tx)Qtinue Iwg m fed ;<^. I 
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may be more bold in asserting this, since if we look 
back to the sera of the revolution, and to the 
times which followed, we shall find among, thos^ 
who voted for a regent, not a king, on the abdi- 
cation of king James, some illustrious pers<nis who 
served king William faithfully, wbo adhered iuvio«^ 
kbly to our ne^^ establishment, and who have beea 
distinguished friends of the succession that hatb 
now taken place. That there bave bef n persons^ 
who deserved to be ranked unO^ the third headf 
is too notorious to be denied ; but I persuade my-* 
self, tlij^t this division hath qonsisted always of % 
flux body. On one hand> it is scarce possible ta 
believe tbat any number of men should besoba^rd^ 
eoed, as to avow to themselves, aod to one auo^ 
tber, the acting and persisting to act on a prindl^ 
pie so repugnant to every notion ai&d s^ntimeu^ 
that harbour in the breasts of social creatusc9. 
On the other, we know how the sallies and tnm« 
sports of party, on some occasions^ cw hurry etqi) 
reasonable men to act on the mpst absurd^ «im| 
bouest men tq act on the i»ost u^jiustiSable pun*' 
qipl^3 or both one and tbe other on no principle 
at aU^ according as the object whicl} tbe prevailii^ 
paai^iop pre^ats to them directSt Tkis^ bath be«^ 
tbe ca^ of many since th^ revabitk>a, and tbort 
are aome of aU sides» I b^9iire».84i£i ftHw« ^mre I 
an that there were wtm afiiw yearp j^q^ wJm» 
hnow Ibat no sidr is s^^oktely uwq^^ct|^i^|iUt 

^« '^•^d w^^l^^ ^WU* 
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LETTER IX. ; 

But whatever the state of parties vv95 at the revo* 
Itttion, and for some time afberward, thesettleiseiii 
made at that time having continued^ that state of 
parties hath changed gradually, though slowJy^ 
and hath received at length, according to the 
necessary course of things, a total alteration. This 
alteration would have been sooner wrought, if the 
attempt I have mentioned, to defeiid principles 
no longer defensible, had not furnished the oc«- 
casion and pretence to keep up the appearances 
^ a tory and a whig party. Some of those who 
had been called tories* furnished this pretenci3<, 
They wlio had been ' called whigs seized and im- 
proved it. The advahtages to one side, the 
disadvantages to the other, tlie mischiefs to tlie 
wlk>le, which have eilsued, I need not deduce. 
It shall suffice to observe, that these appearances 
were the mone easy to be kept tip, because seve* 
ral men, who had stood conspicuous in oppositiofi 
to one another before the revolution, continued 
an opposition, though not the same, afterward. 
Fresh provocations were daily given^ and iresh 
pretences for^ division daily t^en. These con- 
tests' were present; thyey recalled tliose that had 
past in the time of king Cfaari£sthe.sec<md,'aiid 
bot^ sides foi^t that' union which their common 
danger and their common intei^t liad formed at 
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the revolution. Old reproaches were renewed, 
new ones invented, against the party called whigs, 
when they were >as complaisant to a court as ever 
the tories had been ; against the party called tories, 
when they were as jealous of publick liberty and 
as frugal pf publick money as ever the whigs had 
be&n. Banger to the churoh, on one side» and dan* 
gerto the state, on the other, were apprehended 
from men who meant no harm to either; for 
though dissenters mingled themselves on one sode, 
asid Jacobites on the other, £Um1 notwithstanding 
the leanings of parties in favour of those, by whom 
they were abetted, yet is it a certain truth, that 
the straggle was in the main for power, not prin« 
ciple; and that there was no formal design laid on 
one side to destroy the church, nor on the other 
the state. The cavils which may be made, and 
the facts which may be cited^ some of elder and 
some of fresher date, against what hath beeui 
here aaid« do not escape me. Men of kn^owledge^ 
and of cool and candid thought, will answer one, 
and account for the other, without my help; and 
I cannot resolve, for the sake of the passionate, nor 
^ even of the ignorant, to descend upon this subject 
into a greater detail. 

I pass to that which is closer to my present 
purpose, and of more immediate use; and I say, 
that as the natural dii^sitions of men are altered 
and formed into diiferent moral characters by 
education^ so the spirit of a constitution of govern- 
ment, which is con^rmed> improved and strength- 
ened by the course of events, and especially by 
tj those 
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those offruHfcss opposition, in a long tract of time/ 
if^H have a proportionable influence ott the rea-* 
sbtiit)g, the senthnents, and t^e condnct of those 
who are subject to it. A different spirit and 
contrary prejudices may prevail for a time, but 
this spirit iand ptinciplesr of the constitution will 
prevail at last, if one be utmatura!, and the 
other absurd, arid that islhecase in many govern-* 
ments, a vigorous exercise of power, signal rewards,^ 
signal punishments, and a variety of other secon- 
dary means, which iti such constitutions are never 
Wanting, will however maintain, as long as tl^ey 
are employed, both the spirit and the principles. 
But if the spirit and principles of a constitution 
be agreeable to nature arid the true ends of go* 
vernment, which is the case of the present consti- 
tution of the British government, they want no such 
means to make them prevail. They not only 
Nourish without them, but they Would fade and 
die awaiy with them. As liberty is nourished 
and supported by such a spirit and such principles, 
$(} they are propagated by liberty. Truth and 
reason are often able to get the better of authority 
in particular minds; but truth and reason, with 
authority on their side, will carry numbers, beai* 
do vim prejudices, and become the very genius of 
a people. The progress they make is always 
jstme, but sotoetimes hot observable by every eye. 
Contrary prejudices may seem to maintain them- 
selves in vigouf, and ihese prejudices may be kept 
ttji long by pfsfesion and artifice. But when truth 
and>eason continue ta a^k witlwut i*estraint, a 
;• little 
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little ^ammt w a little iMer, adcI often whett this 
ttira fe least expected^ the prejudices vanish nt 
Moe, aftd tPUtil and reason triumph witbmit any 
rival. 

The constitution of England had been seen in 
two very different lights for almost a century 
Vefcsre the reirolution ; so that there is no room t» 
be surprised at the greet opposition tb»t a|^ 
pelted, whea the whig and tory parties arose a 
may d&w years before that asra^ between priaci^ 
pies which, as opposite as they were, each side 
pretended to estaWish on the nature of one and ' 
the same constitution. How this happened ba;th 
been oftaen hinted, and I hare .i>ot here ix)om to 
cfitplain any rarth<?r. Let us be sati^?6ed that it is 
BO lMigcr:the cwa Our constitutidn is »o ionger^i 
mystery; the power of the crown is now escactly 
liaiited, tlie ohimflera of prerogative removed, sjoat 
the rights of the subject are no I<mg€fr probte* 
matical, though some thiwgs necessary to the 
more tffectaai security of them m^ be st^ 
imotiQg. Under this constitution, the greatcw 
peErtirfth%i|iainow alive wene boi^ Tbey lie 
ttwier no protenoe of dWigatioti to any other, an* 
to th0 scippiDrt of this they are bound by all tho^ 
ties of society, and all the motives of interest. 

Let us prove what we advance; and that -w^ 
may do so ad homines, let us borrow our argu-- 
ment from the great, champion of hereditat-y 
right. Having menticwaed in his introduction whi# 
be endeavotirs potnpoasly, but vainly, t^ ^^. 
Wish Ml bis book to favour of hereditary right^, * a 
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^* prescriptioiiof ninie centuricts^ a amtitmal cl^ini 
*^ of five huodred and fifty yc^ars," he a^temgt^ .tQ 
convince us by a " novel law, and a.piQd^a 
^ constitution." This modern constitutioiGi; i&the 
act of recognition, in the first, of king James ^h^ 
first* The declarations there made in favour of 
hereditary right are no doubt, as strong as words 
can fi*ame, and the words are such as woul^^te^npt 
one to think, by the fustain they. comp^Qse^ that 
bis majesty himself had penned them; From heiice 
it is concluded, that since ^^ the vows and acta of 
*5 fathers — bind their posterity — This act, JtiU the 
<< society hath revoked it lawfully, lays the. siaipe 
** obligation on every member of the society, as 
« if he had personally consented to it/'r— If this jact 
then was lawfully .revoked,, or repealed; another 
novel law, contrary to it, might be.madq equ^Ijy 
binding; but neither this act, nor the act of the 
twelfth of Charles the second, affinning the crown 
to appertain by just and. undoubted riglHto the 
king, his heirs and lawful successors, haying been 
€9spressly repealed, we still lie under the, same obli- 
gations, and every settlement, jcontrary to them, 
atid by cpnsaquence the settlement mad^p at jthe 
revolution, is unlawful* Now I ask, was not the^ 
will of Henry the. eighth, wliigji excluded, th^ 
wjiole Scottish line, made in pursuance, and by the 
authority of an act passed in tlie twenty-fifth year^ 
of his reign ? Hath not this author justified the 
validity of this will much to his own satisfaction, 
and,.! believe, to that of his readers? \y as this 
will lawfully revoked ? Was tliis statute expressly. 

repealed?' 
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tt^aled ? I ask farther; whether hereditary rights 
ahd the dbligatidhs of subjects to it^ cotild be made 
immutable and etemaU as this aittbor asserts 
that they wfereby the act of recogaition^ without 
H manifest Contrtidictioti to the ^ct of queexi 
Etizabeth, which declares the power of parliament 
to limit and bind the succession to tlie crowii ^ 
Wa^ this act expressly repealed ? That - King 
James the iirst succeeded lawfully against law, 
our author is foiid tOinaintain, and the proposition 
isnotunhke that of some popish Casuists> who 
assert thathi^ holiness •* jure potest contra jus 
^' decemere, can decreie rightfully against right.'* 
But if these questions are fairly answered, it will 
result from such answers, and from the arguments 
I have quoted, that this novel law, this modern 
codstittttioh, is a mere illusion; that it never bound 
any member of the society; and that the parlia** 
m^nt had as much right to make the settlement in 
1688, notwithstanding the act of recognition, as 
the padliament had to make this act in 1603, noU 
withstanding the two acts I have mentioned, and 
the will of Henry the eighth, made by virtue df the 
, 6rst of them. This wayward and forlorn here- 
ditary right must therefore fall to the ground, or 
be* supported by the supposed prescription of 
nine centuries, and claim-^ of five and a half, which 
no intelligent man who reads this book will l)e 
persuaded that the author hath proved a jot better, 
thain the uninterrupted succession of popes, from 
St. Peter down to his present holiness, is proved 
by the learned antiquaries of Italy. If -this aictof 
t Vol. III. L recognitioa 
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cecpgtiHion be urged, as it scmietimes is, to showt 
the declared $eQse of the. three estatesio£ the king- 
dom, which declaration; i&^ ohtaioedy ii. seems in 
a hurry, since ttie act was read . tJbree times ia xma 
hous^ on the same day; the dedaned sense .of Ihe 
three estat^k, notpooxiouiiced in a hunyyjbut after 
the most solemn debates ami conferences, may 
be urged with much ^greater w^gtd;, in &voiBr of 
pur presei\^ settlement. . If this act of recognition 
notwith$tanding wha^thath been ohjeoted, be urged 
as a l^w which ha4 t^e assent of ai.kiug, in Of^o^ 
sil\on to the proceedings of the aofiVAntioiH by 
which king Willmm ai^ queen Macy were raised 
to the throne, the answer is obsdou^ and c6noIu<» 
sive. The cii'cumstanoe^ of the two cases are 
very different, but wjben they come^ to be weighed 
in a &ic balance, those which aitend^d thesettkr 
ment of the crowur oi| the cevolutiou, will ho^ 
Ibund ^t least as conformable to reason,. to linirr 
and to practice, as those which attendfidthe^s^t 
Usbmeot of the Stoiart family. Queeu £fiaa)>etb 
deigned king James tlie first to be hfir saccessos; 
the nation concurred to make himao;x)eithev sioe 
nor they paid any regard to the law which jstood 
"in his. way. Their seasons, foe acting. ii^ this 
paunec: are e^sy to be diaa>ve^ad ia th&lyjstopjr 
of that time,, and on the same, aistbocity we maji 
c^ainly conclude, that they would, Aot, ham 
acted in this m^iijier, if king Jam^ bad bee% 
Mke his x^oth&t, a professed p9pi$t^ Thua^ha.got 
into t^e throne, and. whei^i he was there^. he ^ot* 
like otfa^r kings^ such a titk fs he is^ma: to stai^ 
^ - . . - . \. . . . mf^^ 
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ttp6r>v a^rfz«di or i^e^ognized by his jiarllament; 
The settlement at th^ revolution wfes made by t, 
ebflvehtibn of the lords spiritual and tem{iorat^ 
arid a full and free riepresentative 6f the whole 
body of the people. Wheti king Williatia aod 
queen Mary were OnCe settled in the throne, ilitf 
setlleiiibnt was continued and confirmed by all 
assemblage of alt the legislative jmwers. He who 
will dispute the validity of these procefedingi 
rtitist* show therefore first of all, what hath never 
ye* bfeen shown, no, not by the jairtfaof 1 have $^ • 
often ^Aofed, the ih^idity of the proceedings <i 
those par IFaments, which raised Edward the tbirf 
and Henry the: fourth to thji throne, which' were 
called' as irregularly, though by writs in the. najues 
of Edward' the second and Richard the second) as 
it can fee pretended that the convention was. Ht 
miist show the invalidity of the proceedings e^^ca 
ofifhat assembly 3y wWcli Charles the second was 
caBed^home, till their proceedings became vali^ 
Ihp'^gt subsequent confirmation* He must shdW" 
farther, holi^ any of the laws of the princes of the 
htlmse of tancastei^ came to be constantly receiv* 
ed aiid ' exfeculed, a little better than the autAcir 
of--^ Her^ttary tight asserted*' hath done. My 
asistif itrg us on bis word, that it was by the 
*• ^filferance of lidward the fourth and his ©iccesh 
** i^rs>Kttd*the approbation of the people/' He 
.miij^^ account for the continuance in force of the 
lav^s <if Richard the third, and^of Henry the 
a^enih, a little better th^n the iMajOkauthor does 
% the deficiency of Henry the seventh's title, - 
uiiicliiipon another occmqA he magilifie^, though 
; I, 2 upon 
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Upon this he affirms it to have been no better thafi 
that of Richard the third, and by the greit 
respect of Henry the eighth for his father. When 
this hath been once sliowri, it will be time 
to think of ?i reply. I" the meanwhile we 
Will observe, that beside the passion and party 
Spirit which possess aJmost all those who write 
on this subject, there is a distirictioti 'whkh 
feJhould.be constantly made Tn cases of this nature, 
and which they never nrdke, or never riijake exactly 
enough. Tb«y compare the proceedings without 
iBOft^paring the si tuiation* Necessity arid s^lf- 
^reservation are the great laws of nilttire, attd 
anay well dispense with the strict observation of 
the -coininoh fbrnis of any particular con^itutioti. 
JEithet the conventida must have fallen into the 
absurdities I have already nieritioned, or have 
xalled back king Jamesj which would have been 
3tilla greater absurdity, or have left their coutitfy 
iin absolute anarchy, or have done wliat they did, 
"What' they did, was done as near as possible to 
^the' spirit of our constitution, the foi-ms of bur 
-laws, and the examples of former times. They 
•had the merit, thdr posterity hath the benefit, 

^ay, he who would say that they hM the guilt, 
mot the merit, hiust still allow that their posterfey 
-hath the. benefit, without sharing the guilt jahd, 
Jiipon the whole inatter, I .wiir venture to assefrt, 

. that he who scruples, or pretends to sci'itple, at 
this time, the validity of our present constitution, 
is no wiser, or else no honester /than h^ would be, 
»who should scruple, or pretend to scruple^tb^ 
validity of M^^^a X^arta. I have oilea wished, 

tha^ 
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thfl|;.9«n9 p;oroi)P<l antiquary ojf miieh leisure 
would Frit^ an elaborate treatise, to assert royali* 
prerogative against the grea^t charter, as wefj[ 
^aschepeditary. r>gbt against the revolution. Iaii% 
ptersuaded that he^would isucceec) alike in both.* 
Wby, indeed^ slK>uId a cbarter> extorted by force^ 
apd tb^r^fore vicious tn it^s principle, stand on a 
bi^ttor foot, or have more regard paid to it^ tb&i^ 
a^sett^u^nt made iii opposition to. a. di viae, 9jadL 
tber^ore indefeasible right ? I say, and therefore; 
i^d^feasibles because, if it be not proved to ba 
something n)ore than, human, it wdl hardly be 
proved indefeasible^. But I quit this subject; upon 
wbich^ perhaps, you may think I have, spent my, 
tioieas ill> as I ^ould have done if I h^ad preached 
^j^ainst the Koran at Pmirs. It is time to speak 
of the motives of interest, by which we are bounds 
as well as by the ties of duty, to support the pre* 
sent constitution, . r 

Upon this head a few words will be suflicient, 
sinqe I. presume that no prejudices can be strong 
^pough to create much diversity of opinion in a 
9ase so very clear, and capable of being stated so 
shortly- .Whether the revolution altered our old. 
cqnstitution for the better, or renewed, it, and 
brought it back to the fii^t principles, and nearer 
to the primitive institution, sTiall not be disputec^ 
Ijere. JL think the latter, and every man must 
thljak thjat one or the other was necessary, who 
qpnsiders^ in the first, place, how the majesty 
and authority of tlie prince began to swell above 
' ^ny pitchjj propprtionable to the r^x^k. <>f^hi^ 
, . 'I. ' . ^ i magistrate. 
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a/i^^^ltmi^ M (upreme head, in ^ free.^state j 'hp 
1^0 w mvuxy arts ttie* prerogative -of tbercfowit inid 
ieek metclndi and how taany precedeiltC'litd|tt 
iKvoar&ble to liberty, had been $at, ev^n befope' 
the acqession of the Scottish line j and Wh# txin- 
9id€f9, in the next place, the direct teadetiej, con- 
Unfted by experience,' of •thp«e. principleft 09^ 
g[ov^nment, so frequently mtotioned; whieh tb^ 
piMed nn awwed dyisteni^of tyranny, and estftbi. 
Ksh^ slavery as a pgditical, a moral,- at^ 'a 
feligious obligation, which king Jame«rthte^r6t was 
too succesjrfbl in ^establishing, but neither he' ftbt 
his descfendanft wer6 aWe to pnrsiie. 1 What ^ttiede 
Ctmsidefrations' made ilecessary'wa^ ddtie^ at the 
fftrolntion, at least, so fkr «^s to Jiut it inttf 6ur 
p'dwArlfoatS the rest; A spirit t)f liberty^ trawit 
milted down from our Saxofl anicesto^s, and <he 
ni^iknown ages of our- government, preserved itself 
through one almost continual struggle, agaifii^ 
the Usurpations Of out primJes,' and* the vices of 
dnir people ;*^rtd they^ V^m 'neJfher the Plan- 
tigMieti tior fhe Tttdofis oould enslave, werefri-i 
(J^aWe'of snfFerihg* th^ir rigfxts and privil^gest6 
he ravislied from thtem by the Stuarts. ITiey 
iMve with the last kitog of this unhappy r^yoei M 
it was shameful, as ft must have deon ' iatai, t^ 
^arahy longer; and white they asserted -their 
liberties,! they refifted and anticipated^ bytheii^ 
feniper and their patiencei all the bbfectiims; wfiieh 
ibreign and domestfck abettors of tyranny arte 
apt to make against the cbnduct of ^cmr nBtkifff 
towards their kings. Let us^^ustify tbi$c6jidtict 

by 
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fHN^iHar WMMi of ifhfliiiiiiiiiMg ^e f^€f«4om of 
«taf i»tMb iiim\Uklioh of g^:)v^Hiintot, wb^ti t^ 

IdsttB*!*. ' ' • ' 

^dim« ^ eommutti^ B@ ohc« jidfaiowI^d|gdv« 
f^( iiiiAt^dfent of th& cbftimtnSitjr^ dud \^hicti 
V*rts is every shccesBiVe |>iittpe iirimedtetdy efr 
lli«. ^(^tH of fits ptedeemflv, ahd previeu^y V9 
«il^.^^^lg)emeftfc taSteft^fi ini^piirt tOvtr^d fg8 
^otfDi; jf ilte ^^l^ olM^. ^nbw1iea|^ ih4m- 
«ift«^. ^tflid to; ittfch prilK^ed By tKfe fi^ oF^it^ 
ii^ otedietide artd ftb&reasHiihee, by An i^fe- 
gllaftce tmc6ndi%?o!!iAl, Md libt refcipiWal to ptx>- 
t§a:ion; \i d kipd &f ^rlil^W^dt* tnyst^rioiis e&V 
%ttid;^hich phari^ei of tbfe bladt goW4 al!kl IfiS 
iMig robe are alWdy^ Ibt- hMd tb r«p6it imd !n- 
Hfpf» M ^ prine^ d^ir«6i fo^ ttii^fe aidded, liK^ U 
mp^^meHiAl bode, to tli« k06wn lilws of tlie lafid: 
theft, I ^say, siieb prla<jes have fb* pbWer> jfiidk 
fj^ rigbt, giVett th^iiiA <>f commeDCiiig .tyrahtj> 
fthd prftiices trho have fh6 j^owdr, are proiie io 
i^^ that the^ h«v6 the^ right Siifch wds the 
^te of kmg and |)ebplte before the revolutibh. 
% thfe revolution j fetid tKfe lietttemfeiat sirifcemadej- 
this jstMe balh reeei^ed considerp^bln alterations^ 
A king of Britain is ndw, strifctly and properly^ 
Wb^t kings 8h6nUb always. be, a mentber^ but the 
Mpreme meirit>erit>rtheJie4dof a politioid body: 
piart'Of ^Me individu^di^ i^dtfioti: whote, in every: 
reipect) distklfet fr^m it, .or iti^lepeiirtwt of it,ia? 
! L 4 none : 
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from hi» peop^, and, like fipme tUjMeripw fdati^, 
alftractv reptd,jbfl.«eiicd^> ax^dkmxlfhmwntionfi 
by his owii. H^ atad tlie^care^pa^^of. th^^mmt 
system, intimately joined and oooper^tiofi ti^ 
gfther^ acting and^ac46d/*iipoi^limitiiigand H([iit; 
fid, oontroUing >hd €ontroUed>by 09& fiQolhens 
dBd'when bef^fiSM t^ $fan4^m thisi|elatu»n4;o tk^tti^ 
I10 ceases to stand in any; Tl^e s^tttopc^fits, by 
yirtue of which he govern^ ai« {4ahily pClgkflV 
iBOBtfadts.' Hisiii^fitutiMi is plainly c^itipua], 
and ho knay foifeit -his^ri^t to all^aMej as 
undeniiibly and effeotindly^ as^ the tmbjoct noay 
forfeit his right to protection. There are m^ 
loilger any hidden reserves of authority^ to bo 
kt oot on pccasion, a^ to overflow the rights an^ 
pnvitdges of the people.* The J»ws of the laiid: 
ue kMrwn, apd^ they ate the. sole springsjr tromi 
whence ttie. prince can . derive his pi^^liensionsp 
and< the people tl^eirs. Ittvould he tooo^piirpose 
to iilui^atecany farther a <matter ivliioll begins 
to be .so well < understood ^. or to descend intcji 
^more partioiilar eBum^^ratioa.of the advantages 
tfaa^ resultjj or jnay result, frofn oar present seWhi, 
ii>ent,:' No man, wbo does-Hotprefer slavery W 
liberty^ or a more precarious sectiri^ytoa betti^ 
w4Il declare for such a govenune)3t,..as out nai? 
tional divisions,, and a long^pourse^ s^ldomtinr 
t^fTupted, q£ improvident complajsanoe to th9 
crowiii h^ ^^abled J^ing James the second: to; 
establish a^jji^t such a. gpvermueiit, as. w^s iii'» 
tendfBd by the subsequept settlement ; jipd if ther^ 
' be 
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tMliUyv 9^ mixi^^ I4^1ftf6 that I'Q^t^er writ^ 
to ibim nor far him. / . ^ 

..<\<I Qifiy ««sua^.lbtFe£orej wUI;tf>ut f(|ariiig to be 
Mfmsed of begging t\m questioiit that the qoii^ 
i)timipa under which we now live, is preferal>li; 
tQ that whi<H% prevailixl i^t any time before thi^ 
F^^oltttioa*. :\Ve.9m.arnve<^ sUtermanjrsti'u^es^ 

»:pae. %».iilO Bau<)tn hq^h reasoix. to expect twice^ 
Md^^tei Mviog made son^e h<^est ioipravemetit^ 
Qp jthe;.ady»ntages, of our uew,f:cinstituticm»- verjr 
n^af^W tJb^ full :«eciirityiL un<Jer ^^hichm^ WhQ 
;ire :/reei vml splicitous to; continue so^ m^y s\% 
(lQiV9>> QQt without watckiuJncss, forfhatis.&Wer 
to^be su^ered to. relax -mider such, a govemme^l 
119 ours but. without., an^ti^ty, The jsam tli^re- 
fece of ^I these di^Qur&esj and of ^1 our ^hoiv 
tatia^s to.pi^e anothefi iSj, and pugbt to be» that 
wet j^houid . nqt stop short in so . important <^ 
wark* It was bjegiux aet . the revolution; but be 
V{hQ thinks it was perfected then» or hath beea 
per^^cted since, wi^ find himself very much mt^^. 
t^^u Tb(i foundutious wero laid tlian, Wa 
proceeded for, 4ome time after that, like the Jew$ 
ia rebuilding their temple; we carried on the 
holywovk with one hand^ and held our si^ords in 
the other 4;o defend it, That di3tvactio|:i, that 
danger J&€iyer, and we betray the pai^e of |ib^ty 
without any colour of excuse, if we do not com* 
pl^te the glorious buildings wliich will l^st to 
f^g^ y/^t remptC)^ if it be once £iaisbed« and wilt 

fljiouldef 
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inouldcrAwAyindiBtll into* nimsi.tf it remain lfm§^ 
in this imperfect state; :. : . , 

Now thut we may see tiie l)etterhow ttr ]^o- 
ceed in the cause of liberty, to complete thfefee^ 
dam,, andta.secttre the duration of ourpreafent 
Constitution^ it wOl be of xise, I think, to conwder 
what obstacles lie, ormay hereafter lie;^ iti our^ay, 
imd of what nattrre th^t <yp.p6sition is,* Or may 
Jiereafter be, which we may expecft to meet; Ifr 
order to this, let us once more analysie our -po^ 
Ktical divisions 5 those which may possibly- exiist 
how, or iiereafter, as we did tbos6: which were 
formed at the revolution. 

One possible division then is that of men an^ry 
with the government^ and'yct resolved to ntein-* 
tain th<r constitution. This may he the case M 
any time ; tinder the preseni .wise, virtuous, and 
triumphant admilt^istration^ and therefore to he 
tore^ anydther. » . ^ : 

r A second possible division is thW of men aterse 
to the government; h^cause they are so io thfe odnwi: 
stitution, which I. thmk can. never be the case 
of many ; or averse lo the constitution^ because 
they are so to the ^oremment, •which I tbinK 
may be the caseof more. Both of these teni i0 
tjie isame point. . One would subvert the govern^ 
jnent,.tbat theyj might change the constitntiom 
The other would aHcrifiqi& tiie constitution, ihaf 
they might subvert the govemtnent; ; - 

>. A third possible division, and- 1 seek no morey 
is that of men attached ^o tl\e governkaeni; ;or,^ 
ta;:sj©afc more prqperly^to the persons- of th^sfe wh^ 
::.:. \. ;^;:::^ ."*■'>•.•*£ ..,.,. .-.j- ;.>.. :^ -ft _• govern ^ 
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govern j; or, to Apeak mote properly stSI^ to the 
power, profit, or protection they acquird by the 
Sfmroiir of these persohs, bateoeniieB to the con j 
stftDtToti; : *. 

Now, as to tiiie first and yecotid xf£ thefee^.pe^ 
fMe dixifAomy iftberebe any 8«ch amongr ^^ t 
do flot appifeheHd that.we are at present, orcah 
be hereafter in mttch^nger, or that the c^aitseof 
liberty oan meet with much opposition from them r 
though* the . second, have certaiiily riews more s 
Iftttly to bring slavery upon us, th^n to promote 
Kberty^ and ihdagh pradence requires that we 
should be on our guard agamstbotk The first^ 
ihdeedi might^hope to unite efven t)ie bmlk <tf the 
natitni to them^ in a weidc and oppresmve rergn: 
If grievances should grow intolerable uiifder sqom 
princi^M yet unborn; if ^redress should becoctie 
absoiutd|y desperate ; if IHierty itself s^ieiild be 
ia imminent peril.; the nature of bur coiistiditMi 
wouid jtMtiQr the resistande, that lire ou^^ t<;^ 
belii^ve well enoifgh of. posterity to perl^fua4e oor^ 
selves would' Ite niade in such ati exigency, fiin 
without such an exi g^ency, particular men wouMI 
^tter tbemseives' extremeh^, if they hc^ed 40 
liiake the niettion angry becaujse they W4?e so«^ 
Prmfte motives can never influence numbers*' 
When a nation ravolts> the iajmy is natieiiai 
This case th^ttfore is remote, itaprobable, n4y^ 
impossible, under tiie lenity, justicj^, and faenlold 
spirit H>f the; present govemakaait ; ii^fidif I mlefi^ 
tidned suebran imaginary party, it was only Aimi 
that I niight omitnone wbicbcan be mppg^eAi 
The pro^e^ts of the seeehd^^^Mon, stated, in tlw 
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W^-hyiHrtfee^icd m»»nw^ are, mvely too ex- 
jtrnva^pnt, and tjieir d^fiW* too wicked to be dan- 
gcffou?,.: I^isputes.^mfij aris^ bereaft^er, in.4sop)e 
distant time^ about ministei^, perhaps about kings ; 
iMrt I persuade myself that this cpnstitutiouwill 
l>e,i as/it ought to b^s^alvvaysv distinguished fro(tf» 
and preferred to bpt^,, by the British nation. R^a- 
•sons lanst, arise in process of tiipe,/rom tha.very 
nature of m^q, tq .Oj^^&e ministers aQd ^qg$ too; 
^ut none can arise> iq the . nature of tilings to 
oppose 6ttch a constitujtion as oyrs;. Better mi- 
piste?rs, better Jcings, may be hereafter often waQ^teds 
and sonpetimes fpund> but a better constituted 
goveirnment nev^r can. Should there be. therefore 
still a^ny. 6ucb m^n a$( we (ver^ suppose^ among «s« 
tbey cannot expect, if they are in theipsepses, 
a;rmti«|iail (spncurrence/. jand surely ^ litih reflei;, 
ti^n; waU sfirve . to show thepa, that die.same^ 
ISM^is which make tliem weaker, ww tnan they 
vej;^' soipe years ago, must mak^ tbejo^ weakj^ 
som.e. y ?arsj l^ence than^ they are now. 
jf As to the tbir^^i vision^ if any suql^ there l?e, 
it:'b,io;tha>*9S^.g«'^teSt ^nd alfl5if>st our wljqle 
4»ngep'J!ei>tcfP. .f The Withers, cannp^t overthrpw, 
\^ jt^efe njiaji .yndermine qur liberty*. C^a^ 
\^<f( km^S adipi^^d into power in.fdl courts, and 
WOrftJifep^K^^hs^ ,<i^*^J^!P^€n to be so inevery ^court 
9K@ept the j^resent, whose ^ ajiprpyed penetratioti 
ft^d .8p^tle«Ni j|moicepce give a certain exclusion 
t(^jth|em> %jj^ .may pifevej;jt any farther securities 
fcpfBk bpiir^ procured to liberty, tilltbose ah^eady 
e&te^^l^d a^ di^pjyed or perverted. Since then 
iRCpnftcipal dan^^r nms^^^ all tijnes iu^ise froni 
» • ... those 
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th6se who belong to this dhrhsmn,' it is >ieces8ftr jr 
to lAiow, before* we concludetbeBe discourses, by 
wjjat means such irien may carry on their per- 
iiitious designs with effect, and by what means 
they may be defeated. These consideratioiis will 
lead tis to fix that point; wherein men of all de- 
hMiinations ought to unite, and do unite^ and to 
state the sole distittotioti of parties^ whkh can 
beihade with "truth at this time among, us.- ; 

.1 am, SIR, Sac. 
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LETTER X.; ,, . , 

. . SIB-;.. '• .. ... . ^ ■ .,, 

Jt mtiy be ai^ked, perhaj)s, how men who aic 
fHfends'tb a govefnmient, can be. enemies at the 
Bsme trine to the constitution upon whfch that 
gonherhmeht is founded^ But tbe answer wilt be 
easy, if we consider these two things : first, the 
true distinction, so often confounded in Writings 
and ?ilmost alway's' in' conversation, betHMfen con- 
stitntlcto' and governflieht; By coUstituliOQWe 
ftaean, wttetieter we sfiekkwitK propriety ^tei^ 
'eXactr^ess,*thatt aisembhtge df iawsr, inistitmians, 
^hd (^ustoihs; derived fi*6m dertiaiin fixed prind^es 
df teasbn, directedto certain fisted dbjecls of pub- 
liidk good, that' compose the g^neral'sydCerti; ae* 
' coi/ding to ^ioh^the cotmnuanty Irtifti cq^reed to 
bfe gov^meU, By '^ovferfameht W^dd^ettn, y^hea^ 
ever we^peafc Ihflie saitteWitther, that partkttlar 
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t9aom ^ condoet wiikh a cUef indgistrat^, and 
inferknir magistnttes under his -direction and in-^ 
iBaenoie^ hold in the adimnistratton of pubtick zJ^ 
fitirs; We call this a good government^ when the 
execution of liie lawe^ the observation of the ikisti.- 
tntions and cnstomsy in short, the whei^ admiai* 
stratifon of pubKdc aflairs^ is wisely pursued, atid 
with: * rtriet conforaiity to the principles' and 
objects of the coi»jtttution. Wte caH it a bad go^ 
vernment, when it is administered on other prints* 
pies, and directed to other objects, either wickecHy 
or weakly, eitherby obtainingnew laws, which waiit 
this conformity, or by perverting old ones which 
had it; and when this is done without law^ Or in 
open violation of the laws, we term it a tyrannical 
government . In a word, and to ' bring this honie 
to onn own case, oonstitution is th^ rale hy whieh 
our princea onght to govern at all times ; g^s^vem^- 
tubtit i»<that by which they aetnaUy do gov^rk 
at any partacolar time. One ntay remain imimtftttw 
ble ; the other may^ and aa hmnain/natiire is eon* 
stiiated, must vary* /OaetMs the criterion^l^ 
winch "wevale to tryithe othe#v 'for-iswely we 
haite a right to*do so, simje. if, we ai^ to live -in' 
sabjaotkmsto tlie. ^owmimeat>o£ oto* Hjkg^i; oui^ 
kings are to govern^ in sulsgeationr to thecot>«' 
stitution^ and[ the cc2n;feriiiity or nonooilfepittity 
of their government toitpnes^besilid ^qitea^m^^^^ 
of oUr: subinission to thetn, ;acc<$i$ling;' t& ^ the 
prlnoiptes />f the revi[^tiony atid of ^Mar pn^ent 
sBtdem&nty, in both, ofi whioh, ttiou^ wiiie: re** 
mo«i0 regard was< ytd^to hlood'^ yet ^he preset^ 
valion of the oonstitution manifestly detertnined 

the 
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the coaamunity to the dkmke tbeii made ^ tte 
pef»n6 who- should govern. . Anothec tiiiiig .to 
b?.coBsidered is ihin r whim fenoif^ a» apoken txf 
as^friends to the govermxieiit, and enemies to^4:ke 
<eoB$titetioii, tbe iarmfrieDdship is a Utde.prosti^ 
tHted, in compliaiiGe urith common usage. Such, 
meoare reaUy incapable of friendship; for teal 
fciendship can never exist among those who have 
banished virtue and truth* They have no affec* 
tion to fmy but themadves ^ no regard to any 
interest except tiieir own. > TlieiraoleattaduiieBtft 
apersuph as' I mentioofldin the last letter, attaGh*" 
memts to po^isier &nd profit^ atid when th^y have 
oontvacted a load ofin&my.and guilt* ia. the 
pucsuiis of these, anattaebaient>eo.tbat'proteQtioi>, 
which i^ flttffiieient to procure them appearances of 
qon^derastion, and Mai impuaity* They may 
b«ar tiie semblance of afifectiontotkar imnoe^and 
off sea} Ibr his govemdieat; but tbey wha'sre 
iab^ to the cause of .their, coilnfeity will not be 
true to anyother ; Mid the very sama minister^ who 
exdH bisiiiiaster's throne on thefrniw of the oo» 
sty^tton^ that he may gonera witbont c^fitmU *r 
retire Airitho«tdangef , would do the oeverse of thick 
if any. tumpi <tf affatft' enabled.him ta compoim^ 
in tbatviann^ the Jiefeter for bimseifb 

(Juder $^ prinqe therefera tolMaWy honest, or 
teterat^ wMe, such men ae these wiM hai^e np 
gi^iiat away ;: at .leasts they will not hold it longi 
Si|<^A priace m\k Itnoiir, that to unite himsdf to 
theniytftte dtssHute.himsdf from his peopfe; apd 
tiiat-lie maifias^a jMipU ANu:gain,..if he. pantifrB 
iiMk to policy, expedient to isysten|k and a cabal 

to 
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to the nation.. Reason, .and experioice wiH 
teach' faim, Ihiat a printe who does <9er nrart 
govern weakly, ignoniiiiiously» aiid precariously ^ 
while he, who engages all the hearts^ and exBr 
ploys all the heads and hands of bUpaopkf, gorerns 
with strength, with «plendow, , and with. Safety, 
and is sure of rising to a degree of absolute power^ 
by maintaimQg liberty:, which the most • success* 
ful tyrant could never reach by iinposiug siavety. 
But how few men (and princes;, by their leasesr 
are men). have been found in times past, or can 
be hopedibrin tiinesto coiae, capable of govern'* 
ing by such arts as these ? Soin6 cannot propctte 
the onds^ nor sooa^ employ the means ; for some 
are wicked, and 86me are weak. Thisgeneriddi^ 
vision runs through, the whpie race of mankind^ of 
the multitudes desigpied to obey^ aud of tbe.few 
designed to govern. It was this depravtty.of mii)^ 
titudes, as well as their mutnal wanls, : which 
x>blig€rd men first tp* enternnto societies »tQ d«pirt 
from tiiieir natural tiberty, and to s^db^ect .thaii:^ 
nelves.tt) -gpi^mment* *it wi* thi&depriaxky x>f 
the iew,^(lfrfat<ih is oft^n: tlie.gireater, beeac^ 
Jl>orn no better than dther n^en^ tfa^irejeduoitiied 
•worse), which obli^ men fnrst tkKsiibjisft goy^Ht 
ment to. cohst^tution^that they night preserve 
social, when they, gave up natnml iiheriy»:amlnot 
be oppressed by^ arbiteary will* Kmgs^ may. havt 
preceded Iawgiyer% £qr augiit I know« or -fane 
possibly been the &^ lajvgiver^ aadi govenuoaEKt 
hy will have been esta^iidiMt befere goTanmtttI 
by co^istttution.. Thejieila night rj84p& at Atfa^ 
. ^ . i ' -.♦nd 
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aindi/EoPfftioti :«t S^a, Itmg b^oi^Sbftn^^ve 
Iswfitouone, and Lfocirjg^irta the other'of t^es^ 
^mit \ Kings imd governed flottie. w^ Ictio w^ and 
GQOBub^lud^^ocMcted king's, long 1)e^re the 
dMcm?jM)CMfifiSei 4^ 'body of law ; niMl the Sbs^* 
ciiu«b|dilieirki0nareiis befbre^Sdga'r, though ihcf 
%nvi»v}a«fs .im^nti binder hi$ nanid. I^hes^; ftnd U 
tbiuamni iOtter hMtanqCM' oV the same kind, ^ill 
Ii^vef - BWf0 i to : ^t¥f0 • i^at my L«rd Badon 
i|&Qidd'^{)rttM by* theni^ f^.tbal motiafH^hiesdof not 
AimbfliBt; kbe ottor goyertimetfts, by a precedent 
'f^ila^p:oc?compa0t ;. thM^theclriginal sQbmii^ioil 
^t}^t*th^vn<ViaMuitttPah lik^thi^obedience of achild 
<&ftio4ittfantt«s^ aittilbfte ati^giancd to heredita^ 
^^'.maMSfAis^ift 4;he wo)4t oif the law of nature^/* 
fial:tiHtt*w4iich.tiie]0^ exa;A)piei5 prove very plainly 
iiylfealitiowft'etrer* xxiep might w}^lt v^untaHly in 
tli« ^mnkivesimpiicily of Nearly ag^s, or be axA^ 
jaeMi^f by ^eonqiMSt to a giaverniiimtt witboBt a 
iiMBtitDtiDQ, '- ^ vtfaey ■me^B' never long* in ^au 
owimn^v:liiat^^ to Mire^by eae mm'twiti became 
fh'Mt cails&'of taltni^n^6 mis^3rf :^' 'and thi^refom 
4bi9r.aoon<mj)9et6dnhey€ke, ormadeit sit easy <m 
tbfB^iiMk^. - irhdy:imti|tttted comrnonivedkths, or 
thttjdiwiad itHittardUiea; astd besfibegaDthatsirug^ 
gte Jbeawieett'thftq^t of libarty jndlhe «pirtt of 
doMkttoni^ieb akMyi hath 9ub«i3ted, andlliak.^ 
fisoy (t|i|fefiaMt9J0<irtekvi^ ilor otbeii6r> Boniittl^aya 

mw»im<nkiw»ii»w fttmii^ 9oie^, thfe rei^^ •' 

• 5;:^ai»Ja¥:jrgQmf*in^'cawof)Po8tnati.^ - 

. :.y«L. iir. M Titus, 
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Titles, pra Trajiw ; for it migfat look like iatterf 

to quote the present ino«t ams}>iGioiis^ reig^. 

I :Tp govern a society of freemeQ by a coi^titntioa 

founded on the ^ei^al roles of rigbt nedsoii, aed 

directed t$ promote the happiness of the. wM^ 

aftdj of ^ery iiidividmi, i» the noUest p^Feco- 

iptive which, can^-bel^iig^ to4iumaaity ^ mid iirtimn 

niay be said, wijlhpiit; p^^hwienesa^ to i^^ 

43odi^ a»y case^tt^s is th^oasot^but ^Nice I a|Q> 

Ijieimitates the devits wboUM^i^rfremprbin^ 

ins the happiness of Qtb^s, tha* he makes. .W* 

own- hapfnness to coosist in:, tiby^ miseigp of 

Others; who governs by no ruie Init 4bat 6f hit 

passions, whatever aj^arancesrh^ b forc^ jome- 

times to put on, who endeavours to corrupt th9«iuL- 

noceM and to enslave the free^ whps^4>iupness Is 

to seduce or betray^ whose pleasure is to dMm» 

and wh^se- triumph is to tqnnc^i. Odious and 

execi^ble as>*4j)dis charoct^risi it is the character 

of eyery prince who makes use of his power to sub- 

yerti or even to weaken that' constitutioii^ which 

ought to be th6 rule of his government. When 

fiDcha^ prince fills a ^irone with superiourparts^ 

liberty is ia the utmost peril ; nor doe» the danger 

dtminid^ in proportion, if he happens to want 

ikkfm. Such men as we are. now to speak of; 

fiends t$» tbetgpvernment and eyaemiea to the 

eotistitution) WiH' be always ajtibaoii^ supply his 

difectp ;: for as they we the wilBng inftfwneniB^ 

a wicked- prijBicc, they are the ready prompt^^ of 

a weak onci They may sink in|o the mass of the 

people, jMtttI disappear iaa.good and a wiee mgtk. 
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t)f wo>k themselves inttt pct^er under false coIcAim 
«' Sed ^evfos itrimortfele rtiinet/' Their rage wift 
4^ntinu<^^ibs loag a^ ambitiofi &hd airartce pre- 
Vdll in the world, and there* Will be bad cititenfc 
as lotig as there are bad men. The gt>6d ougMt 
ttereforeto be always on tlleir gnard against theirr^ 
andwhalevef^dis^trtsethey tatmme, whatever vfeite 
they«ast or^r thmrtiondoM, they will neVer b* 
«%)eto'dei^Vd those long, who dbser? e constantly 
tliediifeiuiee between constitotion and govern«» 
f^n^y atid y^o have virtue enough ki preserve th^ 
ei^odeot'tlieftrmer, how nnprofitableso^ver it m^y 
be-all' limes, and how unpopular soever at some. 
si-tii-^Bht I ramble too long in generals. It ii 
high time I should come to thosb particular mea^ 
suretij by whidi the men I have described ai*e most 
Jtkely tO' carry <m their designs against our con^ 
stktttion'; dfter which I sixall ^y someihing of the 
inethdds^ by which alone their desrignfi may be 
pi>evented/ or will be defeated, if a nation^ 
union ofypase itisetf by siit€h methods as theses in 
time, to them* 

Now that I may do this the better, asid make 
what liiave to say the more sensibly felt, give mfe 
lesVe td suppose, though I sp^ak of a remote time, 
and "inch si' one as we ought to hope will never 
tiMci&y^ i^f'dur hdtional circumstances will be 
jiftkfr th& "sathe as they are now, and Our constitution 
as%iMdlfirtaiit aid it now iaiVom that point ofpef- 
fectiO!^v to 'Which the revokltion ought to have 
hrohght it; might have brought it, and hath given 
the nation a right to exp«Qt, that it should be 
bronght. The eompletii»i' of that gloriouis 

K 2, deliverance 
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detivemoce is stUl imperfect, after five add forty 
years» notvrithstanitiing the hopes thea givf n, the 
tngageroenfts then takein and tbe opportimities 
ihsA have since arisen. How this hajbh h^ppeaed, 
j^y wh^t i^ts this justicj^ to the cooatitutio^ hath 
^^jx iMtherto ev^idedisl^metimes iniiiyoiir of oius 
^goyemoient, and.soflsieli^^es j<i favour ofi^tiatiier, 
might easaly. be sh9«fn, W>d proyed loo, heyond 
^ontradictioD. But I hfnA I'ather exhort tli^are- 
jj^fOfich, tod espeoiaUjr at a^time wfaeo ^aitroiig 
pudency, appears anong men ^ail denoniiflatkNDS 
$o 8i:9^h a iKS^^onal union, as.wiH efieotully obUtn 
.t>e complete (lottlemeat of«*oiir OQBSt^iitiDn» ndudi 
4)ath b^en so long 4elf(yedy' if it t»e hone$tfy,-pffa- 
xi€9)tiyi and vigcmnisiy in^roved. 
r It is certain then, that if ever smh men aseall 
J^eEosebesfiiefids to tliie> government, but aoe real 
•enemies of the constitution, prerati, they will 
make it a ioapitai point of their wicked policy to 
jkeep up ' a standing army. False appear&mces 
Jiff reason for it will never, be wanting, as long as 
there are pretenders to the crown ; though notUng 
o&nr be' more absurd than to employ, in defence of 
liberty i aninstroment so often employed to de- 
stroy it 3 though nothing can. be more absurd than 
•jto maintain that any governmeot ought tomske use 
^fthesame expedient to support itseli^ as another 
;goverdmenl,onthe niiotf Qf.wfaiohthisgOTenmieat 
stands, was subverted. for^usingr; though nothmg 
can be proved.more manifestly by iexperience than 
th^e two propoi^tibns, that Britain isi enabled^ by 
rh^r^toal^oii, to support Jber.goverament,.wfaenUie 
buU^ ol hei^ people ^re for it^ vitboiift employiiig 
'.:- .J .. ^ «: :' any 
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any means iiioonsisteitt with her ceiTStitution ; atid 
that the bulk of the people are not only always 
for «he government^ when the goverament sup- 
port!^ the constitution, but are even hard and slow 
to be .detached from it, when the government al- 
leles or undermines the constitution, and when 
they are by consequence both justifiedin resisting,' 
And even obliged in conscience to resist the govern-' 
ment. 

. i h»ve heard it argued Iately,'that pretenders ' 
abroad are a security at home, and that a goviem-' 
ment exposed: to their attacks will never venture^ 
to attadc ih^ constitution. I have been told too,- 
that these ndtiottis were entertained by some who* 
drew many political consequences from them at 
the retolutidnr. Biirt if any of iSiose persons are^ 
still alive, I persuade myself that they have altereciH 
this opinion^ since such a situation will furnish 
at all times pretences of danger; since pretence?? 
of danger to a government, whether real or ima-' 
ginary, will be always urged* with plausibility/ 
and generally with success, for obtaining new 
powers, or for straining old ones ; and since while 
those who mean well to the government are 
imposed upon by those who mean ill to thecon- 
lE^itution, all true concern for the latter is lost in 
a mistaken seal for the former^ and the most int- 
{mrtant is vetittired to save the least important^ 
when neither one nor the other would have been 
exposed, if false alarms had not been ra^bly and 
too implicitly taken, or if true alarms had, not 
given unnecessary strength to the government at 
♦he expense, of weakening the constitution, 

N 3 Not* 
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. NotwitbstaDding what hatli^b^en said, I do not 
imagine that an army would be aoaployed by^ 
ih^sQ men, directly and at first, agaiBst the nation 
and naticmal liberty.. I am^far from thmkiog 
that any men can arise in foture times, capable. 
of. attempting, in this manner, what some men in 
our age, who call themselves friends to the govern- 
ment, hayebeen so weak, and sp imiprudentas to 
avow in print, and publisli to the nation. To' 
desisroy British liberty with an army of Britons, 
isnQtamjeasttrespsureof success as some people 
xpay believe. To corrupt the pariiament is a 
slower, ^ut might prove a more effecto^ Aiethodv 
^nd two gr three hundred mercenaries in t))ie tw# 
l^ouses, -if they cpuld he lifted tbeiie, would b« 
more ^tal tq the constitution, than ten tuiied as 
ip^y thou^aqds iq, red and in blue out of tb6m. 
P^rli^qpieiitj^ are the true guardians of liberty. For 
tl^ principally they were instituted; and tiiisiB 
tlie principal article of that great and noble trui&t> 
whic^U^e ppUaptive body of the people of Britain 
reppses m the representative. But then no s)a« 
very estn be so §fiectu^y brouglit and fixed u)^bn 
us. as: parliamentary slavery. By the ccfn*uptioi1t 
pf partiami^nt, and the abj^litte inftdetice of aking 
pr hisminisfcec, on tI^e4;wo houses, we return iht^ 
tha;t.state, tq deliver or sepui^e u^^ft^om whioh pslf- 
1 laments: were iqsti)}utpd, and are really goV@rlidd 
by 4be> arbitrary wi|l oi one a^l|l« Our wkdie 
f:onst(tuiiott.is.at once dissolved. M^i^y ^^^^^ties 
ti;^ Hbeity ai«. provided, but the integrif^^^^ich 
depends on the freedom and the independency of 
parliament^ is the keystone that ke^p$ the whole 
; . together. 
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%^etben If tUs be shaken^ our G<mstitutioit 
totters. If it b^ quite removedi our constitution; 
&lls iota^ruiu. That noble ikbrick, the pride of 
3ritaio,;tbe envy of her neighbours, raised by the 
labpw of so many centuries^ repaired at the ex-f 
pense of so many millions, and cemented by such: 
a prQfusi(>n of :blood; that noble fabrick, I say,* 
whidi w^^s able t^ resist the united efforts of so 
many races of giants, may cbe demolished by a 
raee . of pigmies. The integrity of par]£bnent is 
a kind of 'Palladium, a trftelary goddess, who pro-* 
tects our state. When -she is once r^noved, we 
ifk9y beoDine the prey of any^ enemies. No Aga- 
mepruKHii no Achilles will be wanted to take our 
«^, Tbersites himself will be sufficient for suet 
a^K^nques);. ^ut I need not dwell any long^oo; 
^i$,$ubject. There is no man, who thinks at all/ 
can fail to see the several fatal consequenbes,' 
wtlich wiU necessarily flow from this one source 
wheuever it shall be opened; If the reason of the 
^ing does not strike him enough^ experiencer 
must. The single reign of Henry the eighth will 
|fl$r?e to shoWy that no tyranny can be more severe; 
than ibat which is exercised by a concert with par- 
lifWient; that arbitrary will may be made the sole 
;qIs of government, even while thenames and forms 
of .« jTrce con^itution are preserved ; that for a 
pffiiM9e,i>r his minister, to become. our tyrant,* 
tli^Q is^noneed io aholi.«tf) parliaments; there isno 
oeeclilbatfae.who.iftmastarof one part of thele^ 
fisltitiEW 3feiOttld endeavour to abolish the other 

-: '.^.ii:.. ■ . • ;; '•/ ..-■ ■M.4 / "• tWO^ 
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imOi ^hen be torn use, npeMD (ivitry otcasi^nl tlM 
wobsd itnsngtb of the v^Kiey theti is lio nl^f^M 
IboQM be A tyrant iti the grMk, wh^ki h^' t^n b^ 
flD iadeftatlf norio nMoe, when he each bi» ^6 m 
effect $ that for fyariimnents t0 eslftblis^ tyi^imy $ 
diere is no need tfaerrfore to repeal magna eharta^ 
pT any other of the grdat supports, of our Kberty* 
It is enough, if they pat themtdres corruptly and 
aervilel)^ tinder the iofltience of such aprttlce, et 
iuc^ a minister.— ^On the whole, I conclude, tfial 
in the possible case her6 sttpposed, ^e fir^ and 
pnnci'pal object will be to destroy the constitution, 
vnd^r pretence of preserving the gorernrnenft^ 
Inf coiTilpting our parliaments. I am the better 
fbfHifded in concluding that this may happen in 
mme future ^e, by what we niiay observe in onP 
oWnr There is surely but too much reason td 
$aspeet, that the enemies of our constitution may 
attempt hereafter to govern by corruption, when 
we hear and see the friends and advocates of ouiP 
present, most incorrupt minister harangue and 
siaibble in favour of corruption ; when it is ple^ided 
for and recommended, as a necessary expedient of 
government, by some men, of all ranks aiido4k)ers ; 
96t only by professed hirelings, who write SiMit 
they may eat, but b}f men who have tdlcinl atid 
written themselves already out of their nsitive 
obscurity mid penury, by effecting zeal Mthe 
cause of liberty : not onlyJby such as these, bttt 
by men whose birth, education^ and fortdne, ng^ 
gravate their crime aad their folly: by liaetf, mhota 

honour 
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honour ^t kci^t should restrain from fkvourihg so 
dishoneiirabk a cause; and ,by.men, whose pe<^ 
^ittr oUigations to preach up morality should 
restrain thete, at least, from being the preacher^ 
6f w immorality, above ail others abominable ill 
it's nature, and pernicious in it's effects. 

These men^are ready, I know, to tell us, that the 
ififltience tliey plead for Is necessary to strengthen 
the hands of those who govern; that coi;ruption 
ferves to oilthe whe^jls of government, and to 
render the lulmiiiistration more smooth and easy ; 
tod that H can nev^ be of dangerous conse- 
quence under the present father of our country.— 
Absurd and wicked triflers ! " According to them, 
" our excellent constitution" (as one of your cor- 
respondents hath observed extremely well) " is 
♦' no better than a jumble of incompatible powers, 
** which would separate and fall to pieces of them* 
** selves, unless restrained and upheld by such 
'' honourable methods as those of bribery and cor- 
<• ruption." They would prove, *^ that the 
'* forna of our government is defective to 4 degree 
•* of ridiculousness." But the ridicule, as well as 
the iniquity, is tlieir own. A good government 
can- want no power, under the present constitu^ 
iion» A bad one may, and it is fit it should. Popu^ 
larity is the expedient of one, and will effectually 
support iti Nothing but corruption can support 
th* pt^r. If there was a real deficiency of power 
in the CTOWTi, it ought to be supplied/ no doubt. 
The old whimsies of prerogative should not be re- 
tividd; but limitations ought to be taken off, or 

#ew 
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»ew powers to be given. The fnpnds of liber^jT; 
acknowledge tha^t a balance of the powers, divide4 
ftmqag the three parts of the legislature, is e^senjtial 
to our constitution^ and necessary to support it. 
Tfact friend^ of liberty therefore would CQDCur, at 
least tQa c^^rtain point, iji^ith the friends of tb^ mi* 
n.i^ry j for the fi^i^er are friends tp order, ^nd 
epeipies to licence. Yqt decency *s sake, therefore, 
let the Rebate; he put on this is3|ie» J^t H .]^ 
siicln ^ d^^b^te B» fr^^^men o^ay ^tow. witbwt 
blushing,. To argue from this suppps^ 4^^^^ 
ency„ pf ppw^r in the crown, in favour of a schc^ipe 
of g<>verninent repugnant to all laws divioeand 
buman, is such an instance of ab^ndoned^ -vi^ 
laii)ous prostitution, as theinost corrupt s^ges-never 
saw, aiid as will .place the preseirt age, with in* 
&.aious, pireeminence, at the head of them, unlesi 
the p^^tion do itself justice;, and fix the brand on 
those who ought aloujpto^b^ar it — ^Thusm^h for 
the iniqiiity of; the practice pleated for. A^^U^ 
th^ danger of it, let us.agr^e that a prince of.sucj^^ 
Jn^guaiiitnity and justice as our present moi^rcb 
cw never be tempted by any sordid motives^ to 
forget tlxe i^cent obligation which h^ a^4^hi.& 
ftixiily hp-ve to the British n9.tion, by whom tl^ey 
wer^made kingsi npr to aim at greater power and 
wealth, than are consistjei>t.with the safety of tlie 
constitution they a.?e iptrnsted to , preserye^ and 
obliged to secure. Allowing this to be our pre- 
sent case, (aiid. concerniiig our pres/^nt, ca^e 
there are not two opinions, Idaresayj in thqiyhoj^ 
,. ' . . najLioq) 
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naiiiMi) yet still the symptoms I have mentioMd 
show that the poison, with which these pretended- 
friends of the government^ and. real enemies of 
tlie constitution, corrupt the morals of mankind^ 
hath made some progress; and if this progress be 
not immediately checked by proper antidote^and 
the{>ower of poisoning taken from these empirics, 
the disease will grow mciirable. The last dismal 
effect of it may not, or if you please, cannot hap^ 
pen in this reign ; but it may, nay it must happen 
in sojrhe otlier, unless we prevent it effectually And 
fibon : and what season more proper to prevent 
it in, and to complete the security of our liberties^ 
than the reign of a prince, for whom the natkm 
hath done so much, and from whom, by conse* 
quence. the nation hatha right to expect so much? 
King William delivered us from popery and slaveiy. 
There was wisdom in his councils, and fortitude 
in his conduct. He steered through many real 
difficulties at home, and he fought our battles 
abr6ad ; and yet those points of security, which 
had been neglected, or not sufficiently provided 
for in the honeymoon of his accession, were con- 
tinually pressed upon him, during the whole 
course of his reign. The men who pressed them 
were called Jacobites, tories, republicans, and in* 
eendiaries too^not from the throne indeed, but by 
the iplamour of those, who showed great indiffe« 
reiice at least for the constitution, while they af- 
fected great zeal for the government. They suc- 
ceeded however in part, and we enjoy the benefit 
of their success. If they did not succeed in the 
- . whole; 
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^0}^; ff tfte iiettleiMine ft«ceasary to secure oat 
Kberty, iatld tferefbhe ifttend*d at the revolution, 
be riot yet ccrnipl^te, let us be pirsiteded, and let 
MS act on tb^t perstiasibn,'that ^^bow <rf"com. 
pledhg it was reserved to crowtt the glories of the 
i^resetrt refgn. To finish the great work, whfch 
Wng "William began, of estabJisbihg the liberties 
«f BHtain on firm aiid durable foundations, must 
be reputed an honour surely; and to trhom can 
<hi» honour bdong more justly than to a pririce, 
who emulates, in so renlaricable a manner, all the 
(Other heroick virtues of his renowned predecessor ? 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER XL 

S.IR, 

If it was possible for any maa, wl|o baihth^ 
least knowledge of. our constitution, todofibt ,ia 
good earnest whether the preservation of p«wicfc 
freedom depends on the preservation of pai-lia^aa- 
tary freedom, his doubts might be removed, aad 
his opinion decided, one would imagine, by. ^is 
single, obvious remark, that all the jdesi^is of pur 
princes against liberty, since parliaments began 
to be established op the model sl;iy sHb^inf , 
have been directed constapdy to one af these two 
points, either to obtain such parliaments a« they 
could govern, or else to stand all the difficHJtieB, 
^d to run aU the hazards of governing without 

parliaments. 
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to the first of the^e piurpasesbave^a iu)d(ie i^ 
fliiraces oa tbe alfctionsof mem)?iBFs;of the ttfHi^ 
o£coaiin09isi» aad an thesie ixi^inbeiys wHien choa^ii* 
Wh^afiudii infl^ieii^i^ ^wH hemrplf^y^d success- 
fnHy^^ ibey hwe aiis>M^re4 al} thQ 6nd» of aflntEary 
wi{}$jUid wha^ they cotdd not he.«<^^sQ||lQ^e4» 
^rUtrary wiUhiath biden foiced < tQ.^abmit fo ^ 
constittttioDi. Xhi^ fafttb baf iPi ^lie (me, uqt^ pj% 
siooe, but befofQ that gr^^ Qhmif^ ja t^^ baJmaiGe 
of pix>p»tyt wbidi beg»»iia the. reigns, of, Hq^ry 
the fieFenth and Honry tii^^igbthj ai^ carf^a 
great part of tiiat weight into tbQ ^caleof ti>a com- 
mons, which had lain before in the scale of the 
peers and clergy. 

If welook back as far as the close of the four- 
teqith century, an aera pretty n^^fir to that when 
partiameuts received their preseht form, y^e shaji 
find both these means employed by ode of the 
wiorat 6f our kings, Richard the j^cond. That be 
mighrt obtain his will, whidi was rash, he directed 
mafidites to his sheriffs, (officers, of the crown, 
jEtnd appointed by the crown; &r such they were 
then, sad such tbey still are) to return certain 
persons nominated by himself: and thus he Squir- 
ed an tmdaeinfiuence over the elections. In the 
istMtt place, be obliged the persons thus returned, 
sometimes by threats- and terrdur, and sometimes 
by giftBy to oonstent to those things which were 
prejndidial to the Teahn : and thus he acquired an 
tiMvie ificfltt&nce otar the house of commons. Sp 
that' mpoh 'tihe whcde^ the arbitrary >vill of a rasJi 

headstrong 
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beaifetrdta^ . .ptrntCy ' and the .soggestions of kte 
:wid£ed ministei^ guided the proeeedingB of parlia^ 
iMnt^ ^nd beCairie the isw of therfamd/ I migbt 
pursue ofosl^rVdEtions of the same .kind:tkrongfa 
severd succeeding reigns $ bat to avoid lengthen.* 
ing these totters^ whieh are grown, perhaps^ too 
long already^ let ufi descend at once, to the xeigtr 
of king Charles the aecond> for in that we shall 
find examples of all the means whickaootlrt that 
hath common sense, aad a prince who wiU not 
set his crown onthe.eai^ of adye, om take to 
underanine the foundations of liberty, either by 
governing parliaments^: or by governing without 
them. :. . . 

Now the first attempt of this kiobd> which idftg 
^Charles made againstJthe constitution^v^as this : he 
improved and managed the spirit of the first par* 
*liament be called^ so as to rend» the two houses 
obsequious to his will, almost in every casse ;: and 
having got the trientiial bill repealed,; he kept the 
same parliament in being for many years.by pro* 
rogations, which crept into custom long before «fais 
time, but" were still a modem invention with res^ 
pect to the primitive institution of parliaments^ and 
wholly repugnant to the ancient pcactiee^ Thus 
he established a standing parliament, whush ir, 
in the nature of it, as dangerous: as, a standing 
army, and may become, in some conjunctures, 
much more fatal to liberty, lichen the .meaosufies 
of his administration grew too bad^ .lauad thejteir' 
3ency of them too apparent to be ddended and 
»uppoi:ted> even in that parliament^ and even by a 

part;/ 
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party spirit, he bad recourse to a second attetdpt; 
that is, to corruption; and Clifford first listed at 
mercenary band of friends to the government 
agidnst'the constitntion.-^-Let us observe on tfai$f 
occasion, and at \re pass along, that a national 
party, such a party as the eonrt adopts, in contra^ 
diatinctioh to such aparty as it creates, will always 
retain soine national principles, isome regard to 
the oonstitntion. ' They may be transported, or 
surprised, during the heat of contest especially; 
into measures of" long and fatal consequence* 
They itiay be carried on^ for a ceptaih time and to 
a c^taitJ point, by tiie lusts of vengeance and of 
power, in order to wreak one upon their adversa- 
ries and Mo seciire the other to themselves. But 
a national |>arty witl never be the instruments <^ 
comptefing' national ruin. They will become the 
adversaries of their friends, and the friends of their 
adversaries, to prevent it ; and the minister who 
periists in so viitainotts a project, by what name 
soever he amy afii^ct to disttnguiih himself and his 
followers, will be found really at the head of a 
&ct]0n, not of a party. But the difference be- 
tween mie and the other is so Visible, and the 
botindariies where party ceasei and faction com- 
mencfes are so stiongly marked, that it is suf- 
fioiMt to poiofTat tl|em« 

1 retotto therefore, and observe that when the 
spirit of party failed king Charles, and the corrupt 
tion he employed proved inefiectual, he resolved 
Co govern for a time without parliaments; and to 
^^y that time^ as soon as he had checked the 

* \ spirit 
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spirit ojf one p$Mrty, by #^wp|jDg' thpt ^ apc^liefi 
in garbling corporation^. H« bM i^iml by e^f^ 
perience^ that it was irop^MssiblQ to corrupt Um 
stream in any g^eat degr^^ a$ long :a$;tj)f foM&<t 
|ain continued pure. }i^ applied himsdf tb^r^ 
fore to s^ead the tai^t of tb$ cpiirt in tben)» md 
tQ poi^^ tliose springs, ff om Ytbenae ibe jic^th 
IU|id| vigour of the co»rtifciit«>i» flpw. . Xbis WM 
the third, the las^ ^nd.by much th9tooat.4wg^t 
oils eKpe4ient,eqiplpyed by the frien^^ Of tbti 
goveriuneat, in the" reign of king Cimkl^ tho 
second, to undermine Qur liberties. The ^^ffisot 
pf it he did not. live (q $ee> b^t we m^y ^isjly 
conjecture what it would haw been* 

The use I maHe pf wh^t bfith been Jiqb© $Si)d if 
this : the design qf the rev4>li)tioii bim^ Wi ofily 
tp save us fr(xn the imjpc^i^te 9|;t^iipts Oa our 
religion and liberty^ 9Xade by king Jan^^ Ip^t i^ 
save us from all other atteuipts wjiich h^M hMji 
made, or might be made^ of the same 4en<ki|Qy ^ 
to renew and strengthen our cpiustitvtioA \ ■' to 
« establish the peace,. b6nQUr,.and ^Bf^^iasiim, 43f 
" these nations upon tasting foiwdfttiq»§*-^H»ttd t« 
*^ procure a settlement of the rfligiop, wd ^ the 
'< liberties and properties of tj^e si(lk|e<^»upfll^0f^ 
<< sure a foundation, that theire might he |ip,4m^ 
« ger of the hation^s relapsing iatQ the .lilie> mi^^r 
** ries at any tinae hereafter*/* This.b^iftfct I <ay, 
the avowed design of the revoj^utyuv aud the 
nation having engaged in it q^. a.CQi»44^nA9 Ahat 
all this would be effectually per|9]pie4 the 
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design of the revolution was noi accomplished, 
the benefit of it was not secured to ns, the just ex« 
pectations of the nation could not be answered, 
unless the freedom of elections, and the frequency, 
integrity, and independencyof parliament s- were suf* 
ficlently provided for. ITiese hre the essential 
of British liberty. Defects in other parts of th<? 
constitution can never be fatal, if thesie are pre»r 
served intire. Bui defects in these will soon de- 
stroy the constitution, though every other part of 
it should be so preserved. However it happened, 
the truth and notoriety of the fact oblige us to 
say, that these important conditions, without^ 
which liberty can never be secure, were almost 
wholly neglected at the revolution. The claim of 
right declares, indeed, that " elections ought to 
^* be free ; that freedom of speech and debates 
^ ought not to be impeached or questioned out 
** of parliament ; and that parliaments ought to 
^' be held frequently,'* But such declarations, 
however solemnly mad^, are nothing better thaii 
pompous trifles, if tbey stand alone ; productive 
of no good; and thus far productive of ill, that 
they Serve to amuse mankind in points of the - 
greatest importance, and wherein it concerns them 
the most nearly neither to be deceived, nor so 
much as amused. These were rights, no doubt, 
to which the nation had an indisputable claim. 
But then they ought to have been more than 
claimed, since they had been so often and so 
lately invaded. That they were nol more than 
claimed, that they were not effectually as- 
serted arid secured, at thi^ time, gave very great 
Vqi-,111, N and 
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and immediate disi^atisfactioa ; wyd tbey . whu 
\YerQ called whigs in those days distinguisbed 
themselves by the loudness of theic complaints, 
ThuSi for instance, they insisted that .tijere cpuJd 
he no f ' real ^settlement j nay, that it was a jest 
^* to talk of a settlement, till the manner ai^d 
'^ time of calling parliaments, and their sittiag 
^^ when called, were fnlly determined :" and this 
in order to prevent the practice of ^* keeping one 
^V^nd the same parliament so long on foot^ 
^' till the majority was corrupted by offices, gift* 
^' and pensi6ns */' They insisted that the as^r- 
ances given at the revolution had led thpoi to 
thinks that, ^' the ancient, legal course of an^ 
^^ nually choser^ parliaments would have been im* 
ff. mpdiately restored t>" and the particular circHmr 
stances of king Willianx, who had received the 
crown by gift, of the pepple, and who had re* 
newed the original contract with the pjeoplft, 
which are precisely the circumstance of tlie pr^r 
sent royal family, were ufged as particular rea^ 
ffOns for the nation to expect his compliance. 

The freqgent sitting of parliament was indeed 
provided for, indirectly^ and in consequence, by 
the exigencies .of the war, which soon followed 
the revolution. This war made annual supplies 
necessary j and, before it was over, the same ne- 
cessity of anuu?d sessions of parliament canae to 
be established, ai^it continues to this bojuy, by the 
great alteratioi^ m^de with relation totbe pubUck 
revenue. The whole publick revenue l^ad been 

* Sep Considerfktiqns cdncerning the State of the Natiop> by 
3VIr. Hambden, published in 1692. 

f An Inquiry, er a Discourse^ kc. published iu ^6g$. 
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the king's formerly. Parliamentary aids were/ 
in those days, extraordinary and ocdasicmal ; an<f 
things came to that pass at last, that parliamehtSf 
Were more frequently, or more rarely converted, 
just as courts had more frequent cfr more rare' 
occasions for such supplies. But king Williaih 
began to be, and all our princes since him hiave^ 
continued to be, only proprietors for Irfe of that 
part of the publick revenue, which is appropriated 
to their civil list; although they are intrusted stBI 
with the management of theXvhole, andareeveif 
the stewards of the publick creditors for that parf 
which is the private property of these creditors,^ 
This is the present state, suffitiently known, buf 
necessary to be mentioned particularly on thi«- 
occasion : and this must continue to be the state/ 
unless some prince should arise hereafter, who, Ixe-^ 
itig advised by a desperate minister, abetted by a^ 
mercenary faction, supported by a standmg inhfi 
and instigated, like Richard the second, l^' the* 
'* rashnds of his own temper *," may lay fajiacidus* 
Bands on all the funds that have been created, in^ 
by applying illegally what he may raise legallj?f 
mnvert the whole to his owii use, and so estafc-* 
llslV arbitrary power, by depriving at oj!xe strokte^ 
iftany of his subjects of their propeftjr, tod all of 
thfem of their libepty. Till 'this' happens, (ah4* 
Heaven forbid that it shofcAd be ever attempted ff 
sessions of parliament must be ahriually hefd, or* 
the government itself be distressed. "Btit neither 
is tiiiis such a direct and full security as the infpot-- 
y . *-P4ir imniodemfera'voluHtateln. " ' 

KZ tance 
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ttnteof the thing requires; nor ddes the seeorit}^ 
of our Jiberty consist only in frequent sessions of 
parliaments, but it coiisists likewise in frequent 
new parliaments. Nay, it consists so much more 
in this than in the other, that the former may tetid 
without the latter, e?en more than the discon^^ 
tiouance of parliaments, to the loss of liberty. This 
was foreseen by the wisdom of our constitution* 
According to that, although it became in time, 
bjpthe course of events, and insensible alterations, 
no ioAg^r necessary to call parliaments once, 09 
even twice in a year, which had been the more 
aooi'^nt: practice, yet still our kings continued 
under an incapacity of proceeding long in govern* 
n[)ent,with any tolerable ease and safety to them^ 
selves, without the concurrence and assistance o£ 
jtbese assemblies. ^According to tlic same constitu-n 
tioui ^ parhamcnts were to be held, so they were* 
tobechosen frequently ; and the opinion, tliat the 
*^ holding and continuance of parltamenta de^ 
^? pended absolutely on the will of tlie priace,*V 
^Ay be justly ranked among those attempts, that 
were made by soma men to set the law, whii^ 
others endeavoured to set the Gospel, on the side 
of arbitrary power. This is the plain intent and 
scheme of our constitution, wbich provides, thi^ 
the representatives of the people should imve fire-^ 
#pient . opportunities- to commumcate together 
^out national grievanoes; to complaitrjof them,, 
and to obtain the redreft^ of them,.in anorderly^ 
sofemn^ legal manners and that the p^pte 
should have frequent opportuuitiea of trailing 
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their representatives to account, as it were, for the 
discharge of the trust committed to them, and of 
approving or disapppovrng their conduct, by 
ejecting or not electing them anew. Thus our 
constitution supposes that princes may abuse their 
power, and parliaments betray their trust; and 
provides, as far as human wisdom can provide, that 
zveither one nor the other may be able to Aos& 
long, without a sufficient control If the crowjii 
indeed, persists in usurping on the liberty of the 
people, or in any other kind of xnaleadministratiofi; 
and if the prince who wears it proves* deaf, as our 
princes have sometimes been, to the voice Of hif^ 
parliament and his people, tliere remains no r^f 
medy in the system of the constitution. The con- 
stitution is broken by the obstinacy of the pfiiice, 
and the "-^ople must appeal to Heaven iri this, 
** a^in all other cases, where they have no judge. 
** on Earth.*" Thus if a parliament should persist 
in abetting maleadmin'istration, or any way give up 
those liberties which they were intrusted to main* 
tain^ no doubt can be made but that the people 
would be in the same case; since their represent 
tatives hare no more right to beti-ay them, thais^ 
their kings have to usurp upim them: and by 
o&mequence they would acquire the same right of 
appealing to Heaven^ 'tf our constimtion had not 
provided a remedy against tiiisevil, which tooh^ 
not be pr«»vided against. t)beot;her; bat our coneti^ 
tutioh iiath provided saeh aremedy in thefrec^nt 
iuccessioa of new parliaments, by whidh there' if 
#|i«ciEe*iBflftftyaf^^6ov«MnnfliVicha|>; 4. i I 
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not time sufficient given to form a majority gf the 
representatives of the people into a ministerial 
cabal 3 or by which, if this should happet), such a 
cabal must be soon broken. These reflectionsr 
^d such others as they naturally suggest, are 
sufficient to convince any thinking man, first, 
that nothing could make it safe, nor therefore rea- 
spnable, to repose in any set of men whatsoever^ 
so great a trust as tlie collective body delegates to 
thp representative in this kingdom, except the 
shortness of the term for which this trust is dele- 
gated. Secondly, that every prolongafcion of this 
t^rm i« therefore], in it's degree, unsafe for the 
people; that it weakens their security, and en- 
dangers liberty by the very powers, given for it's 
preservation. Thirdly,. that suqh prolongations., 
eptpose t^ie nation, in the, possible cas^^flf having., 
a corrupt parliament^ to. lose the great advaritage^' 
.which, our constitution hath provided, of curing*" 
tjje evil, before it grows confirmed and desper^tfi,^ 
bjt^.ttie gentle method of choosing a new represeri-* 
t^tiye; and reduce the nation, by cpi^sequeQce, to- 
hav^. no other altern^itiye than th^t :0f ^ubnutiing 
or..resi;§ting; though subjnissionwiU betas^rievpjijs, 
and. resistance ipuch more difficult, whefl %ke 
Jegi^ature betrays it!s trust, than when the kii^. 
alone abuses, his power.— These<reflections, I s^y^ , 
are. sufficient to proye the^e propositions; aii^d 
these pf Qppsitiop? set W^re us, in a v^ry, strong 
light, the necessity of using our utmost effofts^^ j 
thgt^tl^ true d^igpn of our constitution ipay be pur- ^ 
3U^ as close}^ i^ po^^ibj^^by the r«establis]^pent of 
; : / 4 annual 
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annual^ or at least of triennial parliaments. But 
the importance of the matter, and the particiilaf 
seasonableness of the conjuncture, invite me to 
offer one consideration more upon this head, 
Which I think will not strike the less for being 
obvious and plain. It is thii^. Should a king ob- 
tain, for many years at once, the supplies and 
powers which used to be granted annually to him; 
this would be deemed, I presume, even in the 
present age, an unjustifiable measure, and an into- 
lerable grievance, for this plain reaison ; because 
it would alter our constitution in the fundamental 
irticle, that requires frequent assemblies of the 
whole legislature, in order to assist^ and control 
too, the executive power which is intrusted with 
one part of it. Now I ask, is not the article which 
requires frequent elections of the representative, 
by the collective body of the people, in order to 
se(iure the latter against the ill consequences 
of the possible weakness or corruption of the 
former, as fund unental an article, and as essential 
to the preservation of our liberties, as the other? 
No man dares say that it is^not; at least, no man 
who deserves our attention. The people of 
Britain have as good a right,, and a right as 
necessary to be asserted,* to keep their represen- 
tatives triie' to the trust reposed in them, and to the 
preservation of the constitution, by the control 
of frequent elections, as they have to keep their 
kings true to the trust reposed in them, and tor 
the preservatioti of the constitution, by the con- 
tirol- of frequent- sittings of paritiamejit. Hov^ 
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com€^ it then to .pass> that we may observe sa 
l^reat a dif&renoe in the sentiments of mankind 
about these two cases ? Propose the firsts there 
is no servile friend of government, who wilt not 
affect all that horrour at the proposition^ which 
every friend of the constitution will really feeK 
Propose the keeping upseptenniaJ, nay the making 
decennial parliaments^ the sanoe friends of govern* 
m^nt will contend strenuously for one, and by con* 
srauence for both; since there can be no reason 
alleged for the fii'st, which is not stronger for tlie 
last, and would not be still stronger for a longer 
term. These reasons, drawn from two or three 
commonplace topicks of pretended conveniency 
and expediency, or of supposed tranquillity at 
home, and strength abroad, I need not mention. 
They have been mentioned by others, and suffi- 
ciently refuted. But that which may very justly 
appear marvellous is this: that some men, I think 
not many, who are true friends of the constitution, 
have been staggered in their opinions, and almost 
seduced by the false reasonings of these friends 
of government ; though nothing can be more easy 
than to show, from reason and experience, tliat 
convenience, expediency, and domestick tran-. 
quillity may be, and in fact have been^ as well, 
nay, better secured under triennial, nay, annual 
parliaments, than under parliaments of aJoDger 
continuance; and as for strength abroad, that is, 
national credit and influence, it will depend on the 
opinion foreign nations have of our national dispo- 
aitions, and the unanimity^ of pw sentiments^ It 
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tfilirt be chiefly determined therefore by their 
kiiowledge of the real sense of the iiation. Now 
that can appear no way so much as in the natural 
state of our constitution, by frequent elections; 
and when it does appear so, it tmist have anothef 
kind of effect than the bare resolutions of a 
stale ministerial parliament; especially if it hap- 
pens, as it may happen in sojne future time, that 
the sense of the natbn should appear to be diffe- 
rettt from the sense of such a parliament ; and that 
the resolutions of such a parliament should be 
aiKiwedly dictated by men, odious and hated, con- 
temptible and contemned both at home and abroad. 
But in the supposition that some inconvenien- 
cies may arise by frequent elections, which is 
only allowed for argument's sake, are such incon- 
veniencieSy and the trifling consequences of them, 
to be set in the balance against the danger of 
weakening any one barrier of our liberty ? Every 
ibrm of government hath advantages and disad- 
vantages jieculiar to it. Thus absolute monar- 
chies seem most formed for sudden and vigorous 
efforts of power, either in attacking or in defend- 
ing ; whtle^ in free constitutions, the fonns of go- 
verament must be necessarily more complicated 
^andslow; so thtit in these, the same secrecy cannot 
be always kept, nor the same dispatch always 
maiiUi^;iior the same steadiness of measures always 
pursued. Must all these forms, instituted to pre- 
serve the checks and controls of the several parts 
of the constitution on one another, and necessary 
bycoivsequence tppreserve the liberty of the whole, 
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be abandoned therefore, and a free constttntion be 
dajttfoyed, for the sake iof some little fconveniency, 
0r expediency the more, in the administration of 
piibliek affairs ? No certainly. We must keep our 
free constitution, with the small defects belonging 
to it, or we must change itfor an arbitrary gbvern- 
ment,,fr0e perhaps from tliese defects, but liable 
tp more and to worse. In short, we must make 
our option; and surely this option is not hard to 
be made, between the real and permanent bless- 
ings of liberty, diffused' through a whole nation^ 
and the fantastick and accidental advantages which 
they who govern, not the body of the people, enjoy 
under absolute monarchies. I will not multiply in- 
stances, though they crowd in upon me.-^Two 
'consuls were chosen annually at Rome, and the 
proeonsiular power in the government of pro- 
vinces was Hmited to a year. Several indonve- 
niences arose> no doubt, from the strict obser- 
vation of this institution. Some appear veiy plain 
in. history: and we may assure ourselves, that 
many arguments of conveniency, of expediency, of 
preserving the tranquillity of the city, and of giving 
strengtl> and weight to the arms and counsels of 
the commonwealth, were urged to prevail on the 
people t^ dispeneie with these institutions, in 
•favour of Pompey and of Ca?sar. What was the 
cpnsequencje? The pirates were extirpated,-^ the 
price of com was reduced; Spain was held- in siib- 
j^tion, Gaul was conquiered, the Germans \*^efe 
repulsed, Rome triumplied, her government floii-* 
rished; biit her constitution wa^s- destroyed, Her 
..J , liberty 
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liberty was lost.^— -The iskvr of balieas corpus, that 
noble badge of liberty, which ev^ry subjififct of 
Britain wears^ and by which be is distiiig»ishdd so 
eminently^ not from the slaves al6ne, but e^en' 
fflom the frei»Beti* of other countries; tbe law of ha- 
beas corpus, I say, may be attended perhaps with' 
some little inconveniencies, in time of sedition* 
and rebellion.— The slow methods of givingmoney,' 
aiid the strict appropriations of it, when given, 
nuay be attended with some inconveniency like- 
wise, in times of danger, and in great exigencies of 
the state.-^But who will plead for the repeal of 
tbe habeas corpusact; or who would not press for 
the revival of it, if it stood suspended for an inde- 
finite, or even a long term ? — Who will say that • 
the practice of giving money without account, or 
passing votes of credit, by which the purse of the 
pto^ple is taken out of the hands of those whom the ' 
people trusted, and put into the hands of those - 
whom they neither did, nor would have trusted; 
who will say that such a deviation from thotse rules 
of parliament, which ought to be deemed aaered 
and preserved inviolate, may be established, or 
should not be opposed by all possible means, if it 
y^BB established ? 

If all this be as clear as I imagine it is ; if the 
ol^ections to frequent elections of parliaments 
do not lie ; or, supposing them to lie, if the danger 
on one side outweighs vastly the supposed in- 
conveniency on the other; nay, if laws and - 
inrt&l:iiti(mS) not more essential to thepreseifvation ^ 
o^'icbsrty tl^anthi&ancieBrt and fundamental rule ; 
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of 0ur confttitutioo, be maintained y apd i/ all' 
men are forced to^gree, even tbey, who wiahr 
them perhaps abolished, that they ought to be,- 
maintained, for the sake of preserving liberty ; ^ 
let me ask again, how corner it to poss. that yh^- 
obi^erve so great a difl'erencp between the senti-- 
ments and reasonings of mankind about frequent 
sessioqs of parliament, and frequent parliaments ; 
about the egjsQ now before us, and all the others 
that have been mentioned ? The only manner, 
in which I can account for such an inconsistency^ 
is this. The sight of the mind differs very much 
from the sight of the body, and it's operations are 
frequently the reverse of the other. Objects at a: 
distance appear to the former in their true mag- 
nitude, and diminish as they are brought nearer* . 
The event, that created much astonishment, in^ 
dignation, or terrour in prospect, creates less ami 
less as it approaches, and by the time it happens, 
men have familiarized themselves with it.-— If- 
the Romans had beeri toM, in thq days of Au- 
gustus, that an emperor would, succeed, in whose : 
reign a horse should be made consul, they 
wouldr have been extremely surprised. I belieirci: 
they were not so much surprised Mdhen the thing 
happened, when the horse wa^ consul and \Ca^r 
ligula emperor.— If it had, beenforetold to those > 
patriots at the revolution, who remembered Jong . 
parliaments, who still felt, the stnartof them* Bd^^ 
struggled hard for annual, aud obtained with mnd;: 
diffic^lty,, at ^e endof fiveorsi^.y^eacs, tciettiiial. 
pirliimypnts^ tl^it a time.wiibhLQomty^hmi esmt 
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the term of triennifiil pari iftments woiiM be deemed 
tdashort, and aparliaTnent, chosen for three jearSi, 
would dioose itself for four morei find entail 
septennial pariiatnents on the nation ; that this 
would happen^ and the fraits of their honest ia-^ 
hours be lost, in little more than twenty years; 
and that it would be brought about, while our 
govemnient continued on the foundations they 
had then so newly laid : if all this had been fore* 
told at the time I mention, it would have appeared 
improbable and monstrous to the friends of tho» 
^evolution. Yet it hath happened; and in less 
than twenty years, it is grown, or is growing, 
^mil'iar to us. The uniform j^eal and complain 
sance of our parliaments for the crown leav^ 
little room to apprehend any attenrpt to govern 
without them, or to make them do in one session 
the work of seven; though this would be ex* 
^remdy convenient, no doubt, a great ekse to 
future ministers, and a great saving of expense 
and time to country gentlemen. But suppose, 
ipr I desire it may be remembered that we reason 
hypothetically, suppose a parliament should think 
&io give^ in the first session, all the money, idl 
tbecx^itj and all the powers necessary for car- 
rying on the government, during seven years; 
aiid then let those persons, who will be shocked at 
thui supposition, and yet declare themselves for 
septennial parliaments, lay their hands on their 
hearts, and consider v/hether such an alteration 
of the constitution might not grow familiar to 
tbHD| ^«nd even gain their approbation. I think 
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k would do so. X am sure it might fts Y^ason-i 
ably ft$ the other. They ^ouM find the ease^ 
in one case, of little attendance, as hiuch' as thaf 
^f distant elections in the othe.^. The argument* 
of-conveniency, expediency, public*: tranquillity,' 
aild strength to the goverameirt, would be just 
a^ well applied ; and if the ministers shouM, by* 
miracle, make no rery exorbitant ill use of sudh 
a situation, I doubt whether he who should pleatl 
for annual parliaments then would be much bettei^ 
heard by the same persons, than he who pleads 
for frequent elections of parliaments is now. But 
let not the loverS'Of liberty, the friends ofoul- eonJ 
dtitution, reason ' in this manner. Let them- re^ 
mettiber, that danger commences when the breach 
is. made, not wlien the attack is begun; that he 
wbcr neglects to stop the leak as soon as it is 
discovered, in hopes to save his ship by pumping, 
when the water gushes in with violence, deserves- 
to-be drowned ; and, to lay-a^ide? figures of speeeh,^ 
that our constitution is npt, ^hke the schemes o# 
some pdliticians, ajumble of di^ointed; incoli^^ 
rent whimsies, but a noble and Wise system, ^the 
es^Htial parts of which are so proportioned, andl 
so intimately connected, that a^ change in one 
begets a change in the whole ; that the fpequentJ 
elections of parliament' are as much an (^ssentiat 
part of this system, as the frequent sittingi^ &§ 
parliament ; that the work of the revoiifticm is 
imperfect therefore,* and okr ftiture se^firity 
pif^carioas, unless our ancient constitution be 
restored, in this essential part;* and that tlitf 
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r^toration of it, in this pjart^ is oiue of thos^ m/^ 
thod^> by which alOjPQ tl>Q pernicious designs of 
such men as. we .b^J^^e .meutipqecl in a. formqj: 
letter^ if auy such should be ever admitted 'wAq 
power, (enemies to the constitution, ur^d^r t^ 
mas}c of zeal for the government) may be, defeated. 

• •• 
J am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER XII. 

y^z have observed already, that the' com^titutioft 
of the British government supposes our kings may 
abuse their power, and our representatives betray 
their trust, and provides against both these con- 
tingencies, as well as human wisdom can pro- 
vide. Here let us observe, that the same con'- 
ctitution is very far from supposing the peopte 
will ever betray themselves ; and yet this case f$ 
possible no doubt. We do not read, I think, df 
more than one nation *, who refused liberty when 
it was offered to them ; but We read of many, 
and have almost seen some, who lost it through 
their own fault, by the plain and necessary con- 
sequences of their own conduct, when they were 
in full possession of it, and had the means of se- 
curing it effectually in their power. A wise and 

* The Cappadociaus^ see Stra^, lib. 12.-*-^'' Libor- 
f^ (atem repudiaverunt^ ut ^uam sibi diqerent mtplerabilem.'' 
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brave people will neither be cozened, nor bullied 
out of their liberty ; but a wise and brave people 
may cease to be such : they may degenerate ; 
they may sink into sloth and luxury ; they may 
resign themselves to a treacherous conduct; or 
abet the enemies of the constitution^ under a 
notion of supporting the friends of the govern- 
ment : they may want the sense to discern their 
danger in time, or the courage to resist, when it 
stares them in the face. The Tarquins were ex- 
pelled, and Rome resumed her liberty. Cassar 
was murdered, aud all his race extinct, but Rome 
remained in bondage. From whence this* dif- 
ierence ? Machiavel shall account for it f . In 
the days of Tarquin the people of Rome were 
not yet corrupted. In the days of Caesar they 
were most corrupt- A free people may be some* 
times betrayed ; but no people will betray them*, 
selves, and sacrifice their liberty, unless they fall 
into a state of universal corruption ; apd when 
they are once fallen into such a state, they will 
be sure to lose what they deserve no longer to 
enjoy. To what purpose therefore should our 
constitution have supposed a case, in which no 
remedy can avail ; a case which can never hap- 
pen, till the spirit which formed this constitution 
first, .and hath, preserved it ever since, shall be 
totally extinguished ; and till it becomes an ideal 
entity^ like the Utopia, existing in the imagin-* 
atiou, or memory, no where else? As all go« 
veromaotKb^^n, so all government must and b v 
-J DiscousresyUb. i, c. 17, 
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thepeople ; tyrannical governmente fcrjr their vir- 
tue and courage, aud even free governments by 
their vice atid baseness. Our constitution, in- 
deed, makes it impossible ta destroy liberty by 
any sudden l>last of pbpular fury, or by the 
treachery dfa fevir ; for though the many cannot 
easily hurt, they^-may easily save themselves. 
But if the many vt^ill concur with the few ^ if they 
wiU advisedly and deliberately suffer their liberty 
to be 4;aifep away by those, to whom they dele- 
^te ]poW6r to preserve it ; this no coni^titutioQ 
can prevent. God would not support even his 
own theocracy against the concurrent desire 
of the children of Israel^ but gave them a king 
m his a»ger. How then should our human con-« 
stitution of government support itself against so 
Hniversal a change, as we here suppose, in the 
temper and character of our people ^ It cannot 
be. We may give ourselves a tyrant in our folly, 
if we please. But thi« can never happen, till the 
whole nation falls into a estate of pcdttical reproba- 
tion. Then, and not till then, political damna^ 
tion will be our lot. 

Let Qs descend into a greater detail in order 
to develope these reflections fully, and to push 
the consequences of th^m hosofe to. our selves, and 
"to our present state. They deserve our utmost 
sittention, and are so far from being ibreign to 
the stfbfedt of theie* essays upon parties, tfaa^ 
*f hey wfll tef miaate in the very-potnt at which wi| 
^began^ and'wktd up (the whofe in one impoftadt 
'lesson. 
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To proceed then: I say, that if the people of 
this island should suffer their liberties to be at any 
time ravished, or stolen from them, they would io- 
cur greater blame, and deserve by consequence 
less pity, than any enslaved and oppressed peo- 
ple ever did. By how much true liberty, that is, 
liberty stated and ascertained by law, in equal op- 
position to popular licence and arbitrary will, hath 
been more boldly asserted, more wisely or more 
successfully improved, and more firmly established 
in this than in other countries, by so much the 
more heavy would our just condemnation prove 
in the case that is here supposed. The virt^ue of 
our ancestors, to whom all these advantages are 
owing, would aggravate the guilt and the infamy 
of their degenerate posterity. There have been 
ages of gold and of silver, of brass and of iron, in 
our little world, as in the great world, though not 
in the same order. In which of these ages we are 
at present, let others determine. Thijs, at least, is 
certain, that in all these ages Britain hath been the 
temple, as it were, of liberty. While her sacred 
fires have been extinguished in so many countries, 
here they have been religiously kept aJive. Here 
she hath her saints, her confessors, and a whole 
army of martyrs, and the grates of Hell have not 
hitherto prevailed against her; so that if a iatal re- 
verse is to happen ; if servility and servitude are 
to overrun the whole world, and liberty is to retire 
from it, like Astraea, our portion ,of the abandoned 
globe, will have at least the mournful honour, 
whenever it happens, of showing her last, her part- 
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Hie kiicieht Britons are to us the abofiginfesof 
6ur island. We discovdi: little of them through 
the gloom of antiquity, and we see nothing b^^ 
yond thelm. This however we know, they were 
freemen. Caesar, who visited them in si hostile 
manner, but did not conquer them, perha|>s wad 
beaten by them*; Caesar, I say, bestbws wety libe- 
rally the titl^ of kings upon their chieftains, and 
the compilers of fabulous traditions deduce a series 
of their tUonafchs from Simothes^a contemporary 
t)f Nimrod. Bat Caesar affecteld to swell the ac- 
count of his expeditiori with pompoUs rtames; and 
these writers, like those ^honi Strabo mentions -(-,• 
endeavotired to recomriierid themselves by pub- 
lishing romances to ain ignorant generation, hi. 
iitead of histories. These supposed monarehs were 
the heads of little clans; " reguB^ vel melioris 
<* notsEfnobiles^;" aind if oUr' island knew any au J 
thority of tlie kingly sor^t in those days, it was that 
of occasional aind temporary monafchs, elected inf 
great exigendes, " commtlni consilio, suffragiiij 
** multitudinis," like Caiifsivellaunus in Britain, or 
Vercittgetorix in Gaulj|;forJnsome cases, exartf- 
{)lestakeix ftom either of these people will conclude 
fbrboth. The kings who ruled in Britain after thd 
Homans abandoned theisland^ in the beginning of 
the fifth century, held their authority from th^ 
people, and governed under the control of na-^ 
lional assemblies, as we hav^e great reason to bej 

■ ' * Territa qusBsitrs ostendit tcrga Britannis. f Geog. lib; i f . 
\ Sel. Anal. Anglo Brit, lib* <2, cap. 3; Cam. 
]| Oes. (k Bell. Gftlljlib. 5 & 7. 
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'lievey and none to doubt. In ^ort, as far as we 
can look back, a lawless power^ a 'goveminent by 
willy never prevailed in Britain. 

The Saxons had kings, as well as the Britons. 
The manner in which they established themselves^ 
and the long wars they waged for and against the 
BritonSj led to and maintained monarchical rale 
among them. But these kings were in their first 
institution, no doubt, such as Tacitus describes the 
German kings and princes to have been: chiefs 
who persuaded, rather than commanded; and who 
were heard in the publick assemblies of thenation, 
according as their age, their nobility, their militaiy 
fame, or their eloquence gave them authority ** 
How many doughty monarcbs, in later and mom 
polite ages, would have slept in cotts^es, and have 
worked in stalls, instead of inhabiting palaces, and 
being cushioned up in thrones, if this rule of go- 
vernment had continued in force ? — But theSaicoD 
kings grew into power in time; and aHK>ng them, 
as among other nations, birth, instead of merit, be- 
came, for the sake of order and tranquillity, a title 
to the throne. However, though these princes 
Blight command, and were no longer under the 
necessity of governing by persuasion, they were 
BtiH under that of governing to the ^tutfaction of 
the people. By what other expedient could they 
govern men, who were wise enough to pre- 
serve and exercise the right of electing their oivU 
magistrates and military officers, and the system 
of whose government was upheld and ctirriedon 

* De Situ,Mor, & Pop,<Jcrai* lib; 11. 
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by a gradation of popular assemblies, fromtlie io^ 
feriour courts to the high cdurt of parliament^ foir 
such, or very near such, was the Wittena Gemote, 
in nature and effect, whenever the word parlia- 
ment came into use ? 

The first prince of the Normar race was an ab- 
solute-conqueror, in the opinion of soipe men; and 
I can readily agree, that he assumed, in some 
cases, the power of a tyrant. But supposing all 
this to be true in the utmost extent, that the 
friends of absolute monarchy can desire it should 
be thought so, this, and this alone will result from 
it; unlio^ted or absolute monarchy could never 
be eliablished in Britain; no, not even by conquefl. 
The right^s of the people were soon reasserted; the 
Iaw& of the confes«u)r were restored; and the third 
prince of this race, Henry the first, covenanted ii^ 
a solemn speech to his people, for their assistance 
against his brother Robert and the Normans, by 
promising that sacred charterr which was in other 
reigns so oflen and so solemnly confii^med, by 
engaging to maintain his subjects in their ancient 
liberties, to follow tlieir advice, and to rule' them 
in peace with prudence and mildness^; 

I need not descend into more particulars, to 
show the perpetuity of free government in Bri- 
tain. Few men, even in this age, are so shame<» 
fully unacquainted with the history of their ooun* 
try, as to be ignorant of the principal events and 
signal revolutions, which have happened since the 

* In aatiquis vest r in libertatjbus. Vestris inclinando coosiliii^ 
(Ponsaltius & mitius^ more ma^suetl principis. — Vid. Mat. Par* 
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Norman sera. One continued design againsti 
liberty hath been carried on by various methods^ 
almost in every reign. In many, the straggle9 
have been violent and bloody. But liberty still 
Jiath triumphed over force, over treachery, over 
corruption, and even under oppression. The 
altars of tyranny have been demolished as soon as 
raised ; nay, even while they were raising, and 
the priests of that idol have been hewed to pieces : 
so that I will affirm, without the least appreheur 
sion of being disproved, that our constitution is 
brought nearer than any other constitution ever 
was, to the most perfect idea of a free system of 
government. — ^One observation only I will make, 
before I leave this head, and it is this. The titles 
of those kings which were precarious, from circum-? 
stances of times, and notions that prevailed, notr 
withstanding the general acquiescence of the na- 
tion to them, afforded so many opportunities to 
our ancestors of better securing, or improving 
liberty. They were not such bubbles as to alter, 
without mending the government 3 much less to 
Inake revel utionSj, and suffer by them. They 
were not such bubbles as to raise princes to the 
throne, who had no pretence to sit in it but their 
choice, purely to have the honour of bettering the 
condition of those princes, without bettering 
their own in proportion, — If what I have been 
saying appears a little too digressive from themain 
scope of this essay, I shall hope for indulgence 
from this consideration, that the natural effect of 
such reflections, as I have made and suggested, 
16 ^ mu^ 
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murt beto fdisein our minds the hoMfit ambition ftf 
eaialdting the virtue and courage of our' fore- 
fathers in the cause of liberty ; and to inspire a- 
reasonable fear, heightened by shame, of losing 
ifhat they preserved and delivered down to ut, 
through so many mixtures of different people, of 
Britons with Saxons, of both with Danes, of all 
three with Normans, through so many difficulties, 
so many dangers, se many revolutions, in the 
course of so many centuries. 

There is another reason to be given, why the 
people of this island would be more inexcusable 
than any oth^r, if they lost their liberty; and the 
opening and enforcing of this reason will bring us 
folly into our subject. 

I supposed just now that our liberty might be 
ravished or stolen from us ; but I think that ex* 
pression must be retracted, since it will appear^ 
upon due consideration, that our liberty cannot 
be taken away by the force or fraud alone of those 
who govern 5 it cannot be takeil away^ unless the 
people are themselves accomplices j and they who 
are accomplices cannot be said to suffer by one 
or the other. Some nations have received the 
yoke of servitude with little or no struggle ; but 
if ever it is Imposed upon us, we must not only 
hold out our necks to receive it, we must help to 
put it on.. Now, to be passive in such a case is 
shameful y but to be active is supreme and unex- 
ampled infamy* In order to become slaves, we 
«f this nation r must be beforehand what other 
peo|)le have been rendered by a long course of 
.04 servitude. 
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servttttde ; we must become the most cernipif^ the 
most profligate, the most senseless, the BtMNrt 
servile nation of wr^ehes, that ever disgraced liu- 
manity: for a force sufficient tosavish UberiFy 
from us mch as ^ gre^t standixig army is 1% time 
of peaces cannot he coatinued, unless we cofrtinue 
i<t ; nor can the meains necessary to $tea) bbei ty 
from us> be long enough emp^yed with elfect, 
unless we gire a s^nctiea to thek iiai^ity^ md 
call good evil, and evil good.. 

It may be sakl, tiiat even the frieads of liberty 
have sometimes different notices about it» and 
about the meaiis of mamtainii?^ or jHromoting it ; 
and therefore, that even the Britfeh nation may 
possibly, some time or other, appreve and concur 
in measures destructive of their liberty, withoiit 
any ii^tentioA to give it iip, and much more witb- 
oiit ehangiog from the character, which they have 
hitb^ta borne among the societies of nMukind^ 
tfi that ini^MQOus character I hiave ji^t now sup* 
poBed. If this were true, it would only furmsh 
more reasons to be always oa oup gwxd^ to be 
jealous of every extraordiaabapy deman^y and to 
refect oonrtantly eveiy preposition, though nevej? 
so specious, that had a tendency to weaken the 
barriers of liberty, or to raise a stresigth sxiperiour 
te theirs. But I coiiifess I do not thi&k we eaa 
be led blindfold so far ac; the brink of the preci- 
pice. I know that all words, which are signs of 
complex ideas^ furnish matter of mistake and 
cavil. Wedi%ute about jsistioe^ for iiistaBce,atnd 
£|ncy that we have difierent opimona ah^itf tkke 
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sacoe thing ; while, by some little difference aq 
the composition of our ideas, it happens, that w< 
hkSive only different opinions about different 
things, and should be of the same opinion about 
the same thing. But this, I presume, cannot 
happen ia the case b^re us. AU disputes aboujt 
lil^erty in this country, and at this time, must he 
disputes for and against the selfsame fixed and ia« 
variable set of ideas, whatever the disputs^nts on 
one side of the question may pretend,, in order to 
conceaU what it is not yet very safe to avow. No 
disputes can possibly arise from different concep* 
tions of auy thing so clearly stated, and so precise- 
ly determined^ as the fundamental principles are, 
on which our whole liberty rests. 

If liberty be that delicious and wholesome fruit, 
onrwiuch the British nation hath fed for so many 
ages, and to which we owe our riches, our strength, 
afod all the adavntages we boast of ; the British 
constitution is the tree that bears tliis fruit, and 
will continue to bear it, as long as we are careful 
to fen^ it in, and trench it round, against the 
h^sfits of the field, and the insects of the earth. To 
speak without a figure, our constitution is a sys- 
teiin of government suited to the genius of our 
nation, and eyen to our situation. The ex* 
p^ence of many hundred years hath shown, that 
by preserving this constitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the principles on which it was 
priginaUy founded, whenever it shall be made to 
swerve from them, we may secure to ourselves, 
and Uxmr latest posterity, the possession of that 
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liberty which we have long enjoyed. What 
wotild we more ? What other liberty than this do 
we seek ? And if we seek no other, is not this 
marked out in such characters, as he that runs 
may read ? As our constitution therefore ought 
to be,what it seldom is, the rule of government, so 
let us make the conformity, or repugnancy of 
things to this constitution, the rule by which we 
accept them as favourable, or reject them as dan- 
gerous to liberty. They who talk of liberty in 
Britain on any other principles than those of the 
British constitution, talk impertinently at best^ 
and much charity is requisite to believe no worse 
of them. But they who distinguish between prac-* 
ticable and impracticable liberty, in order to in* 
sinuate what they mean, or they mean nothing, 
that the liberty established by the true scheme of 
our constitution is of the impracticable kind; and 
they who endeavour, both in speculation and' 
practice, to elude and pervert the forms, and to • 
rididule and explode the spirit of this constitu* 
tion : these men are enemies, open and avowed 
enemies to it, and by consequence to British' 
liberty, which cannot be supported on any other 
bottom. — ^Some men there are, the pests of 
society I think them, who pretend a' great regard' 
to religion in general, but who take every opportui^ 
nity of declaiming publickly against that system 
of religion, or at least against that church-estab- 
lishment, which is received in Britain. Just so' 
the men of whom I have been speaking affect a 
great regard to liberty in general, but they dis- 
like 
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Jike so much the system of liberty established in 
Britain, that they are incessant in their endea^ 
vours to puzzle the plainest thing in the world, 
and to refine and distinguish away the life aad 
strength of our constitution, in favour of the 
little, present, momentary turns, which they are 
retained to serve. What now would be the con- 
sequence, if all these endeavours should succeed ? 
1 am persuaded, that the^great philosophers, di- 
vines, lawyers, and politicians, who exert them, 
have not yet prepared and agreed upon the plant 
of a new religion, and of new constitutions ia 
church and state. We should find ourselves ' 
therefore without any form of religion or civil 
government. The first set of these missionaries 
would take off all the restraints of religion from 
the governed, and the latter set would remove, or 
render ineffectual, all the limitations and controls, 
which liberty hath prescribed to those that go- 
vern, and disjoint the whole frameof our constitu- 
tion. Entire dissolution of manners, confosion, 
anarchy, or perhaps absolute monarchy, wottld 
follow ; for it is p6ssibl^, nay probable, that in 
such a state as this, and amidst such a route of 
lawless savages, men would choose this govern- 
ment, absurd as it is, rather than have no govern- 
ment at all. 

But here again it may be said, that as liberty 
is a word of uncertain signification; so is consti^ 
tutionj that men have taught the most opposite 
doctrines, and pretended at least to build them 
f>n the principles pf the constitution 3 that the 
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rule therefore of determiniog our notions of liberty 
hy the principles of our constitution is no rule, 
and we are by consequence just where we were 
before. But the answer is ready. It is true that 
there were formerly men who persisted l<mg in 
the attempt to talk and write that chimera called 
prerogative into vogue; to contend that it was 
something real, a right inherent in the crown» 
founded in the constitution of our government i 
and equally necessary to support the just authority 
«f tl^e prince, and to protect the subject. How 
we had like to have lost our liberty by the pre- 
valence of such doctrines, by the consequence^ 
drawn from them, and the practices built upon 
them, hath been touched in the deduction of the 
state of parties. ' But happily this kind of pro- 
gression from a free to a slavish constitution of 
government was stopped at the revolutiop^ and 
the notions themselves are so exploded in the 
course of six and forty years, that they are en- 
tertained at this hour by no set of men, whose 
numbers or importance give them any pretence 
to be reckoned among Qur national parties* 
It is as true, that there are now men who pursue 
the very same design by different methods. The 
former attacked, these undermine our liberty. 
The former v^rere the beasts of the field, hinted 
at above; these are the insects o^ the earth; and 
like other insects, though sprung from dirt, and 
the vilest of the animal kind, they can nibble 
and gnaw, and poifon ; and, if they are suffered 
to multiply and work oj?,.they can lay themo&t 
■ • fruitful 
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fruitfol country waste. Corraption and depen- 
dency are their fevourite topicks. They plead 
for the first as a laudable expedient of govern^ 
Inent; and for the last, I mean corrupt, private de- 
f>endeiicy as an essential part of our constitution. 
When they have perplexed, as much as they are 
abfe, our ideas of dependency and independency, 
they reason, if I may give their sophisms so good 
a name, as if the independency of each part of 
the legislature, of the king particularly, arose from 
the dependency of the other parts on that part. 
Now this is both false and absurd. — It is false 
because the constitutional independency of each 
part of the legislature arises from hence, that 
distinct rights, powers, and privileges are assigned 
to it by the constitution. But then this inde- 
pendency of one part can be so little said to arise 
from the dependency of another, that it consists 
properly and truly in the free, unbiassed, unin- 
flu^K^ed and independent exercise of these rights 
powers and privileges by each part, in as ample an 
extent as the constitution allows, or, in other 
vvords, as far as that point, where the constitution 
stops this free exercise, and submits the proceed- 
kigs of one part, not totl^e private influence, but 
to the publick control of the other parts. Before 
this point, the independency of each part is meant 
by the constitution to be absolute. From this 
pomt the constitutional dependency of each part 
on the others commences. To talk of natural iuu 
dependency belonging to the kingly office, to a 
house of peers, or . house of commons, the in* 

stitutions 
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stitutioris of art, not of nature, is impertinefhi.--^tt 
is absurd, because it absolutely destroys the very 
thing it is atdvanced to establish; for if A's.in^ 
dependency arises from the dependency of B, and 
B's independency, from the dependency of A, then 
are A and B both dependent, and there is nd such 
thing as constitutional independency at alh The 
crown is the source of honours, and hath the dis^ 
disposal of publick employments. This no man 
putes; nOr would any man, I believe, go about 
to alter. But will it follow that the constitu<^ 
tional independency of the king would be lost, 
because the house of commons give the isupplies^ 
if he had not the power of giving part of this money 
in places and pensions back again to the members 
of that houise * ? It would be easy for me to turn 
this whole profound reasoning into many, even 
ridiculous lights; but the subject creates other 
sentiments than those of mirth, though the logick 
employed about it deserves a ludicrous, not a 
serious treatment. — I ask pardon for having said 
so much upon so flight an occasion, and I pro-^ 
ceed. 

Notwithstanding all these endeavours to puzzle 
our constitution, formerly in favour of that pre- 
rogative, by the weight of which it must have been 
crushed, and actually at this time in favour of 
that corruption and corrupt dependency, by which 
it would be soon demolished; the main principles 
of the British constitution are simple and obvious^ 
and fixed, as wel^ as any truths can be fixed> ia 
"^ See London Jour. Sep. 28, 1734. 
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the minds of men, by the most determinate ideas. 
The state of our constitution then affords an easy 
and unerring rule, by which to judge of the state 
q[ our liberty. The improvement or decay of 
one denotes the improvement or decay of the 

.other; and the strength or weakness of one, the 

, safety or danger of the other. We cannot lose 
our liberty, unless wje lose our constitution; nor 

, lose our constitution, unless we are accomplices 
to the violations of it; for this constitution is 
better fitted than any, ancient or modern, ever 
was, not only |o preserve liberty, but to pro- 
vide for it's own duration, and to become im- 

. mortal, if any thing human could be so. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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BETTER XIIL 
silt. 

Much hath been said <>coasionaUy, in tbe courte 
of these letters, concemiog the beauty and ^cel* 
Iracy of the British constitution. I shall make, 
however^ no excuse for returning^ to l^e same 
subject, upon an occasion which t^roduoes it so 
naturally, and indeed so necessarily. Nothing can 
be more apposite to the professed design of these 
writings; nothing of more real, and more presecit 
use. Let me speak plainly. We have becto «fll 
of us, those of every side, and of every denomi- 
nation, accustomed too long to value ourselves, 
foolishly or knavishly, on our zeal for this or that 
party, or for this or that government; and to 
make a merit of straining the constitution different 
ways> in order to serve the different purposes of 
each. It is high time we should all learn, if that 
be still possible, to value ourselves in the first place 
on our zeal for the constitution ; tomake all govern* 
ments, and niuch more all parties bow to that^ 
and to suffer that to bow to none. But how shaU this 
constitution be known, unless we make it the 
subject of careful inquiry, and of frequent and 
sober reflection ? Or unknown^how shall it become 
what it ought to^ be, the abject of our admiration^ 
our love an4 our zeal ? Many of those, who reap 
the greatest advantages from it, pass it by unre- 
garded, with equal foJJy and ingratitude* Many 
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t^ke a transient, inattentive view of it Many 
again consider it in part only, or behold it in a 
narrow, pedantick light. Instead of this, we should 
view it often. We should pierce through the form 
to the soul of it. We should contemplate thcf 
noble object in all it's parts, and in the whole, and 
render it as familiar to our intellectual sight, as 
the most common sensible objects are to our . 
corporal sight. "• Quam ilia ardentes amor^s 
excitaret sui, si videretur * .?'* WeH may it be allow- 
ed me to apply to so glorious an effort of hutnan 
wisdom, what Tully says after Plato, in the 
Phaedon, if I mistake not, of wisdom herselfi 

" All publickregiment," says Mr. Hooker, "hath 
" arisen from deliberate advice, consultation and 
" composition between men." The proposition is 
undoubtedly and universally true. It is as true in 
the kingdom of Morocco, as it is in the kingdom 
of Britain ; and the undeniable consequences which 
flow from it are obvious. We are not to wonder^ 
however, if men do not look up to this original of 
government, nor trace these consequences from it 
in most countries. In the institution of govern- 
q^ents, too great powers have been usually given^ ' 
and too great confidence reposed, either at first 
or in process of time. These powers have sub* 
>sisted, have been, confirmed by more time, and 
increased by the. very nature of power, which is 
the properest instrument of it's own propagation. 
But the original composition, .for want of being 
expri$s;ied, or sufficiently implied, or frequently 

* Cic, d^ Finibi 1. a* 

- Vol. hi. P recurred 
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recurred to by the forms oftlie government, hath 
been forgot, or hatli grown so obsolete, that they, 
whqse interest required that no such thing should 
be beHeved, have thought themselves atr liberty 
boldly to deny it ; and not only so, but to suppose 
some other original of government. Strange 
systems of policy and stranger of religion have 
been devised, to support and sanctify these usur- 
pations. Education hath been set on the 5ame 
side; and saucy authority hath prevailed against 
the clearest light of nature, and plainest dic- 
tates of common sense. No man who hath read^ 
and looked abroad into the world, and made a rea- 
sonable use of either, will think this too strange 
to be true ; since there is no demonstrated truth 
(such truths I mean as are here spoken of ) which 
may not be rendered at least very problematical^ 
by long, uniform, positive contradiction ; nor any 
demonstrated lie, which may not be rendered pro- 
bable to many, and certain to some, by a long, 
uniform, positive affirmation ; according to a jast 
observation made by father Paul somewhere oi*' 
other, on occasion of Constantine's nupposed 
grant, and other cheats of tlie* court of Rome. 
But we of this country have been more happy. 
Our original contract hath been recurred to ofti^n,; * 
and a» many cavils as have been made, as many 
jests ^s have been broke about this expression, we ^ 
injght safely defy the assertors of absolute mo- 
narchy ^nd arbitrary will, if there were any worth 
Qur regard, to produce any one point of time, wnce 
which WQ know any thing, of our constitution^ 
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wkereih the whole stheme of it woviA not have 
heen one monstrous absurdity, unless an original 
contract had been supposed. They must have 
been blinded therefore by ignorance, or passion, 
or prejudice, who did not always see, that there is 
such a thing necessarily, and in the very nature 
of our constitution ; and ihat they might as well 
doubt whether the foundations of an ancient, solid 
building were suited and proportioned to the 
elevation and form of it, as whether our constitution 
was established by composition and contract. 
Sure I am that they must be worse than blind, if 
any such there are, who do not confess at this time, 
and under the present settlement, that our consti- 
tution is in the strictest sense a bargain, a conditi- 
onal contract between the prince and the people, 
as it always hath been, and still is, between the 
representative and collective bodies of the nation. 
That this bargain may not be broken, on the 
part of the prince, with the people, (though the 
rasecutive power be trusted to the prince, to 
be exercised according to sucji rules, and by the 
ministry of such officers, as are prescribed by the 
iaws and customs of this kingdom) the legislative 
or supreme power is vested by our'constitutioa 
in three estates, whereof the king is one. While 
the members of the other two preserve their pri- 
vate independency, and those estates ,.are conse- 
quently under no dependency, except ^Itrafr' whiel i 
is in the scheme of our constitution, thiiS control 
on the first will always be sufficient; and a bad 
king, let him be as bold as he may please to be- ' 

p 2 thoufhf . 
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thought^ must stand in awe of an honest parrsa-^ 
ment. 

That this bargain may not be broken, on tlie 
part of the representative body, with the collec- 
tive body of the nation, it is not only a principal ^ 
declared right of the people of Britain, that the 
election of members to sit in parliament ^hall be 
free, but it hath been a principal part of the care 
and attention of parliaments, for more than three 
hundred years, to watch over this freedom, and 
to secure it, by removing all influence of the crown, 
and all other corrupt influence, from these elec- 
tions. This care and this attention have gone 
still farther. . They have provided, as far as they 
have been suflered to provide hitherto, by the 
constitutional dependency, of one house on the 
other, and of both on the crown, that all such 
influence should be removed from the members 
p,fter they are chosen. Even here the providence 
of our constitution hath not stopped. Lest all 
other provisions should be inefiectua^l, to keep the 
members of the house of commons out of thisuxH* 
ijonstitutional dependency, which some men pre- 
sume, with a silly dogmatical air of triumph, to 
suppose. necessary to support the constitutional 
independency of the crown, the wisdom of ^t 
constitution hath thought fit, that the represen- 
tatives of the people should not hav^ time to 
forget that they are such; that they are em- 
powered to act for the people, not against them* 
Xn a word, our constitution means, that the mem*^ 
jjers of this body sjxould be kept, as it were, to 
; .18. their 
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thdr good behaviour, by the frequent returns of 
new elections. It does all that a constitution 
can do, all that can be done by legal provisions, 
to secure the interests of the people, by main- 
taining the integrity of their trustees : and lest' 
ail this should fail, it gives frequent opportuni- 
ties to the people to secure their interests them- 
selves, by mending their choice of their trustees.; 
so that us a bad king must stand in awe of an 
honest parliament, a corrupt house of commons 
must stand in awe of an honest people. 

Between these two estates, or branches of the 
legislative power, there stands a third, the house 
of peers; which may seem in theory, perhaps, 
too much under the influence of the crown, to 
be a proper control upon it, because the sole 
right of creating peers resides in the crown ; 
whereas the crown hath no right to inter- 
meddle in the electing commoners. This would be 
the case, and an intolerable one indeed, if the 
crown should exercise this right often, as it hath 
been exercised sometimes with universal and most 
just disapprobation. It is possible too, that this 
may come to be the case in some future age, 
by the method of electing peers to sit in par*- 
liament for one part of. the same l^ingdom, by 
the frequent translations of bishops, and by^other 
means, if the wisdom and virtue of the present 
age, and the favourable opportunity of the present 
auspicious and indulgent reign do not prevent it^ 
But in all other respects, the persons who are once 
^i^ated peers, ai^d their posterity, according to 
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the scheme of the constitution, having a right to 
sit, and debate, and vote in the house of peers, 
which cannot be taken from them, except by 
forfeiture ; aU influence of the kind I have men- 
tioned seems to be again removed, and their share 
in the government depending neither on the 
king nor the people, they constitute a ipiddle 
order, and are properly mediators between the 
other two, in the eye of our constitution. 

It is by this mixture of monarchical, aristocratical, 
and democratical power, blended together in one 
system, and by these three estates balancing one 
another, that our free constitution of government 
hath been preserved 30 long inviolate, or hath 
been brought back, after having suffered • vio- 
lations, to iVs original principles, and been re» 
newed, and improved too, by frequent and salu- 
tary revolutions. It is by this that weak and 
wicked princes have been opposed, restrained, 
reformed, punished by parliaments; that the 
real, and perhaps the doubtful, exorbitancies of 
parliaments have been reduced by the crown ; 
and that the heat of one house hath been mode- 
rated, or the spirit raised, by the proceedings of 
the other. Parliaments have had a good effect 
on the people, by keeping them quiet ; and the 
people on parliaments, by keeping them within 
bounds, which they were tempted to transgress^ 
A just confidence in the safe, regular, parliaraen-' 
tary methods of redressing grievances Tiath often 
. made the freest, and not the most patient people 
m Earth, bear the greatest grievances much 
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Idnj^er than people held viridcr stronger" restraints, 
and more used to oppression, who had not the 
same confidence, nor the same expectation, have 
borne even less. The cries of the peoi)le, and the 
terrour of approaching elections, havft defeated 
the most dangerous projects for beggaring and 
enslaving the nation ; and the majority without 
doors hath obliged the majority within doors to 
truckle to the minority. In a word, two things 
may be said with truth of our constitution, which 
I think neither can, nor ever could be said of any 
other. It secures society against the miseries 
which are inseparable from simple forms of govern- 
ment, and is liable as little as possible to the in- 
corlveniences that arise in mixed forms. It cannot 
become uneasy to the priru^e, or people, unless the 
former be egregiously weak or wicked ; nor be 
destroyed, unless the latter be excessively and 
universally corrupt. — But these general assertions 
require to be a little better explained. 

By simple forms of government, I mean such as 
lodge the whole supreme power, absolutely and 
without control, either in a single person, or in 
the principal persons of tl>e community, or in the 
whole body of the people. Such governments 
are governments of arbitrary will, and therefore 
of all imaginable absurdities the most absurd. 
They stand in direct o})position 'othe sole mo- 
tive of submission to any governi/ient whatsoever; 
for if men quit the state, and renounce the rights 
of nature, (one of whiph is, to bo sure, that of 
being governed by their own will) they do this, 
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that they may not remain exposed to the arbi^ 
trai-y will of other men, the weakest to that of the 
strongest, the few to that of the many Now, in 
submitting to any simple formof government what- 
ever, tliey establish what they me^n to avoid, and 
for fear of being exposed to arbitrary will some- 
times, they choose to be governed by it always. 
These governments do not only degenerate into 
tyranny, they are tyranny in their very insti- 
tution; and they who submit to them are slaves, not 
subjects, however the supreme power may be ex- 
ercised; for tyranny 8md slavery do not so pro- 
perly consist in the stripes that are given and 
received, as in the power of giving them at plea- 
jiure, aiid the necessity of receiving them when- 
fBver and fof whatever they are inflicted, Absolute 
democracy may appear to some, in abstracted 
speculation, a less devjatipn fipm nature than 
monarchy, and mope agreeable tq reason, because 
here it is the will of the whole community, that 
governs the whole community, and biecau s^reason 
does certainl}'' instruct every man/even from aeon- 
sciqusness of his own frailty, the impotentia animi 
of the Latin writers, to tfujst ^s little power 
^s possible to ^ny other man. But still it 
must be confessed, that, if it be unsafe for a peo- 
ple to trust too tpuch power to a prince, it is un- 
safe for them likewise to keep too much power to 
themselves. Absolute monarchy is tyrfi^nny; but 
absolute democracy is tyranny and anarchy both. 
Jf aristocracy be placed between these two ex- 
tremes, it is placed on a slippery ridge, and xnu^ 
fal\ into one or the other, according to the natural 
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course of human affairs 5 ifthe few who govern are 
^nitedi into tyranny, perhaps, more severe than 
any other ; if they are disunited, into factions and 
disorders as great as those of the most tumultuous 
democracy. 

From such observations, and many of the same 
kind and tendency, it hath been concluded very 
reasonably, that thebest form of government must 
be one compounded of these three, and in which 
they are all so tempered, that each may produce 
the good effects, and be restrained by the counter- 
workings of the other two, from producing the bad 
effects that are natural to it. Thus much is evi- 
dent. But then how to fix that just proportion of 
each, how to hit that happy temperament of them 
all in one system, is a difficulty that hath per- 
plexed the wisest politicians, and the most famous 
legislators. Let me ^ quote one of the greatest 
writers of antiquity. Tacitus acknowledges, in 
the fourth book of his annals, what is here ad- 
vanced ; but bethinks such a constitution of go- 
vernment rather a subject of fine speculation than 
of practice. He thinks it much more likely, that 
3uch a system should continue to be admired and 
praised in idea, than established in fact; and if it 
happens ever to be established, he does not ima- 
gine it can be supported long *. Not only the 
real difficulties wMch his sagacity presented to his 
mind, but his reflections on the constitution and 

* Cunctas nationes & urbes populus, aut primores, aiit 
9tn|^uli regent. Delecta ex his & constituta ceipublicae forma, 
faadari facjl^u^ I^M^^^ eveuire; vel^ si ey^nit^ hauddiutu^na 
<j^c potest. 
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fate of the Roman cc«nmonwealth, might lead 
Tacitus into this despondency. But what the 
refinements of Roman policy could not do, hath 
been done in this island, upon foundations laid by 
the rough simplicity of our northern ancestors. 

It would be a curious and entertaining amuse- 
ment, to reduce the constitutions of the Roman 
government, and of those which were formed on 
the ruins of that empire, particularjly of our own, 
to their first principles ; to observe in which they 
agree, and in which they differ, and the uniform 
or various tendencies o^each; to mark the latent, 
as well as apparent causes of their rise' and fall ; 
how well or how ill they were contrived for tri- 
umphs abroad, or peace at home ; for vain gran- 
deur, or real prosperity ; for resisting corruption, 
or being ruined by it. Such an analysis and in- 
quiry would be, I imagine, not only amusing but 
useful. At least, it would be more so than any 
rhapsody of general reflections, huddled together 
with little order or design ; for these leave no sys- 
tematical impressions on the mind; nothing but 
a. confusion of ideas, often bright and glittering, 
seldom instructive. But a work of this kind would 
be too voluminous and too aspiring for these little 
essays, and the humble author of them. He will 
therefore keep to his point, and content himself 
to make some of those observ;,tions alone, which 
seem proper to illustrate aiui prove what he hath 
advanced, that the British constitution is a plain 
and sufficient rule of judgment and conduct to 
us in every thing that regards our liberty; for 
preserving of which, as well as for seciiring it's 
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any 



own duration^ it is better fitted than 
other. 

There was so great a mixture of monarchical 
power in the Roman commonwealth, that Livy 
dates the original of Hberty from the expulsion of 
theTarquins, rather because the consular dignity 
was made annual, than because the regal power 
had suflered any diminution in that change*. The 
dictatorial power, the most absolute that can be 
imagined, was introduced in eight, or at farthest 
in eleven years afterward, and may therefore be 
reckoned coeval with the commonwealth; and 
whatever diminution either this or the leonsular 
power might suffer, the axes and the rods were 
.terrible to the la^st, especially when they were car- 
ried before a dictator, for whom the tribunes of the 
people were not a match, as they were for the 
consuls* But though there were three sorts of 
power exercised, there were but two orders or 
estates established in this commonwealth, the 
patricians, and the plebeians; and the supreme 
power was divided accordingly between the senate 
and the collective, not a representative, body of 
the people. These two orders or estates had fre- 
quent contests, and well they miglit, since they 
had very opposite interests. Agrarian laws, 
for instance, began to be promulgated within^ 
three and twenty years, and continued to the end 
of the commonwealth to produce the same dis- 

* X«ibertatis origmem inde magis, quia annuum imperlum 
consQlare factum est, quam quod diminutum quicquam sit ex 
regii potestate, numeres. Omnia jura, omnia insignia priaji 
f?ons»le» tenuere, Lib. 2^ cap. 1. 
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orders *. How inconsistent, indeed, was that plan 
of government, which required so much hard ser- 
vice of the people ; and which, leaving them so 
much power in the distribution of power, left 
them so little property in the distribution of 
property ? Such an inequality of property, and 
of the means of acquiring it, cannot subsist in an 
equal- commonwealth; and I much apprehend, 
that any near approaches to a monopoly of pro- 
perty, would not be long endured even in a mo- 
parchy. — But I return to my first observation. 
} Though the Romans made frequent experience 
of the cruel mischiefs, and even extrenie danger 
to liberty, w^hich attended almost every variance 
of tl>e two estates, yet did they never fall upori 
any safe or effectual method of preventing these 
disputes, or of reconciling them, without violence. 
The old expedients alone subsisted ; and surely 
they were not only violent, but extraconstitutional. 
When the senate was inflexible, the people 
had immediate recourse to sedition. When the 
people was refractory, the senate had recourse to. 
a dictator. The latter had an approbation, which 
could not be given to the former, and was a legal 
institution ; notwithstanding which I make no 
scruple of saying that it was at least as inconsistent, 
with a free constitution of government as the for* 
mer. Sedition was temporary anarchy. A dic- 
tator was a tyrant for six months, unless lie thought 

* Turn primam lex agr^ria promulgata est; nunqua*n 
deinde usque ad hanc memoriana sim maximismotibus refum. 
agitata, Liv. I. 2, c. 41, . 
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fit to abdicate sooner. The constitution was sun- 
pended^ and endangered by both. It might bare 
been destroyed by the excesses of one. It was de- 
stroyed by the bare duration of the other. If the 
Komans had annually elected out of theifr tribes a 
certain number of men to represent the people, in- 
stead of depending on their tribunes ; (a sort of 
bullying magistracy, and often a very corrupt one) 
and if this representative body had been one estate 
and had acted as such, the consuls might very well 
hav,e supplied the place of a third estate, and have 
been safely trusted, even more independently of the 
senate than they were, with the executive power. 
But the want of a third estate in the lloman Sys* 
tem of government, and of a representative body* 
to act for the collective body, maintained oneper^ 
petual ferment, which often increased into a storm, 
but never subsided into a calm. The state of Rome, 
and of the greatest men ii\ that commonwealth, 
would have deserved pity rather than envy, even 
in the best times, if their defective constitution 
bad not made such a state of trouble and tumult 
the price ihey paid for the maintenance of their 
1 iberty *. But this was not the whole price. While 
Home advanced triumphantly in conquering the 
world, as her orators, poets, and historians, have 
expressed themselves ; that is a few nations round 
tlie Mediterranean sea, and little morq; herciti- 

* Coocionesmag^istratuumpasne pernoctantium in rostris.-*- 
Accusationes potentium reorum^ & assignatx etiam domibas 
jnimicitiae.-— -Procerum factiones^ A-assidua'senatfts adver- 
lum p]«bem certamina. 

Dial, de Orat. QuinctiL Tacito inscrip. 
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2ens turned against one another those weaponsr^ 
which were put into their hands against the ene- 
mies of Rome. Mutual proscriptions and bloody 
massacres followed : each party triumphed in it's 
turn ; they were more animated and better discipli* 
nedby their contests :both grew stronger ; the com- 
monwealth alone grew weaker; and Pompey and 
Caesar finished the last tragical scene, which Ma- 
rius and Sylla began. In fine, the Roman com- 
monwealth would have been dissolved much sooner 
than it was, by the defects I have mentioned, 
which many circumstances concurred to aggra- 
vate, if such a Spirit of wisdom, as well as courage, 
and such an enthusiasm for the grandeur, the 
majesty, and the duration of their empire had not 
possessed this people, as never possessed any other* 
When this spirit decayed, when this enthusiasm 
cooled, the constitution could not help, , nay, 
worked against itself. That dictatorial power, 
on which the senate had always depended for pre- 
serving it, qompletedthe ruin of it, in the hands 
of Caesar; and that tribunitial power, to which 
the people had always trusted the defence of their 
liberty, confirmed their slavery in the hands of 
Auguftus. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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SIR, 

The defects, which I have presumed to censure 
in the Rom^n constitution of government, were 
avoided in some of those that were established on 
the hreaking of that empire by the northern na- 
tions and the Goths; fori suspect that the Goths 
were not properly and strictly a northern nation, 
any more than the Huns and the Alans, though 
they have been often confounded, and I believe 
by myfelf. — Let us cast our eyes on Spain and 
France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my scanty know- 
ledge informs me, at any particular and autlientick 
account of the schemeof that government, which 
the western Goths established, when, driven out 
of Gaul by the Franks, they drove the Vandals 
and the Alans out of Spain ; nor distinguish very 
accurately between such institutions as were parts 
of the original Gothic plan, and such as were in- 
troduced into the several kingdoms that formed 
themselves on the reconquest of the country by 
the Spaniards from the Arabs and Moors. The 
original of the cortes particularly is quite in the 
dark, as we are assured by a very industrious in- 
quirer and judicious writer* . Thus much, how. 
ever, we may assert, that the GTbthic kings were 
at first elective, and always limited, even after 
they became hereditary; and that the cortes, 
whenever it was established, was an assembly, 
• Dr. Gcddes in his Miacell. Tracts. 
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that maybe more truly compared to a British par- 
Iiament> than the assembly of the states of France 
could ever pretend to be. Churchmen had wrig- 
gled themselves into a share of temporal powei" 
among the Goths^astheydidin everycountry where 
they were admitted to preach the Gospel, though 
without any authority from the Gospel; so that the 
cortes consisted of prelates^ as well asdukes^ mas- 
ters of orders, earls, and ricoshomes^ who composed 
the whole body of the nobility 3 and of the procurators 
of the commons ; that is, of the citizens and bur- 
gesses, chosen by the cities and boroughs to reprte- 
sent and act for the whole body of the commons. 
To preserve the independency of this assembly, 
these procurators were to be paid by the corpo- 
rations for which they served ; the king was to 
give no office or salary to any of them; nay, a 
*' resumption of rewards, granted to members of 
the cortes*," was once at least debated, if not 
enacted. In short, he was not to name their presi- 
dent, nor even to send letters unopened to any of 
them. No money could be raised on the subjects 
without the consent of this assembly; and it was 
a standing maxim, or order, that redress of grie- 
vivnces should precede the grants of supplies. 
Such a frame of government as this seems built 
for duration; and, in fact, if it had not been un- 
dermined, it could not have been demolished. 
The manner in which it was bothundermined» and 
demolished totally at last, deserves the attention 
of every man in Britain. It was undermined by 

* Dr. Geddesin his Miscell. Tracts. 
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the influence of the courtj too much connived at 
and too long tolemted, on the members of the 
cortes. Prostitute wretchefs were found in those 
days, 1 doubt not> as welf as in ours^ to main-* 
tain that thenecessary independency of the tirince 
could not be supported, without allowing a cor- 
rupt dependency of the cortes on him ; and they 
had in those days such success in Castile, as we 
ought t6 hope they will never obtain in Britain. 
When corrupt majorities were thus secured, pre* 
tensions were not \yanting, nor will they ever be 
so, for making concessions to the orown, repugnant 
to the spirit of the constitution, and even incon- 
sistent with the forms of it. Such pretences, how- 
ever plausible. Would not have been admitted hy 
men zealous to preserve their liberty j because 
any real danger, remote as well as immediate, to. 
a free constitution, would in their balance out- 
weigh all considerations of real expediency, and 
much more all the frivolous pretences of that kind^ 
But the members of the cortes were no longer 
such men, when Castile lost her liberties under 
Charles the fifth *. The custom of bribing the re* 
presentativesofthe commons, by gifts and promi- 
ses, and so securing a majority to the court, bad 
long pi^Vailed, as we have just now said; and 
aft^r that. It is^ not to be wondered at if excises, 
gjVefii for eight years only, became perpetual; if 
ii*6rt^y' Was granted before grievances Were re* 
dfeSS^ s afid if tHe precedent set in the time of 
Henl*y the ^ecotid was fdllbwed itt ail succeeding 
reigns. Thecoftds^ gnye tliifc^ prirtce a supply, for' 

* Dr. Gtdttes-in hw Miacell. Tracts. 
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making war on the Moors; but the sum behig 
represented by the court to be insufficient for the 
service, it wascarried, that, in case of a deficiency, 
the king might raise, without calling a cortes, the 
money necessary to make good that deficiency*. 
This vote of credit, gave an incurable fatal wound 
to that constitution. I call it a vote of credit, though 
the powers it gave seem to be less than those 
which are given by some modern votes of credit ; 
for surely there is a difference, and not a small one> 
between su power to raise money directly on the 
people, for a service known, and already approved, 
and provided for in part, by their representatives, 
and a power to borrow money, on the national 
credit, for services unknown, and to lay the nation 
under an obligation of paying for that which it is 
possible their representatives may disapprove. 

This precedent having been made in favour of 
one king, and in one particular conjuncture, it 
became a prevailing argument in favour of every 
other king, and in every other conjuncture: for 
though it may be, nay must be, in the vast variety 
of characteris, and of conjunctures, prudent and 
just to grant in favour of some princes, and upon 
some occasions, what it would be neither prudent 
nor just togrant in favour of other princes, and upoa 
other occasions, yet such is the merit of every prince 
who fills a throne, or rather such is the servile 
adulation paid to power, in what hands soever 
it be lodged, that general and almost Ymivennl 
experience shows this rule, which no man of sense 
would break in the management of his private 
*I)r. peddcsio his Misccll. Tracti. 
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interests^ absolutely reversed in the management 
of the most important national interests. The 
inference to be drawn from hence is plainly this, 
that the inconveniency or danger of refusing to 
every prince, and in every conjuncture, .such 
things as are inconsistent with the constitution 
of a free government, must be always less than 
the iticonveniency or danger of granting them to 
any prince, and in any conjimcture. 

Let me add this farther observatioin whigh pre- 
sents itself so naturally after the former. Though it 
be proper in all limited monarchies, to watch 
and guard against ^11 concessions, or usurpations 
that may destroy the balance.of power, on which 
the preservation of 1 iberty depends j yet is it certain^ 
that concessions to the crown from the other con- 
stituent parts of the legislature are almost alon^ 
to be feared. There is no danger that the crown 
should make them to the others; and on this 
head the people may very safely trust to tlwse 
who wear it, and those who serve it. The no- 
bility will not make them to the commons, with- 
out great struggles, which give time for inter- 
positions, nor the commons to the nobility. But 
both may be easily induced to make them to the 
crown. The reasons of this difference are obvious 
^enough ; for, first, a king is really nothing more 
than a supreme magistrate, instituted for the ser- 
vice of the community, which requires that the 
es^ecntive ppw^r^ should be vested in a single per- 
son. He hath, indeed, a crown on his head, a 
sceptre in hishan(i»and velvet robes, on his b^ck, 
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and he sits elevated in a throne, while others stand 
on the ground about him ; and all this to denote 
that be is a king, and to draw the attention and 
reverence of the vulgar. Just so another man 
wears a mitre on his head, a crosier in his band, 
and lawn sleeves, and sits in a purple elbow chair, 
to denote that he is a bishop, and to excite the 
-devotion ot the multitude, who receive his bene- 
diction very thankfully on their knees. But still 
the king, as well as the bishop, holds an office, 
and owes a service. ** Officium est imperarcj- 
fKm regnum." The king, when he commai^ds, 
discharges a trust, and performs a duty, as welF 
as the subject, when he obeys. Notwith- 
standing which, kings are apt to see themselves 
in another light, and experience shows us> that 
even they, who made them what they are, are apt 
to take them for what they are not. iFrom hence 
it happened in Spain, and may happen possibly 
in other countries, that the kings, instead of being 
satisfied with, and thankful for the dignity, honour, 
power and wealth, which they possessed in so 
eminent a degree above all other magistrates and 
members of the commonwealth, repined at their 
being possessed of no more. What they had was 
given tiiem by the constitution ; and what they 
had not was reserved by the same authority to 
the nobility and to the commons. But they pro^ 
ceeded, and their sycophants reasoned^ as if t^ sole 
povirer of the geyemment, and the whole wealth of 
the nation, belonged of right -to them, and the limi- 
tations of themonarchy were so mmiy usurpations 
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on the monarch. — In tlie second j^Iace, beside 
this constant desire of encroaching, tliere is ano- 
ther reason why concessions to the crown are 
more to be guarded against than others, in limited 
monarchies. The regal power resides in one 
person. The other shares of the supreme power 
are assigned to bodies of men. From hence it fol- 
lows, that the interest of the king, and theintereit 
of the crown, cannot weH be divided in the mind 
of a prince ; whereas the interest of each individual 
may be distinguished from the interest of the 
nobility or of the commons, and still more from 
that of the nation, in the minds of those who com- 
pose a house of peers, or who are representa- 
tives of the people. A king cannot be temptecf 
to give up the interest of the crown, because he 
cannot give up thispublick interest, without giving 
up his, private interest; whereas the members of 
such assemblies may promote their private interest^ 
by sacrificing to it that of the publick. Several 
other reasons might be insisted upon, to establish 
the truth of the observation we have made, and 
to show how unfairly they argue, who all along 
suppose, that the independency of the crown may 
as easily be lost, and the balance of power be des- 
troyed on that side, by concessions from the prince, 
and usurpations on him, as the independency of 
the lords or commons may be lost, and the balance 
of power be destroyed on that «ide, by concessions 
to the prince, and by his usurpations. Such reason^, 
ibr instance, might be drawn from the difference 
of that influence which the crown hath on the 
Qther estates^ and which the other estates have oq 
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the crown ; as well as from the difference of the 
pretences, which may be urged on behalf of the 
crown, or of the nobility, or commons, ta ofataiin 
such concessions ; for supposing them all coeqaril, 
as parts of the legislature,yet if it be considered, that 
the executive power is solely in the crown ; th^ the 
disposition of publick money,as wettas publickem- 
|)loyments, is a part of this power ; that this power 
is in continual exercise, arnd may immediately affect, 
more or less, at one time or at another, every partis 
cularman, peer as vveJI as commoner j whereas 
the other powers are exercised occasionally, are 
continued or suspended in great measure, at the 
will of the prince, and are employed chiefly in mat- 
ters of general, not particular concern ; in fine, 
if it be considered faftlier, that the powers exerr 
cised by assemblies of peers and commoners, whe- 
ther these assemblies be regarded as parts of the 
legislature, as the great councils of thfe nation, or 
as the judges and prosecutors of enormous oflenr 
ders, 'are few and simple, directed to notorious 
purposes, conducted by rules always known, al- 
ways the same, and always sufficient to these pur- 
poses: whereas the branches of executive power 
are numerous and complicated, the rules various, 
^.nd the purposes often unknown, often contingent ; 
so that it may become difficult to judge either of 
the utility of the purposes, or of the sufiiciency 
of the powers: if all these things be consicbred> 
I say, we shall not be at a loss to determine 
on which side the danger to liberty, inralimitr 
ed monarchy, lies; 9Jid whether concisions to 
the crowii> in prejudice of the cons.titution^ are 
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not more likely to be made,, tha0 concessions 
from it. 

Hi^py had it been for the people of Castile 
if they had seen this danger in time, and had reme- 
died, while the remedies were in their power, those 
defects in their constitution, whatever they were, 
which gave their kings by degrees such an influ- 
ence over the cortes, as overturned at last the 
whole constitution, and gained to the German 
race, that began to reign in Charles the fifth, (for 
his father Philip is scarce to be reckoned) such 
an absolute power as the Gothic kings had never 
been able to obtain. Though Charles the fifth was 
a very able prince, yet the honour, for such it will 
be esteemed by some men, or more truly the infamy 
of enslaving Castile, must not be ascribed to his 
superiour capacity, nor to that of his ministers. 
Had he been the merest tool, a tl:jing of straw, 
but something less than a scarecrow, and unabJe 
to protect the property of his subjects, he might 
still have taken their liberties from them in that 
conjuncture, as he did most effectually. Corrup- 
tion was established ; a majority of the ccxrtes was 
bribed ; the nobility was detached from the com- 
mon interest by titles, places, pensions, and grants j 
and the clergy in general, for exceptions there 
wdre, took no farther share in it than their par- 
ticular piques, or some indirect and fleeting con- 
siderations inspired them to take. The nation 
saw itself betrayed, and the commons protested 
loudly against the proceedings of their represeuT 
tatives. But this was the very point for which diQ 
eoemies of the Custilian constitution waited ; and 
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as soon as a pretence for employing force was 
given them, they muffed themselves up in that 
threadbare cloak of zeal for the government, an(J 
stabbed their country to t l^e heart. An ordinance of 
thecortes had been made about a hvmdred years 
before, against increasing, the standing fprces of 
the kingdom to more than fqur thousand soldiery 
in garrisons, and fifteen hundred ginels. This 
ordinance had not been very well observed. The 
long wars with thp Moors made armies often 
necessary, when there was no actual war. The 
danger of being Invaded by the Moors, for every 
Moorish king was deemed a pretender to the 
throne, might serye to make them so represented j 
^ind, when this reason failed intirely, as it did by 
the conquest of Granada, the last possession of 
these people in Spain, pretences for keeping 
armies on foot were still to be found. There were 
still Mporish iactions ; the new Christians were 
Moors in their hearts ; arpong the old Chris- 
tians there Vicre several whp favoured them y 
the people were not to be trusted with their own 
preservation. Chievres, the rapacious minister of 
Charles the fifth, and his journeymen, for so were 
those Spaniards called, according to Dr. Geddes^ 
who did not care how much their country was 
plundered by foreigners., provided they shared the 
spoils; Chievres, I say, and his journeymen, a real 
faction, and perhaps not ^ a great one, were the 
fast friends of the gQvernment, The rest of the 
^i^tion were open or secret enemies. Accord- 
ing to this excellent logick, the former were tQ 
l^e prQtected in blundering, for they were guilty 
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of that too, as well as in plundering j and the latter 
were to be oppressed for complaining, The natioit . 
was sacrificed to a faction, and an excellent con;* 
^titutiondestroyed, in favour of a profligate govern-.^ 
ment. This destruction however would not havo 
been so easily accomplished, nor would Castilians 
alone hav^ enslaved Castile to a foreign race, 
after asserting their liberty so often and so boldly 
against princes of their own country, if two other 
circumstances had not concurred, Ferdinand 
had conquered Navarre, and a regular, disciplinecj 
army defended that conquest against the French. 
This cirmy, which was at hand, marched into Cas- 
tile, defeated the commons, and extinguished 
liberty in a country where it had been long de- 
clining. The nobility was detached from the coip^ 
mons by grants of land, among other, conside-. 
rations, asl said above ; and the commons renewed 
their contest on this head, perhaps unjustly, to be 
sure very unseasonably. The commons, however, 
were justified for taking arms, in the opinion of 
the nobility, and even in that of Adrian, who 
governed during the absence of Charles, whose 
preceptor he hacj been ; for this honest man, too 
honest to be long endured oli the papal throne, 
where he was afterward placed, affirmed that all 
the troubles of Castile \yere caused by the king, ' 
^nd by his covetous and tyrannical ministers. 
The conduct of the commons, upon this great oc- 
casion, was in ma^ny instances rash and violent, 
as well as ill advised and weak. But they were 
Imnultugtis assemblies driven iiito despair; and 
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and the nobility, who might have had great sway 
among them, and might have helped to regulate 
their fire, and to keep them sober, helped on the 
contrary to make them mad, either by neglecting 
them, or by taking part against them, till it wa? 
too late; and then complained of their being mad, 
\vith as ill a grace as the principal men of Rome, 
who helped to corrupt that people, complained 
of their corruption, and assigned it as a reason 
for depriving them of their liberty. 

There cannot be a greater solecism in politicks 
than that of a nobiiity, under monarchical govern- 
ment, who sufl'er the liberty of the commons to 
be taken away. In aristocracies, the nobility get 
whatever the commons lose; but in monarchies, 
the crown alone is the gainer, and the certain 
consequence of their helping to enflave the com- 
mons must be that of being enflaved themselves 
at last. How, indeed, lliould it be otherwise, 
^ince the liberty of the commons cannot be taken 
away, unless the constitution be first broken; and 
since neither the peers, nor any one else, can 
hold their privileges oy their properties, by a better 
tenure than that ofarbitrAr^^ will, when tfee con- 
stitution is once brokeii ? Was \t possible to doubt 
of this truth, we might fimtlfee proof of it, without 
going out of the country tvchcre we are ; I mean 
Spain. Among all the surprising phajnomena 
which have appeared in the world of late years, 
there are none that have struck mankind with more 
astonishment, than those instances of persons 
raised to tlie highest posts' of power, authority, and 
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command, nay to empire, who had not, either 
frbm their obscope birth, or their low talents, or 
their still lower habits, the least occasion even to 
dream of such elevation. Among other countries^ 
Spain hath had her shate of them ; and the gran^ 
dees, as they are pompously styled, the successors 
of those men, who thought to rise on the ruin of 
the commons of Castile ; they, who have the vain 
honour of cocking their hats in the presence of 
their prince, have been seen to stand at awful dis- 
tance, or approach with respectful cringe, in the 
presence of a parasite and buffoon. 

r know full well, that in such governments as 
we speak of here it is both the duty and interest 
of the nobility, to oppose the excesses of the com^ 
mons; but I know too that they have another 
duty, which they are not to leave undone; ano- 
ther point of interest, which they are not to neg- 
lect : and therefore I have spoken of tliis second 
estate in our governmient as of a middle oi*der, that 
ate properly mediators between the other two, m 
the eye of our constitution. While the peers 
maintain this character, th^y will be able to dis- 
charge this iluty ; but they would cease to be so* 
if it was possible they should ever become the tools 
of faction, or the vassab <rf a minister. In medi* 
fitions of this kind, different from those that are 
* piore commonly called such, mediators mingle in 
the contest, are parties concerned, and can by 
that alone expect to mediate with effect, whether 
they be considered as bodies of men, or individuals. 
Wteu the commQns are assisted by the peers in 
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their reasonable endeavours to promote or restore 
frugality, to secure liberty, and to correct all 
sorts of malcadministration; the peers will have, 
both collectively and separately, a credit with the 
people as well as with the representatives of 
the people ; by which they may contribute to 
check the latter, whenever a house of com- 
mons shall grow unreasonable, factious, or sedi- 
tious. But if the peers of the realm neglect, or 
oppose the commons in their just attempts, and 
forfeit by consequence the character of impar- 
tiality, and even the air of independency, the 
peers will then add little strength to the crown, 
whenever the evil day comes, and have as little 
power to prevent it from coming. There was a 
time, our fathers saw it, wheu a house of com* 
mons destroyed, instead of supporting, the con- 
stitution, and introduced tyranny, under pretence 
of excluding slavery. I think it might be shown, 
from the anecdotes of that age, that this could not 
have happened, if the court had not been so long 
and so partially abetted by the greatest part of 
the nobility and clergy, both in the house of lords 
and out of it, A universal and timely concur- 
rence with the spirit of the commons, which was 
pious in the true sense of ihe word at first, would 
have had, I presume, the. .full effect that every 
honest man proposed in a j^arliaitientary reforma- 
tion of the state; and those fatal opportunities, 
that were afterward given to the republican, 
preibyterian, and* independent factions,- would 
have been avoided. But they who could have 
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trimmed, (for there is a wise and honest, as well 
as a silly and corrupt trimming) or have mediated 
-with success, losttbe power of doing either; somfe 
by abetting the crown so long, for fear of the com- 
mons, andothers by coritjiirring- with the commons 
so far, for fear of the crown, that the people in 
general had no confidence in the former, and that 
the latter were afraid to trust their prince after all 
they had done against him. If any men had 
trusted to the plausible professions of the court 
at that time, and the court had subdued the 
opposite party, we may judge, without any 
breach of charity, that these men \yould have 
found themselves deceived. Just so, if any men 
who meant the reformation, not the destruction 
of the state, believed in the canting reformers 
of that age, such mea were no doubt egre- 
giously deceived. But I confess myself of opi- 
nion, and surely upon no improbable grounds, 
that there were few, or no such men. Thegood 
intentions of the court were distrusted even by 
those who took arms for the king ; and the ill in- 
tentions of many of the leaders on the other side 
were suspected, no doubt, by. many who took 
arras^ for the parliament. But two of the three 
estates being ripe for the rashest enterprises, and 
the third being in no condition to mediate, the 
extremes clashed, without any power sufficient to 
interpose; and when the sword was drawn, the 
sword could alone decide, I conclude therefore, 
from these two examples, that as there cannot be 
a greater errour in politielcs than that of a nobility, 

who 
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who assist a prince to take away the liberties and 
privileges of the commons, which ?was the case in 
Castile^ so the surest way of preventing that ter- 
rible dilemma, wherein men are obliged to choose 
either submission to tyrannical government^ or 
concurrence with an enraged and no longer 
governable people, which hath been the case in 
Castile and Britain both, is for the nobility, and 
the principal men among the commons, to en- 
gage so early in the cause of liberty, that the for* 
mer may be always in condition to mediate with 
effect, and the latter have always power to allay 
the intemperate heat of their own body. 

I am, SIR, &c. . 



LETTER XV. 

SIR, 

But to resume the comparison of other constitu- 
tions of government with our own, I say, that if 
the Gothic constitution in Spain, either by ori« 
ginal defects, or by deviating from, and not being 
reduced again in time to it's first principles, was 
destroyed through the corruption of parliaments, 
and by the force of an army, one of which be- 
trayed, and the other conquered the commons of 
Castile; the commons of France seem eithernot 
to have had, or to have lost, in the dark beginnings 
of that monarchy, all share in the supreme^ legisla- 
tive 
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eive power. The great, original defect of Iiaviiig but 
two estates to share the supreme power is an ob- 
jection common to the Roman, and to the French 
constitutions, with this difference ; of the three 
simple forms of government, the monarchical, the 
aristocratical, and the democratical, Rome wanted 
the firsf, and France hath always wanted the last, 
Rome had a nobility ^and acommonalty, but no 
magistracy fitted by it's institution to answer the 
purposes of that supreme magistrate, who is called 
ki»g even in limited monarchies. France hath 
always had a king and a nobility, and hath felt in 
their turns all tlie evils of monarchical a^d aristo- 
cratical tyranny. But the people have not had, 
I presume, since- the government of the Franks was 
fully established on this side of the Rhine, and the 
form of their monarchy settled, any share in the 
supreme power, either collectively or represen- 
tatively, how much soever, a contrary notion may 
have been countenanced by some writers, and 
have been generally entertained, at least in other 
countries. 

There is no nation in the world, says Mezerai, 
more illustrious, nor any whose original is more 
obscure than that of the French. They w4io would 
dispute the first, could hardly dispute the last; and 
^t is no business of mine to controvert either. As 
dark as their original is, we may discover enough 
to establish what hath been said, and to carry on 
the cbtriparison we are making. 

The Franks were a nation of Germany, seated 
iittone time bi^tween the ElbQ,Rhine^and Neckar^and 

at 
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mt another, that is, in the reign of Theodosius tfie 
younger, extending themselves on the German 
side of the Rhine, from Cologne down to >3imig- 
hen, and still lower. What is known therefore of 
the government of the ancient Germans, either 
from Tacitus, or any other good authority, may be 
properly applied to their government, while they 
continued inGermany, and- even after they settled 
in Gaul, till such times as we find, by relations 
more modern, that a different form of government 
prevailed among them. Now it seems to me ex- 
tremely plain, that a different form of government 
did prevail among them even from the time of 
Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul. Thus, for instance, 
that passage in Tacitus, where he says, *^ that the 
^* ancient Germans took their kings on account of 
<' nobility, and their generals on account of valour; 
." that the power of their kings was not absolute 
" and unlimited; and that their general's command- 
" ed by the authority which their example, rather 
« than their power gave them * ;'\ that passage, I 
say, is properly enough applied to the Franks be- 
fore, and perhaps during the conquest of Gaul; 
but very improperly afterM^ard, when Clovis, 
both king and general of that people, had founded 
the monarchy which he transmitted to his pos- 
terrfjr}-. That the nation of the Franks was divided 
into several tribes, or clans, and that these were g<^ 

* Reges e>: nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt; nee regibiu 
iafiQita, nee libera potestas ; & duces exemplu potHts quan 
imperio prssunt. De Mor. Cerm« 

t Boulainv. M<;m« His^t. 

verned 
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V^nii^ by several littf? princes^ cailnat be doubt- 
ed. — ** Habebat quot pagos, tot p^ene duces/' 
That a ^neral was chosen to command the whole 
with sovi^eign authority, but ^ccorditig to certain 
rules made by common consent^ whene\erany 
great enterprise was undertaken, and that CIo vis 
himself, though he succeeded his father Childeric 
in commanding over a part of the Franks, was 
chosen in this manv^r, and for this purpose, is cer- 
tain. In his first expedition, he led an army of 
freebooters, and was obliged by compact to di-n 
vide the spoil by lots among th^m. 1 he story 
which so many authors have told," after Gregory of 
Tours, of a private soldier, who refused to leave to 
his disposition a vessel of gold, that had been 
taken out of a church at Rheims, and broke it be- 
fore his face, is a proof that he was nothing more at 
first than I have represented him, the head of a 
troop of ad venturers who chose him to lead them^ 
but made their conditions with him* \The Franks 
tlierefore might be at this time, in some sense^ 
" all free, perfectly equal, and independent *5*' 
but will it follow fi*om hence that they continned 
to be so, in any sense, after Clovis had founded 
their monarchy; had destroyed all their little kingd 
united in one body, and under his ovvndomination^ 
ail their little states, and changed the form of their 
government, by appointing dukes, earls, vicars^ 
and other magistrates, to govern under him^ ac- 
cording to the model of government in the latter 
Ronmn empire ? Certainly not* However this 
r *BoulaiaY. Mem. Iliflt. 

VgL. m. il changt 
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change ivds brau^ht about, and to whAteyer it 
was ovrin^, the monarchy of the Franks in Gaul 

was built on the ruiris of their former govern- 
ment' This Botilainvilliers himself confesses , 
when he 'says, (though not very accurately nor 
consistently, as I imagine, in calling their former 
government fci kind of aristocracy) that " the prin- 

i^^ ciple of union, which founded the monarchy on 
'* the ruins of a kind of aristdcracy, was the mis- 
" taken ambition of particular men." In shorty 
proofs enough may be collected out of this very 
author, to show that the government of the Franks, 
even under the firstraceof their kings, was not only 
different from the Germaii governments, but ia 

. some respectsfounded on quiteopposite principles. 
One of these respects, which isimmediately to my 

^ purpose, I shall mention. 

The general assemblies that were held at first 
in the month of March, and afterward in the 
month of May, were national assemblies, indeed^ 
but not such as the ancient Germans held; among 
whom the principal men consulted and decided 
about the least, and the whole body of the people 

. about the greatest affairs *. In these assemblies of 

' the French the people had nothing to do, unless 
we reckon for something the function of holla* 

- ing, which the author I have just now quoted 
assigns them, and which he says that custom had 
j-endered necessary f. In one word, the people had 

not 

* De minoribus principes, de majoribus omnes. Tacit. 
f Ills (that is the French) laisterent passer aux hauts magis- 
•iiau, i%s duc8> les coint«s> & leg Ticaires^ la droit de la nation 

•ntiepe ; 
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liot d^tty share ill the supreme power, either col- 
'I^tvely or representetivdy, in the Original plan 
Off the French governaient. Whether they ac-^ 
quired any share in tiiis power aftierwardi let Ui 
inquire next. Mezerai pretends *, and indeed 
the whole history of France vouches for himj 
" that no nation ever honoured their nobility 
** somudi as the French; among whom theho-^ 
^ bility was not only exempt from all sorts df im- 
^ positions and charges, but commanded abso-^ 
•* lutely all inferiour ranksi, who were almost in 
" a state of servitude f /' How could it be other- 
wise when the nobility, and chief magistrates, and 
the clergy, composed alone the national councils 
or parliaments, and even exercised distributivef 
justice all over the kingdom ? Their jpower 
increased, as that of the kings of the first raceP 
diminisfaed, Charles Martel, indeed, who trusted* 
to that battle<«axe which gave him his natne, and 
toforeigti'troopsy laid aside the national assemblies^- 
neglected the nobility^ and misused even the 
clergy, who damned him for it. But Pepin found 
it necessary to regain both, and attach them to his 
intei^est, in order to mount the throne. By at- 
taching them, he attached the whole nation to him^ 

enti^re ; dte sort^ue le commuii n'eut plus d^autres fonctions 
dans les assemblies reeiles^ que d'y parottre pours les accla- 
mations, qd^ Posage rendoit necessaries. Boal. M^an. Histh^ 

* L. 2. t Jamais nation n'honora tant la noblesse 

que celle«*}k ; car nbn sealement elle etoit eitempie de toitte 
florte d'imp&lB^ et c^rwiea, mais cdmmandoit ^baguette a'ses' 
i|if(6rieur8, sur lesquels elle avoit presque droit de servitude. 

R 2 Childeric 
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Childeric was deposed, and he chosen king in » 
general assembly held at Soissons, which Mezerai 
calls most improperly, since the expression com- 
municates a false idea to his reader, the states, 
** las etats." These assemblies, in his time, 
in that of his son Charles the great, and so on, 
consisted of the nobility and clergy, alone ; and 
once more it is beyond all dispute certain, that 
the people had no more share in these national 
councils, under the second, than under the first 
race of the kings of France. 

When the third race qf these kings began in 
Hugues Capet, the lords were so powerful in their 
estates, and so independent in their governments, 
that he was forced to come to a kind of com* 
position with them. They became sovereigns 
each in his territory, but held of the crown, and 
acknowledged the king for the supreme lord* 
There was scarce a town which Had not a little 
sovereign, scarce a castle without some little 
tyrant. The parliaments^ in these ages, took se- 
veral turns; " Ills prirent divers plis> ' as Pasquier 
^presses himself ^ ; but still they consisted of 
princes, great lords, bishops^ and abbots, who 
decided in them their disputes with one another, 
and with the king, and maintained by these means 
a sort of national confederacy, or federal union of 
many states, politically united under one head. 
Such assemblies as these, under the second and 
third race, were the origins^ institutions, from 
whence the parliaments of France have pro* 

* liechercheif de la Fianct. 

ceeded^ 
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beeded, as many alterations as they have received, 
and as much as they are now changed * : so that 
we may safely affirm the parliaments of France ne- 
ver gave the people any share in the government 
of that kingdom ; and who ever entertains a 
notion that the assemblies of the states did, or 
that these assemblies are of great antiquity, or 
that they are the foundation of th* liberty of the 
people of that country, will find himself, on due 
examination, grossly deceived f • 

These assemblies of the three estates, the no- 
bility, 6Iergy and commons, were invented first 
by Philip le Bel J. They were intirely unknown 
before the year 1301. The people had no right 
to any such assemblies ; and when they were in- 
stituted, they were plainly designed for nothing 
less than the good of the people. Long after the 
establisbment of the Capetian race, when taxes 
grew heavy, and were laid on and levied very 
arbitrai'ily §, seditions and rebellions of an op- 
pressed people, who had no other resource, fol- 
lowed. To prevent these, not only writs or orders 
were sent to the tiobihty and clergy in the seve- 
ral sheriffwicks and bailiwicks, but to the corn* 
mons, to assemble and take into consideration 
how to redress grievances, and support the 
publick expenses ; and after such consideration 

♦ Primitiv* originc & institution des parlemens. Recherchet 
de la France* 1 1^* 

I L'aasi^ml)!^ des etats. — r^fut une id6e . toute nourelle 
de Philippe. le.Bel^ & josqu* alors entierement inusitee. 
BoiilainT. Let. sur les ancient Pari, de France. , 

^ Pasqu. Refih. 

13 had 
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liad among themselves, to depute some persons ef 
jRrach ordier, or estate, to confer together in the 
place appointed for holding such general as- 
semblies. ?* The commons were added to these 
*^ assembhes,- ' says Pasquier, " against the ancient 
" order or practice of France, for no other reason 
" than this, that the principal burden, or charge, 
^« was to fall upon them ''^.'* This was the true 
reason. Redress of grievances had no part in the 
schemes of that rapacious and profuse prince, wHq 
v^as the author of this institution; and he that 
considers the manner ii^ which these assemblies 
were convened, the powers they were suffered tp' 
lexercise, the subordination in which the commons 
particularly were kept, and the" habitual, unavoid? 
abte influence under which they lay, will be easily 
convinced, that such assemblies lyere fitted to dof^ 
the jobs and sanctify the iniquity of the «court, 
and nothing more. If at any tii^ae they make 
any good ordinances for the refprmation of the 
rtate, " these ordinances are," says honest Pa»* 
<Juier, *^ like fine pieces of tapestry, hung up to 
*' make a show to posterity." They have ne^ 
other effect. ** But the imposition granted t6 the 
** king hath it's full effectf.'' I conclude th^efbre;^ 
and upon sufficient grounds, that even since the 
establishment of these assemblies of the estates, 
ift the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
people of France have had no real share in the 

* Le roturier fut expr^s ajout£^ contre Pancien ordre! de k 
France, a cette assembl^e, &c. 

' t i..—- .Ces lont belles ta|>isseries, qui servent geuleitaent de 
parade k une post^nt^. Cependant rimpoit que I^oll accordb 
•u roy eit fort bien mis k tffet, 

iupreme 
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supreme power of the gGv^nmeab» bitfaGr coi* 
lectively or representatively. 

I might illustrate and, prove larhat is here ad- 
vanced, by the example of every assembly of the 
states of France, of which ive have aay good ac- 
counts, from the first in 1301 to the la.st» that 
was held, as I remember, in 1614. But such, a 
deduction would carry us too far. I shall content 
myself therefore with making two observations. 

First, that these farces, for such these assem- 
blies were, and such they were desigsied to be, 
owe their institution not only to one of the worst 
kings, but to one of the worst ministers^ that France 
ever saw, Enguerand de Marigny, who was called 
the coadjutor and the governor of the kingdom ; 
the most insolent, the most avaricions, ai^ the 
most prodigal man of his age. The great ability 
of this minister, on which his whole merit with 
a greedy master wais raised, consisted in making 
his administration a system of violence and fraud, 
in order to pi under and enslave the people. When 
he durpt not employ one, he turned himself to 
the other; and how grossly and impudently he 
mana^ged even fraud, it may not be improper to 
take notice, in one instance, because we shall see 
the better, by this instance, what the nature and 
effect of these assemblies were, of which we speak, 
and what use the court made of them from their 
£rst institution. Enguerand de Mangny then 
meeting with great opposition to some taxe^ he 
had devised, proposed the calling an assembly qf 
the states, and hoped probably that he might gain 
the commons to favour the intention he had of 
R 4 extending 
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extending these taxes to the nohility and clergy*, 
A great scaffold was erected. The king, the lords, 
and the clergy took their places on it. The cojn^ 
mons attended ^t the foot of it« The minister 
made a most vehement declamation, to stir 
the passions of the audience, and made no scruple 
of insinuating in it, what neither he nor his mas-r 
ter intended to perform, a promise of reimbursing, 
after the expedition proposed, what the people, 
should give to the king. The king rose from hi^ 
throne, and advanced to the extremity of the scaf-^ 
fold, that he might second by his looks the 
harangue oif his treasurer, and see who those were 
that refused or consented to the aid he demanded. 
The deputies of Paris promised to give a sufficient 
supply, or to follow the king in their persons to 
the war, The other deputies concurred in this 
general engagement, and the assembly brpke up 
without any farther deliberation, or any ordinance 
of the estates. But an ordinance of the king ' 
soon followed; a general excise was imposed 
by his authority, as if it had been the grant of the 
estates to him j and his minister had a number of 
harpies ready, w1k>iii he let loose to desolate the 
kingdom, by levying this infamous tax, for the 
consideration of some little advance made to the 
kingf . If you ask what were the consequences of . 
these proceedings, it will be sufficient tq men-, 
tion two. The tax of a fifth on the revenues of 

^ Boalatnv. Let sur les anciens Pari, de France. 

^ ,» Six dcniers par livre dp tootes les merchandises, 

irictuailles^ boissons, &.denrees> vendues dans Ic royaume. 

BquIaiiiT. Let. si|r les anciens Pari, de France. 

th€' 
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the subject, M'hich is the proportion of our land- 
tax of four shillings in the pound, was continued, 
though the general excise had been imposed; and 
Enguerand de Marigny was hanged in the suc- 
ceeding reign for this among other crimes *, 
though not by an assembly of the estates ; for the 
estates had neither the opportunity nor the power 
of res?enting the greatest insult that could be of- 
fered them, and the greatest injury that could bot, 
done to the nation- 

The next observation I have to make is very 
short, but I think very pertinent, and very important. 
-- .,-^This example shows us clearly how true it is, 
that no instruments of tyranny can be found so 
fiure and effectual as the assembly of the estates 
of a realm, when such an assembly is so consti- 
tuted as to want the power, which was from, the 
first the case of the three estates in France, and 
the>^ame must happen when they are so managed 
as to want the will, which became at last the case 
of the corte^ in Spain, to secure the liberty and 
defend the property of the people, against such 
kings as Philip le Bel, and such coadjutors as Ma- 
rigny. This prince and his minister had strained 
prerogative to the utmost, and had governed by 
it very tyrannically. While .this expedient would 
do, they tried no other ; but when they apprehend- 
ed it might fail them, they added a deputation of 
the commons to the assembly of the estates ; that, 
seeming to create a n«w control on the crown, 

* JVfezerai, Daniel, &g, iSoi»« Louis Hutiu, 

they 
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they might in reality give greater scope and freer 
exercise to arbitrary v/\l\. The friends of liberty 
therefore, who live under limited monarchies^ 
cannot be too careful to preserve their constitu- 
tion in vigour, nor too fearful lest thfeir represen-, 
tatives should be so influenced, as to neglect their 
privileges, misapply their powers, and depart front 
their integrity ; since these friends of liberty see 
that the greatest masters of tyranny have judged 
the form, without the spirit, of a free government, 
more favourable to their schemes of oppression, 
than all the authority that absolute monarchy can 
give; and that they made an innovation in the 
forth of their government on this very motive^ . 
and for this very purpose. 

I am, SIR, &a 
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LETTER XVL 

, SIR, 

i HAVB dwelt long, perhaps too long, on fhe 
last head. I was induced to it, not onlj because 
the account I have given, according to the truth 
of history, is^ contrf^ry to the national prejudices 
of many people on this subject, as I hinted before; 
btit principally because the great point of strength 
and security, on which the freedom of our con- 
stitution rests, will appear in a fiiller Fight, by 
being thus contrasted with the constitution of the 
French government. Both their ancestors and 
ours came out of Germany, aqd had probably 
inuch the same manners, the same customs, and 
the same fonns' of government. But as they pro- 
ceeded differently in the conquests they made, so 
did they in the establishments that followed. The 
conquest of Britain was a work of time, and 
the Saxon monarchy was long in forming. The 
conquest of Gaul was carried on with greater ra- 
pidity, and the French monarchy was sooner form- 
ed. From hence some reasons might be drawn 
to account, among others, for tl>at great differ- 
ence between the constitutions of the two monar* 
chies, which these two German nations founded' 
at no great distance of time, in Britain and in 
Gaul. But I shall not indulge myself in guessing 
al the reasons, or accidents, that determined the 
Franks to the^ division they made pf their people, 
apd to the form of government they established. 

Whatever 
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Whatever reasons or accidents determined them, 
this is certain, that the distinction of lord and vas- 
sal became the general distinction of the whole 
nation ; that the commons among them were 
little better than flaves, whatever they had beea 
in Germany; and that they were so inured to 
servitude under their kings, prelates, and lords, 
that they looked on themselves at last, not justly 
but unjustly, as men who had no right, no, not 
even a right by nature, to any share in the go- 
vernment of that community whereof they made 
$0 vastly the principal part*. 

In Britain another constitution was formed, 
and another spirit prevailed. The Saxons had 
a nobility toof, arising from personal valour^ 
or vp'isdom, continued by blood, and sometimes 
conferred by tlie prince, however legally at fir$t 
it matters not to inquire, on such as held great 
offices about his person. All these were the ade- 
lings, or nobles, a handful in compariison oif the 
frilingi, or freerborn, who made the body of the 
Saxon people. The freedom of this people was 
erected on two columns, that have proved more 
durable than brass. They were parties to the 
making, ai>d to the executing all the general laws^ 
of the kingdom. They shared the legislative 
power ; were joined to th6 lords in the admini* 

* Le pJeupfe, d'un autic c6t^, «« fait justice, reconnoissant 
cpmbicn la ooodition naturelie I« doit Eloigner du concours 
du gouveruement, & dans ce stutimept ne se fait entendrQ 
^ue par requite. Eoulainr. Let suT les an. Pari. 

f Nat. Bacon. Hrst. It Pol. Eii«. 

stratio* 
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scration of justice ; and no magistrate, or officer, 
coold exercise jurisdiction, nor authority over 
them, DO not ecclesiastical, without their consent 
and election. The comites ex plebe, who were 
chosen for this last function, the administration 
of justice, made one rank among the Saxon 
commonalty. The custodes pagani, such as had 
a helmet, a coat of mail, and a gilt iswond, for 
their ordinary arms, whether they fought on foot, 
or on horseback, made another rank ; and the 
plain pagani, or ceorles, made the lowest. But 
«ven these were totally distinct from, and far su* 
periour to the lazzi, or slaves, nay to the free 
Iazzi,.such as had been slaves, and were become 
free. The ceorles were freemen to all intents and 
purposes, and in all the essentials of liberty, as 
much as the Saxons of any superiour rank, and 
were capable of rising to any superiour rank by 
merit, or by favour. 

These are the sources, from which all the dis- 
tinction of rank and degree, that exist at this day 
among us, have flowed. These are the general 
principles of all our liberties. That this Saxon 
constitution hath varied in many particulars, and 
at several periods of time, I am far from denying. 
That it did so, for instance, on the entry of the 
Normans, though certainly not near so much as 
many have been willing to believe, and to make 
others believe, is allowed. Nay, let it be allowed 
for argument's sake, and npt otherwise, that 
during the first confusion, and the subsequent 
disorders which necessarily accompany and follow 
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so great and so violent a revolutioiij tlie schemt 
of the Saxon constitution was broken, and tbe.Ji^ 
bertiesof the people invaded, as well as the crown 
usurped* . Let us even agree, that laws were made 
without the consent of the people; that officers 
and magistrates, civile military, amd^cclesiasticaJ^ 
* were imposed without their electaon : in oue word, 
that these Norman kings^ and the lords, had 
moAUited each other too high to be loids over 
freemen, and that the government was entirely 
monarchical and aristocratical, without any exer* 
eise of democratical power. Let all this be grant* 
ed, and the utmost that can be made of it will 
amount to this, that confusion and violence at the" 
entry, and for some time after,, under the govern- 
ment of a foreign race, introduced many illegal 
practices, and some foreign prbcipjes of policy, 
conti^ary to tbe spirit, and letter too, of the aur 
cient constitution; and that these kings and the 
lords " abused their power over the freemen, by 
'^ extortion and oppression, as lords over tenants.*' 
But it will remain true, that neither kings nor 
lords, nor both together, " CQuld prevail over 
^^ them, or gain their consult to give their right, 
** or the law, up to the king's beck. But still the 
*^ law. remained arbiter both of king and people, 
*^ and the parliament supreme expounder and 
'* judge both of it and them*." Though th^ bran^ 
ches were lopped, and the tree lost it's beauty for 
a time, yet the root remaiiied untouched, was set 

* Nat. BftcoR. SmnBSMU'y C^qcIus. of the first part «f Hist* 
aj^d Pol. DUc* } 
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jna good soil, and had taken strong hold in it: 
so that care, and culture, and time were indeed re- 
quired, and our ancestors were forced to water 
it, if I may use such an expression, with their 
♦blood; but with this care, and culture, and time, 
and blood, it shot up again with greater strength 
than ever, that we might sit quiet and happy 
under the shade of it ; for if the same form was 
not exactly restored in every part, a tree of the 
fame kind, and as beautiful, and as luxuriant as 
the former, grew up from the same root. 

To bring our discourse to that point which is 
here immediately concerned, parliaments were 
never interrupted, nor the right of any estate 
tsksn away, however the exercise of it might 
be disturb^. Nay, they soon took the forms they 
still preserve, were constituted 'almost as the^ 
now are, and were entirely built on the same ge- 
neral principles, as w«ll as directed to the same 
purposes. 

When I say that they were constituted almost 
as they now are, I do tiot mean to enter into any 
of those minute questions, about which a man may 
employ much time and study, and have as little 
true and useful knowledge of our constitution as 
the most ignorant man alive. But I propose to 
make a short reflection or two on the property and 
power of the thre^ estates that compose our par- 
iiament, as they stood formerly, and as they now 
stand ; becfiiuse although our parliaments were 
composed of king, lords, and commons in those 
daysj as well as these, yet the difference of the 
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weight which each of these estates hath cast into 
the scale of government, at different periods, does 
in effect make some difference in the constitution 
of parliaments : and by considering this difference, 
our thoughts will be led the better to judge cf 
the true poise of our constitution, on maintaining 
which our all depends;. since the nearer we keep 
to it^ the safer our liberty is, and since every 
variation from it is dangerous to our liberty, in 5^. 
degree proportionable to such variation. Pro- 
perty then, and power by consequence, have 
changed liands, or rather have shifted much in the 
same hands since the Norman aera. Kings, lords, 
and the church were in those days, and long after^ 
ward, th« great proprietors; and by the nature 
of tenures, as welhts by the bulk of their estates, 
they held the commons in no small subjection, and 
seem to have governed without much regard to 
them, or to their concurrence, in many cases. But 
the regard that was not paid them at first, the 
kings, the lords, and the church found it necessary 
to pay them in a short time ; and that authority, 
that weight in the balance of power, which pro- 
perty did not give them, they soon acquired, or 
rather resumed by their numbers and by the cir- 
cutnstances that followed. I^y the circumstances 
that followed, 1 mean the great disordiefs in the 
state, andthecivilwars^ which the ambition of prin- 
ces, of the nobility, and of the church too, created. 
n all these conflicts, some of the commons 
V holding for the king, who promised liberty from 
** the lords^ and others siding wiih the lor<ij, who 
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^ promised them liberty from the king */* thejr 
came off better in the end than their pf indipals> 
and an example rarely to be parallelled was set; for 
general liberty was nnrsed by these means under 
the wings of particular ambition. In latter days^ 
when the nation, harrassed and spent by the long 
wars of York and Lancaster, seemed glad to settle 
under any stable government ; and in this temper 
gave many advantages to the cunning of Henry 
the seventh, which the violence of his son improv- 
ed ; it is certain that the conimons suffered ex- 
tremely from the avarice of one, the profusion 
of the other, and the high-strained prerogative of 
both. But then their sufferings were temporary, 
and may be said to have ended with these reigns : 
whereas the sufferings of the nobility and the 
church were permanent and irretrievable. ** The 
** king and his council," says the author I quoted 
last, " under colour of liveries and retainders, 
" brought the whole kingdoni to be of their li- 
•* very." It was so. But still the commons lost 
nothing, and gained much. They were more 
under subjection to the crown; but they were 
less under subjection to the lords and the church. 
Not only the dependencies on these were broken, 
butthe lords and the churchy were made more depen- 
dent on the crown than the commons had been on 
them. The lords Were obliged to attend tl^ court, at 
their own expense, and might alienate their estate^ 
to defray this expense^ A great part of the lands 
of the church were confiscated and parcelled out 

* Nat.. Ba^a Hist attd Pol. Disc. gcmiqIui; of tkt ad part. 
Vol. III. . S ta 
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to those who could buy, at very cheap rates ; an4 
the inerease of trade, which begun. about this 
Jiune to be very considerable, put the commons 
into a condition of being the buyers. Thus were 
the old foundations of property and power sap- 
ped on one sjde, and new foundations laid on 
the other. Some of the weight of the church 
continued in the scale of the lords, and some of 
it hath gone since into that of the commons. 
The parliamentary control of the crown, did not 
becoa^e less, but it became more equally and more 
usefully placed. Democracy was so well poised 
with aristocracy, after this great change, that if 
tliey divided, tlxey could not invade one anotl>er ; 
and if they united, they could not be invaded by 
the monarchy. Far different was the case in otl^r 
jcountries,- where the crown got the better of the 
.lords, aiKl baffled^ at least in some degree, t-he 
monstrous, attempts of ecclesiastical usurpation-. 
In France, for. instance, when the incroachments 
of the papal poWer where checfcedy the church 
compounded with the crowuy and an alliance suc- 
ceeded* of the mona)-ehy with the hierarchy. But 
if the church was able to compound, the nobility 
was forced to submit in that kingdom :, so that the 
authority and wealth of the church being fixed 
on the side of the crown, the whole strength 
and influence of the nobility being taken from 
them, aifd incorporated with the power of the 
crown, and. the commons having nothing, to do 
in that government but to pay taxes, and carry 
arms, the kings of France are become absolute 
iiaioqar£bs.;;and Jivhatever liberty,. or. appearance of 
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liberty, there was in that constitution^ it is to- 
tally destroyed. 

When L say that parliaments were entirely 
built on the same general principles, as well as 
directed to the s^me purposes, as they still are, 
I shall be justified by the whole tenour of our his* 
tory, and our law. Let us consider this in a 
case the plainest imaginable, though it suffers 
so much debate through the effronetry of some 
men. Let us consider it relatively to that great 
principle, that parliaments ought to be inde-. 
pendent of the crown, in all respects, except such 
as are settled by the law and custom of parlia- 
ment, and concerning which there is no dispute. 
Now, this general principle hath not only been 
always the same, but it hath been always sd de- 
clared, in the most authentick and solemn manner 5 
and parliaments have not been more intent on 
any national concern whatever, than on main- 
taining this principle, and securing the effects of 
it. I say, parliaments have been constantly 
thus intent, and especially in the best times, 
during more than three centuries at least ; for 
I would not ^0 back too far^ nor grope unneces- 
sarily in the dark. What else did those laws 
mean, that were made in the time of the Lan- 
caster kings, to regulate the elections, and to 
prevent the influence, which Richard the second 
had illegally and arbitrarily employed, and which 
there was room to fear that other princeis might 
employ ? What else do all those resolutions, all 
those declarations, those remonstrances, all those 
acts of parliament mean ^at have been made 
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SO often, and enforced so strongly, from time 
to time, and from those days to these, against 
the influence of the crown, either on the elec- 
tions, "or on the members of parliament ? I should 
be ashamed to ask many questions of this kind, 
or to descend into any detail, in order to 
prove what every clerk of a justice of peace, nay, 
almost every day-labourer, knows. But there is 
another question, which I must ask. If this 
be so, what do these men mean who are em- 
ployed, or rather, what does he mean who em- 
ploys them, to plead in all places, and on all oc- 
casions, even the most solemn, in favour of this 
very influence, nay, of the very worst sort of it, 
of that influeiice which is created immediately 
by corruption ; for to that their arguments reach 
by undeniable consequences ? * Reason is against 
him and them ; since it is a plain absurdity to 
suppose a control on the crown, (and they have 
not yet ventured to suppose the contrary, that 
I know of) and to establish, at the sam^ time 
a power, and even a right, in the crown, to 
render this control i\seless. Experience is 
against them; since the examples of other coun- 
tries, and at some times (former times I mean) 
of our own, have prpved, that a prince may 
govern according to his arbitrary will, or that 
of his more arbitrary minister, us absolute and 
much more securely with, than without the 
concurrence of a parliament. Authority, even the 
uniform authority of our whole legislature, is 
' against them. The voice of our law gives them the 
lie. How then shall we account for this proceed*- 
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ing; this open and desperate attack upon our con- 
stitution, and therefore upon our liberty ? Have 
these great men made any nice discovery, that 
escaped the blunt sagacity of our ancestors for- 
merly, ^d is above the narrow conceptions of al^ 
other men, except themselves, at this time ? Is it 
less fit than the wisdom of this nation hath judged 
it to be, for so many ages, that kings should go- 
vern under the constitutional control of two other 
estates ? Or is it less fit that they should govern 
so, for the time to come, than it was for the time 
past ? We shall hear, for aught I know, even ia 
this age, that kings are God's vicegerents ; that 
they are, next to him and his son Christ Jesus, 
supreme moderators and governors. We shal 
hear again, perhaps, of their hereditary, their 
divine, their indefeisible right, and the rest of 
that silly cant, which was invented to make the 
usurpations of prerogative go down the better. 
But will even this alter the case ? Will this make 
it unworthy of them to submit to the full control 
of such a constitution as God himself apprpved, in 
the institution of the Jewish senate ? Moses was^ 
undoubtedly God's vicegerent. He was, if ever 
man was so, next and immediately under God, a 
supreme moderator and governor. He was in- 
spired, and assisted in a supernatural manner: and 
yet he took the advice of his father-in-law Jethro, 
the priest of Midian*. He associated to himself in 
the government of the commonwealth, or he bad 
the people take as he says in another place f, or 
choose, ** wise men and understanding, and known. 

*Ejod. xviil. tDcttt-i- 
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** among the tribes/' that they might be associ- 
ated to him. He found himself unequal to the task 
of governing alone, and he expostulated with God 
upon it. " I am not able to bear all this people 
" alone. Have I conceived all this people ? Have 
^ I begotten them ? If thou deal thus with me, 
" kill me, I pray thee, out of hand*.*' Whether 
they whodeduce from hence the institution ofsanhe- 
drins, are in the right, or they Avho assign them a 
more modern date, against the opinion of the Jew- 
ish doctors themselves, whose authority our doc- 
tors receive implicitly enough in some cases, and 
reject as arbitrarily in others, it matters not to in- 
quire. Let us leave the dispute to the partisans 
of Joseph Scahger and Petavius, of father Simon 
and le Clerc. Thus much is certain. A great 
sanhedrin subsisted at Jerusalem, even at the 
coming of the Messiah, as well as inferiour sanhe- 
drins in several parts of Palestine; which form of 
government bore some resemblance to our old 
Saxon constitution; and he who takes the trou- 
ble of looking into Mr, Seldenf, will find that 
the great sanhedrin had as much authority aud 
exercised ias much power, as-ever parliaments did, 
or wittenagemots could claim. That God ap- 
proved a kind of parliamentary establishment 
and a division of the supreme power between his 
vicegerent Moses and the . seventy elders, to 
"^hom he gave some of the spirit that was oq 
Moses, the quotations I refer to from holy writ 
do sufficiently prove. After this^ it cannot b^ 

* Numb. xi. 
+ Seld. de Syi^ed.et Pref. Jurid. vet. Ebraeojrm^t 
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^aid, I think, to derogate from tlie majesty of 
any prince, let us entertain as high notions of this 
majesty as we please, that he is relieved from the 
burden of governing alone; that he is obliged to 
share the supreme power with the nobility and 
commonalty of the realm ; and that he is hindered 
from destroying, either directly or indirectly, that 
independency of those other estates, which can 
alone preserve this division of the supreme power 
really, as well as apparently. But perhaps these 
great and honest men have discovered a necessity 
of putting the members, or amajority of the mem^« 
bers of parliament, under the influence of thecrown; 
in order to preserve this very constitution. Let 
us see therefore what dangers this expedient is 
iitted to prevent. — Are we afraid that a house of 
commons, unless restrained by places and pensions, 
should give up the constitution to the lords, and 
establish an aristocracy ? This fear would be ridi- 
culous surely; and he who should argue against ' 
6uch a supposition, would make himself so. Are 
we afraid that a house of commons, unles» re<» 
straiued in this manner, should usurp more power 
than belongs to them, and establish a kind of demo^ 
eratical tyranny ? But they would have, in oppo^ 
sition to them, a power sufficient to defeat iheii! 
designs; the united powerof the crown, and of the 
house of lords. Formerly, indeed, they succeeded 
in an attempt of this kind; and the king and the 
lords may, at any time, throw too much power 
into their scale, and set the sense and spirit of the 
people on their side, as was done at that, time/ 
Sutthisineitherhath been, nor can be done, unless 
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both king: and lords ccmduot thei^yekes 90 ill^ that I 

the mischifift to be apprehend^ fi^oip their preva? 
l^ioy appear as great, or grater, than those I 

which are to be apprehended from the preyaleiiej i 

of tlie commoes* Let it be. refi^emb^red ttxs 
that as the king and lords m^ky give t^tpuch 
power and popularity to the ^omtBom, so iht 
lords and commons may giye too »mjuch pow^r to 
the crown. The diflference willlk only here i that 
the king and lords will ndver do the firft desigQ«- 
edly; whereas there is a possibility): that the lords 
aiHl commons may. be induced, in some age less 
virtuous than the present^ by places, pensionsyand 
other gratifioations, bestowed on a nftajority of 
those assemblies, to do the lasH designedly. What 1 

now remains to be urged, ki favour of this expe* j 

dient? From what danger are we to be prote^ed 
by it? Shall we be told that parliaments will not 
pursiiethe naftional interest, unless their mem<^ . 
bers ape bought i»to it by the crown ? Something 
likb this hath been advanced, I have heard 5 and 
nothing more impudeixt, nm more siUy could be 
advanced, A court that is truly in the interest 
oT the nation will have, Day, nwst have a ooncur^ 
pence of parliament, as it wouId.be easy, if . it was 
needful) \B show. Time, and trouble^ indeed, 
may be sometimes required to lead independent 
men, who judge for themselves, and coinply be^ 
cavise they are convinced; whereas neitJieri o«e 
nor the other are wanting, to determine siicb as | 

hold to a court by a corrupt depend^ncy ou: it : lor I 

they ate Soon discipHnedy and. ready to per|ar4ii 
tfepe whde fccercise of parliamtat^iy mereenaries 
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ttt the beat of a drum. Some ineonvenieucies 
inay likewisearise, fotthat which I have just men- 
tioned does not deserve the namei from the inde- 
pendency of parliaments. Ministers, for instance, 
may be called to account by the passion, by tkt 
IM*ejudice^ if you will, of such assemblies, oftner, 
perhaps^ than they deserve to be; or their errours 
may be censured, or their faults be punished, in a 
greater d€igree, ajtid with more rigour, not only 
than true political justice requires, which should 
alway» be tempered with mercy, but even than 
strict justice exacts. But as one of these is a faiUt, 
if it be a fault, on the best side, and as the other 
will certainly happen very seldom^it does not seem 
reasonable, that a door should be opened to cor- 
ruption and dependency, in order to prevent them. 
Nay, farther, this vigilance, and this severity of 
parliaments, which we here suppose, will not fail 
to have some very good effects, that are more than 
sufficient to balance the supposed ill eflEects. 
Among the rest, they may render tlie rash, who 
are in power, more cautious, and the bold mor^ 
modest. They may render fools less fond of power, 
and awe even knaves into honesty. It were bet- 
ter, surely, that able and good mentv should now 
and theni^iifer, nay, tl>e good man who suffereci 
would be himfelfc^ this opinion, than that the 
adulation and servility of parliaments, which are 
the necessary consequences of corruption and de* 
pendency, should ever contribute to make the 
€;ourt become^ in any future age, a sanctuary for 
pii^kpo^kets^ and an hospital for changelings. 

I am, S;R, &p. 
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LETTEB XVIL 
SIR, / 

The great alteration we have spoken of, in property 
and power, brought our constitution, by slow de- 
grees, and through many struggles and dangers, 
30 near the most perfect idea of a free system of 
government, that nothing would be now want- 
ing to complete it, if eflFectual means were found 
of securing the indepefndency of parliament against 
corruption, as well as it is secured against prero- 
gative. Our kings have lost little of the gaudy 
plumage of the crown. Some of their superfluous 
power, indeed, hath been bought, and mord 
hath been wrested from them. Notwithstaoding 
which, it is a very demonstrable truth, that the 
crown must sit lighter and more secure on thei 
head of a wise prince, {and no constitution pro- 
vides for, though every constitution should pro- 
vide against, a weak prince) since the great change 
of property and power in favour of the commons^ 
than ever it did before. Our kings are no longer 
exposed, as some of the greatest of them have 
been,, to the insults of turbulent, ambitious lordsj 
or haughty prelates. It is no longer in the power 
of a few factious noblemen to draw armies 
into the field, and oblige their prince to fight for 
his crown, to fight to gain it, and to fij>ht to keep 
it; as Edward the fourth did, I think, inning 
pitched battles. To make the prince uneasy, or 
io^ectjre, as we are now constituted^- the wheK 
22. •. . , body 
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-body of the people must be uneasy under his go- 
vernment. A popular king of Great Britain wiM 
be always not only easy and secure, but in effect 
absolute.* He will be, what the British constitu- 
tion alone can make any prince, the absolute 
monarch of a free people ; and this popularity isso 
easily acquired, a king gains the publick confidence 
and affection at so cheap a rate, that he must be 
poor indeed in all the kingly virtues, who does 
not purchase them, and establish true popularity 
upon them. 

If the condition of our kings is mended in many 
respects, and made worse in none, that of the na- 
tion is mended in every respect, by the great im- 
provements of our constitution ; which are due 
principally to the change I have mentioned, as 
the advances we have made in trade, and in na- 
tional wealth and power, are due principally to 
these improvements. It is by these, that the sub- 
jects of Great Britain enjoy hitherto such a free- 
dom of their persons, and such a security of their 
property, as no other people can boast. Henc^ 
that great encouragement of industry ; hence thiat 
broad and solid foundation of credit, which must 
always continue, unless the weight of taxes, and 
the oppression of tax-gatherers make it wortb 
no man's while to be industrious any longer; 
and unless national credit be reduced, by length of 
time, and private management, to rest ao longer 
on it's natural and original foundation, but on the 
feeble props of yearly expedients, and daily tricks ; 
J)^ which a system, that ought to be t^ie plainest 
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and fairest imaginable, will become of course adark 
intricate, and wicked mystery of stopkjobbing. 

But the great advantage we are to insist upon 
here, which hath arisen to the whole nation from 
the alteration in the state of property and power, 
is this : that we have been brought by it to the 
true poise of a mixed government, constituted 
like ours on the three simple forms. The democrar 
lical power is no longer kept under the same de- 
pendencies; and if a house of commons should 
now fail to assert that independent share in 
supreme legislative power, which the constitution 
assigns to this assembly, it could not proceed, as it 
might and sometimes did formerly, from the nature 
of tenures, and many other unavoidable restraints ; 
it could proceed alone from the corruption of par- 
ticular men, who threw theiAselves into a volun- 
tary dependency. The democratical power of oilr 
constitution is not sufficient, to overtop the mo- 
narchical and aristocratical ; but it is sufficient, 
to counterwork and balance any other power by 
it*s own strength, and without the fatal necessity 
of favouring the ambition of the crown against 
the lords, or that of the lords against the crowq. 
Nay more, as our government is now constituted^ 
the three estates have not only one common in* 
terest, which they always had ; but they have, 
considered as estates, no separate, contradictory 
interest. Our constitution gives so much gran- 
deur, so much authority and power to the crown, 
and our parliaments give so, immense a revenue, 
that i)o prince hath any real interest to desire 
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more, who looks on himself as the supreme ma- 
gistrate of a free people ; for if we suppose in- 
ordinate ambition, or avarice, to make part of hii 
character, these passions are insatiable : but then 
for this very reason, because they are so, there 
ought to be no account held of them ; and though - 
a prince may measure his demands, a people, who 
are in their senses, will never measure theincon« 
cessions by them. 

The property of the commons is not only be- 
come far superiour to that of the lords upon the 
whole, but in the detail there are few, very few, in- 
stances to be produced of greater shares of private 
property among the latter, than among the 
former ; and as the property of the commpns is 
greater, so it is equally free. There are no badges 
of servitude on one side; no pretence of any 
superiority, except those of title and rank, on the 
other. The peers are, in some points, I speak it 
with all the respect due to them, commoners with 
coronets on their coats of arms : and affecting to 
act as such, it is plain they desire very wisely to be 
taken for such, on many occasions.. The interests 
of these two estates then, with regard to pro- 
perty, are the same ; and their particular rights and 
privileges are now so well ascertained, and so di*. 
tinguished, that as the proximity of their interests 
of one sort should always unite them, so the dis- 
tance of those of another sort canned easily make 
them clash. In short, these two orders, according 
to the present constitution, (and how different it is 
from that of Rome, or, in the last respect, even 
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from that of Spain, not to mention that of France ?) 
have no temptation, and scarce the means, of in- 
Tiding ?ach other : so that they may the better, and 
the more effectually, employ their vigilance, 
amd unite their efforts, whenever it shall be neces- 
sary, against the encroachments of the crown, from 
whose shackles they have both emancipated them- 
selves, whether the attempts to impose these 
shackles again are carried on by prerogative, or by 
the more formidable enemy of liberty, corruption. 
It hath been observed already, that although 
the crown hath the sole power of creating peers, 
yet the independency of the peerage on the crown 
is secured by this; that their rights. and privileges 
cannot be taken from them, at the will of the 
crown. Could the crown unmake, as well as make 
peers, it would be a jest to' talk of three estates, 
since there would be virtually, and in effect, but 
two ; and therefore our constitution hath provided 
against it. But the commons of Great Britain 
can make, and at proper seasons, and in a proper 
maiiner, unmake their representatives ; by which 
means, many inconveniencies and mischiefs are 
avoided, and many wise and just ends obtained. 
The peers of the realm can , the commons cannojt, 
assemble in their collective body, without exceed- 
ing those numbers, among whom the quiet, 
order, decency, and solemnity of a senate may 
be preserved.^ The peers therefore sit in parlia- 
ment in their collective, the commons in their 
representative body. The peers have an inherent, 
the commons a delegated right. The peers are 
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therefore accountable for their. conduct, as all other 
men are, to God, to their own consciences, 
to the tribunal of publick fame, and to no other, 
!6ut the commons are accountable to another tri- 
bunal, as well as to these, to that of their consti- 
tuents ; before which they must frequently appear, 
according to the true intent ot our constitution, 
to have a censure, or approbation, passed on their 
conduct, by the refusal, or grant of new powers to 
the particular members. , Thus the collective 
body of the people of Great Britain delegate, but 
do not give up, trust, but do not alienate their 
right and their power, and cannot be undone 
by having beggary or slavery brought upon them, 
unless they cooperate to their own undoing, and 
in one word betray themfelves. 

We cannot therefore subscribe to those two 
isayings of my lord Bacon, which are quoted to 
this effect ; *^ That England can never be 
** undone, unless by parliaments; and that there 
" is nothing, which a parliament cannot do."— 
Great Britain, according to our present constitu- 
tion, cannot be undone by parliaments ; for there 
is something, which a parliament cannot do. A 
parliament cannot annul the constitution ; and 
while that is preserved, though our condition 
«iay be bad, it cannot be irretrievably so. The 
legislative is a supreme, and may be called, in 
one sense, an absolute, but in none an arbitrary 
powisr, ** It is limited to the publick good of 
'^ the society. It is a power, that hath no other 
*• end but preservation^ and therefore can never 

" have 
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« have a riglit to deftroy, . enslave, cur designedly ta 
** irnpoverisbtlie subjects j for thex>bljgatians of the 
** law of nature cease not in society, &c.*" — If yoa 
therefore put 50 extravagant a case, as to suppose 
the two bouses of parliament concurringto jsiake at 
once a formal cession of their own rights andpri^ 
vileges^ and of thofe of the whole nation to the 
crown, and ask who hath the right, and the means^ 
to resist the supreme legislative power ? I answer, 
the whole nation hath the right -, and a people 
who deserve to enjoy liberty, will find the means* 
An attempt of this kind would break the bargain 
between the king and the nation, between the 
Tepresentative and collective body of the people, 
and would dissolve the constitution. From hence 
it follows, that the nation which hath a right to 
preserve this constitution, hath a right to resist 
an attempt, that leaves no other meaiis of pre« 
serving it but those of resistance. From hence 
it follows, that if the constitution was actually 
dissolved, as it would be by such an attempt of 
the three estates, the people would return to 
their original, their natural right, the right of re- 
storing the same coostitution, or of making a new 
one. No power on earth could claim any right of 
imposing a constitution upon them i and less than 
any that king, those lords^ and those commo;is» 
who, having been entrusted to preserve, had de*, 
stroyed the former .-«-But to suppose a c^se m,ore 

* Locke's Essay on civil Goyernment> c. 11/ of the extent 
0f the legislative power^ 
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witinn the bcRinds of possibSlty, thdbgti one wonld 
be tempted to think it as little within those of 
probability, let us sup|)ose onr parliaments, in 
some future generation, to grow so cornjpt, and 
the crov^n so rich, that, a pecuniary influence con- 
stantly prevsSling oVefr the majorfty, they should 
assemble for fittlfe else than to establish grievances, 
instead of redressmg them ; to approve the 
measures of the <50urt, without information j to' 
engage theit* • country in. alliances, in treaties, in 
wars, without examination; and to give money 
without account, and almost without Hint. The- 
dase would be deplorable. Our constitution itself 
won^Id become our grievance, while this corruption 
prevailed; and if it prevailed long, our con- 
stitution could not last long; because this sloW 
progress would ISad to the destruction of it as 
surely as the more concise method of giving it up 
at once* But, in this case, the constitution would 
help itself, and effectually too, unless the whole 
mass of the people w'as tainted, and the electori* 
were become no honester than the elected. Much 
time would be required to beggar and enslave the 
nation, in this manner. It could scarce be the 
work of one parliament, though parliaments should 
continue to be septrtmial. It could not be the 
work of a triennial parliament most certainly: 
and the' people of Great Britain would have none 
to Mamebut themselveis; because, asthe constitu-» 
tion is a sure rule of action to those, whom they 
choose to act for them, so it is likewise a sure rul* 
of judgment to them, in the choice of their trustees^ 
Vol. m. T and 
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and particiihirly of such as have represented U^em 
already. Ifl short, nothing can destroy the con- 
stitution of Britain, but the people of Britain : and 
whenever the people of Britain become so degene^. 
rate and base, as to be induced by corruption^ for 
they are no longer in danger of being awed by. 
prerogative, to choose persons to represent them, 
in parliament, whom they have found by experi-- 
ence to be under an iufiuence, arising from private 
interest, dependents on a court, and the creatures 
of a minister; or others, who are upknown to the, 
people that elect them, and bring no recommen- 
dation but that which they carry in their purses ; 
then may the enemies of our constitution boast, 
that they have got the better of it, and that it is 
no longer able to preserve itself nor to defend 
liberty. Then will that trite, proverbial speech 
be verified in our case, " that the corruptions of 
" the best things are the worst ;" for then will that 
very change in the state of property and power^ 
which improved our constitution so much, con- 
tribute to the destruction of it; and we may even 
wish for those little tyrants, the great lords 
and the great prqlates again, to oppose the 
encroachments of the crown. How prefer- 
able will subjection to those powerful land- 
lords (whom the cofftmonalty were accustomed to . 
jperve; and by whom, if they suffered on one hand, 
they had considerable advantages on the other) . 
how preferable, indeed, will this subjection ap- 
pear 10 them, when they shajl see the whole na- , 
tion oppressed by a few upstarts in power -, oftea ^ 
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by the meanest, alwap by the worst of their fel* 
low-subjects 3 by men, who owe their elevation 
and riches neither to merit nor birth, but to 
the favour of weak princes, and to the spoils of 
their country, beggared by their rapine ! Then 
will the fate of Rome be renewed, in some sort, ; 
in Britain. The grandeur of Rome was the work 
of many centuries, the effect of much wisdom, 
and the price of much blood. She maintained her 
grandeur, while she preserved her virtue; but 
when luxury grew up to favour corruption, and 
corruption to nourish luxury, then Rome grew 
venal; the election of her magistrates, the sen- 
tences of her judges, the decrees of her senate, all 
was sold : for her liberty was sold when these 
were sold ; and her riches, her power, her glory 
could not long survive her liberty. She, who 
had been the envy, as well as the mistress of na- 
tions, fell to be an object of their scorn, or their 
pity. They had seen and felt that she governed 
other people by will, and her own by law. They* 
beheld her governed herself by will; by thearbi* 
tl'ary will of the worst of her own citizens, of the 
worst of both sexes, of the worst of human kind ; by 
Caligula, by Claudius, by Nero, by Messalina, by 
Agrippina, by Poppgea, by Narcissus, by Calistus, 
by Pallas ; by prmces that were stupid or mad ; by 
wonjen that were abandoned to ambition and to 1 ust; 
by ministers that were emancipated slaves, parasites 
and panders, insolent and rapacious. In this mi- 
serable state, the few that retained some sparks of 
the old Roman spirit had double caus3 to mourn 

T 2 IR 
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m private ; for it was not safe even to mourn » 
publick- They mourned the loss of the Kberty 
and grandeur of Rome; and they mourned that 
both should be sacrificed to wretches, whose cnmes 
would have been punished, and whose talents 
would scarce have recommended them lo the 
meanest offices, in the virtuous and prosperous 
ages of the commonwealth. Into such a state, the 
difference oftimes and of othar circumstances con- 
sidered, at ieast, into a state as miserable as this, 
will tlie people of Britain both fall, and deserve to 
fell, if they suffer, under any pretence, or by any 
hands, that constitutfoil to be destroyed, which 
cannot be destroyed, unlessi they suifer it ; unless 
they cooperate with the enemies of it, by rtnew^ 
ing an exploded distinction of parties ; by electing 
those to represent them, who are hired to betray 
them ; or by submitting tamely, when thfe mask 
}S taken off, or falls off, and the attempt to bring 
beggary and slavery is avowed, or can be no 
longer concealed. If ever this happens, the friends 
of liberty, should any such remain, will have one 
option still left ; and they will rather choose, ne^ 
doubt, to die the last of British freemen, than bear 
t^ live the first of British slaves. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

SIR, 

I E we had proposed nptbing more to ourselvet, 
in writing this Dissertatioo; on Parties^ tlxan^tl^ 
entertainniept^ such as it is, 0/ your readers^ and 
our awn a^ii^sement, yfe shojuld not have dwelf, 
perhaps, so mujch on tb^ jcuitive of the British 
constitution, nqr have recurred sp often to assert 
the necessarj^ independency of parliameats on tlaie 
cTOwi^. But we Jhad another mativ^, which we 
. ar^ neither afraid nor ashamed to avow. Tbis 
necessary independency gi'pq^rliaments, in which 
iixe ^sence of our <^«istitutio^ and fay cons&* 
tjuence of our liberty consists^ seems to be in 
greati not to ss^^ in imraineat danger of being 
lost. They who are akrniQd at every ^ng that 
is £aid in favour of o^r constitntTbn, and of Bfii^ 
ti^h Ub^ty, and who are pri^udiced againrt eveiry 
man who writes or speaks in defisnce of them, Aay 
taket or affect to take, atid try to give offence at 
tljis expression. But we desire to be undarstood^ 
as we have explained ourn^eaniug upoasomefot^ 
mer occasion. We uiiderstand Our constitntioci 
to be in danger, not only when it is attacked, bat 
as soon as a breach is made, by which it may be 
mttacked ; and we understajad this danger to be 
greater, or less, in proportion to the breach thai is 
inade, and without any regard to the probability 
w improbability of an attack. This explanatioa 
pf our meaning is the better founded, because th# 

T 3 natioa 
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nation hath an undoubted right to preserve the 

constitution not only inviolate, but secure from 

violations. Should con^uption prevail among tlie 

members, which we trust will never happen as 

.notoriously as it does in the elections of parlia* 

' ment, we all know how much the magnanimity 

of our present kingHvould scorn to take so mean 

an advantage over the nation ; how much, on 

♦the contrary, his heroical spirit would prompt 

him to maintain the liberty even of a degenerate 

'people, who might deserve no longer the enjoyment 

•of so invaluable a blessing, but who could never 

deserve to have it t^kcn from them by a prince of 

that family, wfcich Xvas raised by them to the 

•throne, for no othfel- reason but to preserve it. Ail 

this we know; and the nation may have, no 

:doubt, the same cdnfidence in every future king 

of the same illustrious and royal house. But this 

^11 not alter the case ; nor make that, which 1 

call danger, cease to be such. ShouM angels 

awd archangels come down from Heaven to govern 

lis, the samedanger would exist, until the springs, 

from whence it arises^ were cut off; not because 

•some angels and archangels have fallen, and from 

being the guardians, have become the tempters and 

tormentors of mankind, and others therefore may 

foil; but because, as private liberty cannot be 

deemed secure under a government, wherein law, 

the proper and sole security of it, is dependent 

on will; SQ publick liberty must he in danger, 

whenever a free constitution, the proper and sole 

•ecurity of ii;^ is dependent on will ; and a free 

constitution^ 
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constitution, like ours, is depeHdenl oti will 
whenever the will ofone estate can diiect thecoii- 
doct of all three. 

Having thus explained what I mean by danger, 
and taken away all colour for cavil, it renis^'ns 
that I prove this danger to be real, and not the 
phantom of a crazy imagination, or a prejudiced 
miodt This shall be done therefore as shortly as 
I am able^ and by an undeniable deduction of 
facts. • 

He who undertakes to govern a free peo{de by 
corruption, and to lead them by a false interest, 
against their true interest, cannot boast the honour 
of the inventic»i. The expedient is as old as. the 
world, and he can pretend to no other honour 
than that of being an humble imitator of tlie devil. 
To corrupt our parliaments hath been often attemp- 
ed as well as to divide our people, in favour of pre- 
rogative, and in order to let the arbitrary will of 
w our princes loose from the restraints of law. We 
observed this in speaking of the reign of Charles 
the second : but the efforts then made were inef- 
/ectual. The frugal habits of the formei- age were 
n9t entirely lost in that j which, I presume, may 
be reckoned as onie cause of the noble stands> that 
were then made by our parliaments in opposition 
to the court. But not. to ascribe. more honour 
than is due, perhaps, to our fatl)ens,.the revenue 
of the crown was, at that tiipe, so small, (I speak 
comparatively, for, in every otlier respect it was 
very ample] and the profusion of that prince. on 
hjs^pleasures was sogreat,tliat,no minister jof king 
T 4 Charles 
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Chartef Che secood could find fums soSdie^t to 
buy m pariiam^t. He 9tood therefore on his pre^ 
rogative, strained it as far as he d&tsty atid madeal! 
the uiieof it he eoald. The revenme of the crown 
mM greatly inoneased in the reign of king James 
tile second) and was giVM most unwisely for iife, 
I say» most unwisely ; for as a prince, who hath 
a heart and bead 1x> goirem Wdll, cMinot stand in 
*need of such a grant ; so a/prince who hath neither, 
does Qot deserve it ; and therefore, whatever" the 
generosity of our countryman to their princes may 
carry them to do at any time, they might leave 
this undome at aU times, without any reAeotion on 
their prudence, or even their generosity. The 
reign of king James was short; and during this 
iihort reign he rested on that pnerogative, which 
hie' knew was a cheaper expedient than corruption, 
and Which 1^ vainly flattered himself was enough 
confirmed, to support the measures he took, for 
aubvertiog tlie religion, the laws, acid the liberty 
of Britaiu. Thus were men broujB^ht, by the con^ 
duct of these two princes, to fix their eyeson pre« 
fogative, as the sole instrument of t3rranny, ^md to 
ferget that corruption had bean employed, though 
unsuccessfully, by king Charles, and inigiit have 
been employed with greater ft)rce5 and perhaps more 
success, by i^ing James. The cry of the nation 
was for a free parliament, and no man seemed to 
4oubt, in that ferment, but ths»t a parliament must 
befree, when the influence, which the crown had 
(ttimrped in the precedent rdgns over the elections* 
mu removed^ as it was by the revolution. But 
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Ibb j^^^at iBAidvertency».a6 weiU a$ the particular 
Jiegltict of tiiose who took d\e lead iu national air 
faiFfrat tbit tiinie> istlie more surprising, becau!<e 
corruption haviiig been so lately em ploy ed,.aniong 
fOtfaer means,. to render parliaments depeiMlent on 
the crowds the daager of irruption was, by coa- 
^equeocey oneof tbo^edangarB against which tlie 
jaatiofit had a right to be secured, as well as a pro- 
nise of being 1^0, according to thetermsof tlieprinoe 
of Orange's declaration. Those persons espe- 
iCially, who bad exdaimed so loudly against place- 
men and pensioners, in the reiga of kiag Charles, 
,and wiio eomplained, at tiiis instant, so bitterly of 
the undue influence that had been enaployed in 
\sniaU boroughs chiefly, to promote tl^ ekuiiou.s 
of the parliainent which ^^ai in tl)e reign of king 
Jam^, ought to have been attentive, one would 
think, to take the glorious opportunity that was 
furnished them by a new settlement of the ci'own, 
^nd of the constitution, to secure the Indepcn- 
dency of pariianaents efFecrually for the future. 
Macbiavel observes, and makes it the title of one 
jof his discourses, that " a free ji^overnment; in or- 
^* derlo maintain itsdf free, hath need, every da\,, 
-** of some new ^>rovisiou$ in favour of liberty.** 
Tiie truth of this observation, and the reasons 
4hat fittpport it are obvious. But as every day 
may not furnish op|>ortn 11 ities of making some. of 
those itew and.i^ecdlkry pntivision?, no day that 
idoes luruisfh the opporlnnity ought to be neglwt^ 
M^ The Romans had been so liberal in bestowr 
^g ,the right of citizens, on .strangers, that tlie 
r. power 
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power of their elections began to fall info socb 
hands as the constitution had not intended to 
trnst with them. Quintus Fabius saw the grow- 
ing evil; and being censor, he took the opportu- 
nity; confined all these new electors into four 
tribes; put it out of their power to turn the elec- 
tions, as they had done, while their numbers were 
divided among all the tribes; freedhts country from 
this danger; restored the constitution, according 
to the true intent and meaning of it; and obtained 
by universal suffrage the title of Maximus. If 
ft spirit like this had prevailed among us, at the 
tinoe we speak of, something like this would have 
been done: and surely something like it ought 
4o have been done; for the revolution was, in 
many instances, and it ought to have been so in 
a)},oneofthose renewals of our constitution that 
we have often mentioned. If it had been sucb, 
tvith respect to the elections of members'toserve in 
parhament, these elections might have been drawn 
back to the ancient principle on which they had 
been established ; and the rule of property, which 
was followed anciently, and was perverted by in- 
numerable changes that length of time produced, 
might have been restored; by which the commu«- 
nities to whom the right of electing was trusted, 
1^ well as the qualifications of the electors and the 
elected, might have been settled in proportion to 
the present state of things. Such a r^nedy might 
have wrought a radical cure of the evil that threats 
ens our constitution ; whereas it is much to be ap- 
prehendeii> even from experience, that all otheris 

ave 
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are merely palliative; and yet th^ paltiative must 
.be employed, no doubt/tiiithe specifick can be 
prowled. 

But nothing of this kind was done at the revolu« 
tion. Pleased that the open attacks on <mr coh- 
stitution were defeated and prevented, men enter- 
tained no thought of the secret attacks that might 
be carried on against the independency of parlia* 
ments; as if our dangers could be but of one kind, 
and could arise but from one family. Soon after 
the revolution, indeed, men of all sides, and of all 
denominations, (for it was not a party-cause, 
though it was endeavoured to be made such) began 
to perceive; not only that nothing effectual had 
been done to hinder the undue influence of the 
crown in elections, and an overbalance of tlie 
creatures of the court in parhament, but that the 
means of ex<^rcising such an. influence, at the will 
of. the crown, were unawares and insensibly in- 
creased, and every day increasing. In a word, 
they began to see that the foundations were laid 
of giving as great power to the crown indirectly, 
as the prerogative, which they had formerly dread* 
ed so muqh, could give directly, and of establishing 
universal corruption. Tlie firft hath happened, 
and we pray that the last never may. 

The net revenue of the crown, at the abdication 
of king James, amounted to somewhat more than 
two millions, without any tax on land or malt, and 
%vitl>out a multitude of grievous impositions and 
expisea, that have been since heaped on the nation. 
It is plain, 9Xkdii was so then, that this revenue 

might 
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might have been s^ incraasedi as«) answer aiinti- 
ally the.greafc annual «xpeo«ej, iit'ftrhfieh we ^gi- 
ged soon afterward. In this case, the peofJe W0ttI4 
i)ot toye liada greater^ na^^ nor so grdsit 4 bohlea 
to bear^ as Uiey bad in the csomse of ^die two t^rs 
that followed; andii.t the end of thete wiifg,ift6y 
would have found tbemselveis with Jifde of faofoad 
upon them,^ instead of erouching under a dfeW; *f 
fifty millions* Tl^at xIms method wsas not talb^^ 
furnishes matter of very melanchoijr reflecticm 
to the present, and will do so to fbtore genera- 
tions. But these reflections are no pjrrt 4^fmy 
subject. How it came to pass timt a Method so 
practicable, and so eligible, was not taken, (Whe^ 
ther this was owing to private interest, to party- 
cunning of different and opposite kinds, of to an 
uiihappy refinenaent in politicks, that ^^oAtract-^ 
ing national debts, under a new establisliment, 
was an effectual expedient to attach i»ien t^ this 
establijihroent) I shall not presume to' say. All three 
niight have their share, perhaps, in determin- 
ing for another measure. At least it is a poiAt, 
on which the men of that time have spoken wrth 
mvich prejudice, and little candonr. Bot^'fe*wtevter 
that niight be, certain it is tteit we began to bor^ 
row at high interest, to anticipate atkJ n^Oftgagfe, 
immediately after the revolution : and having once 
begun, there was no remedy; we laret^ forced ta 
proceed in the same manner, tbrou^ the CotirSe 
of two mighty wars. Fornuerlj^ the wiiole expense 
of the state was borne by tlie crown ; and'^vben 
Vliis e;ipense gvew> ;U]pqp ej^tfMf diria»^-dC<^ie*^ 

too 
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tpo graul;!^ t^wvmiw^of tiieoiKlvirh to beah, the 
^^opJe (^iilcid tlk^croiwn^ if they approv^dtbe oc- 
ca^ijMn^ (Of ;ib& ei^peBs^ TkBse grants were 
pi«>pQf][y ai4s, no more: for ikt^ revenue of the 
•cirqwa was ^ngagadin the first (>lace; aad therefore 
it;fi»tgb.t $eem r^asaiiable) tkat the crown should 
have th* levyirig apd management of tlie whole j 
^th^^e aid&f as well as of the statKliog revenue. 
Bat it bs^ppened in this casevas it does in many- 
^he reason o(f the thing ceased, and the thing con* 
tinned* A sepaiJate private revenue, or a civil-list, 
as we copnnoDly cidl it, was assigned to the crown. 
From that time» the former order hath been 
revers64. Our kings,; instead of contributing 
mpst, have contributed nothing to thepubUck 
charge i and the people of Britain, instead of 
giving occasionally aids to the crown, have taken 
upoii ;ibemselves the whole load of ordinary and 
extraordinary es:penses, for which tbey annually 
provide. Notwithstanding this vast alteration 
U}. tW 5tate of the revenue, and the interest of 
tbekingand tbe.people in the management of it, 
tb€| same forms of granting aids to the crown, and 
jpf levying taxes, and of managing the publick 
tr^^sm-e,: have been continued : so that the peo- 
ple, staiMJl obliged (for the crown, that is trusted 
wijtb ^ whcJeb is bound for nothing) to make 
gpo4 all: defictcaicies, though thfey have no share 
in dus» maosgemcnt of the revenue. Our kings, 
is^ttoe the^ establishment of the civil-list, have not 
only a private and separate estate, but receive a 
j(ia4 <^ ri3xit^hflur|^ out of the publi<;^ estate, to 

maintain 
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maintain their honour am} dignity^ nothing else t 
and whether the publick estate thrive, or not, thid 
rent*charge must be made good to them ; at leasts 
as it hath been settled on our present moSt gra- 
cious monarchy if the funds appropriated produce 
the double of that immense revenue of eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, which hath been 
so liberaJIy given him for life, the whole is his, 
Without account ; but if they fail in any de- 
gree to produce it, the intire national fund is en- 
gaged to make up the diflference. But although our 
kings have thus no longer any immediate in- 
terest in the publick estate, they are trusted with 
the intire management of it. They are not 
only stewaixis for the publick, but they condescend 
to be such for all those private persons, who are the 
creditors of the publick, and have the additional 
trouble of managing about three millions a year, 
on this head. 

Now this new settlement, which appears ab- 
surd in speculation, how wise soever it may have 
been thought contrived for practice, hath had this 
evident and inevitable consequence. As we have 
annually increased our funds, and our taxes, we 
have annually increased the power of the crown j 
and these funds and taxes being established and laid 
for perpetuity, or for terms equivalent to perpe- 
tuity, in the sense here intended, this increase of 
power must not only eontinue, but still increase, 
as lon^ as the system of ceconomy subsists. How 
this increase of power arises from the increase of 
funds and taxes, and.the influejfce of fhie ciPown 

grows. 
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graws, in proportion to the burden on the peo- 
ple, heavier, hath been explained so much in the 
debates on a late detestable occasion, that much 
less needs to be ^aid on the subject here. If we 
consider, in the increase of taxes, nothing more- 
than the increase of officers first, by which a vast 
number of new dependents on. the crown are cre- 
ated on every part of the kingdom; (dependents, 
as numerous, and certainly moie prevalent than 
all the tenants and wards of the crown were anci- 
ently ; ) and secondly, the powers given to the 
treasury, and other inferiour officers, on account 
of these taxes, which are at least as great and s^ 
grievous, in this free government of ours, as any 
that are exercised in the most arbitrary govern- 
ment, on the same occasions ; if we consider this 
alone, we shall find reason sufficient to conclude, 
that although the power of prerogative was more 
open, and more noisy in it's operations, yet the 
power thus acquired is more real, and may prove 
more dangerous for this very reason, because it ^s 
more covered and more silent. That men began , 
to see, very soon after the revolution, the danger 
arising from hence to our constitution, as I said 
above, is most certain. No less than seven acts 
were made, in king William's reign, to prevent 
undue influences on elections ; and one of the 
acts, as I remember, for I have it not^before me,, 
is grounded on this fact, " that the officers of the 
•* excise had frequently, by threats and promises, 
*' prevailed on electors, and absolutely debarred 
^' tfeem of the freedom of voting*." What hath 
* Tertio Gul. & Mar. 
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been done, or attempted to be done, since that 
time, in the same view, and what hath been done, 
or attempted to be done, both in the reign of king 
William and since, to prevent an undue influence 
on the elected, as well as on the electors, I need 
not recapitulate. They are matters of fresh date, 
and enough known. Upon the whole, this change 
in the state and property of the publicfc revenue 
hath made a change in our constitution, not yet 
perhaps attended to sufficiently, but such a one 
however as deserves our utmost attention, since 
it gives a power, unknown in former times, to 
one of the three estates ; and since publick liberty 
is nol guarded against the dangers that may arise 
from this power, as it was, and as it is now more 
than ever, against the dangers that used to arise 
from the powers formerly possessed or claimed by 
the crown. Formerly, prerogative was kept in 
sight, and provisions were made against the effectnS 
m\(\ encroachments of it, as often as occasion 
required, and opportunity offered. They who 
called, themselves frif^nds to the government, 
in those days, opposed these provisions. They 
who were friends to the constitution promoted 
them. That the same thing should happen again, 
in a similar case, we must expect. But as the 
friends of the constitution, in times past, were^^ 
not deterred, tempted, nor wearied, while they 
defended it against dangers of one kind, and by 
.their iionest perseverance delivered it down, not 
only sale, • but more improved, to posterity i let 

us 
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Us flatter ourselves with this agreeable hope, that 
the friends of thoconstitutiqn, at this time, and 
in all times to come, will be neither deterred, 
tempted, not wearied in the ,3ame generous cause,; 
in watching and, guarding if against dangers of 
another kind^ and that they will deliver it doiyn, ' 
iri like manner, to future generations. Sure I 
am there are reasons, and those of no small mo- 
ment, why they should be njore, watchful, more* 
upon their guard, more bold, and more inces- 
sant -in theic endeavours, if possible, even than 
the assertors of British liberty were formerly ^ and 
the enumeration of some of these reasons^ is an 
article not to be omitted on this occasion. 

lam, SIR, &c. 
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LETTER XIX. 
SIK, 

As the means then of influencing by prerogative, 
and of governing by force, were considered to 
be increased formerly, upon every increase of 
power to the crown, so are the means of influ- 
encing by ^^oney,and of governing by corruption, 
to be. considered as increased now, , upon that 
increase of power, which hath accrued to the 
crown by the new. constitution of the revenue 
since the revolution. Nay farther. Not only 
the means of corrupting are increasied, pn. the part 
of the crown, b\it the facility of employing these 
means with success is increased, on the part of 
the people, on the part of the electors, and of the 
elected. Nay, farther still. These means and 
this facility are not only increased, but the power 
of the crown to corrupt, as I have hinted already, 
and the proneness of the people to be corrupted, 
must continue to increase on the same principles, 
unless a stop be put to the growing wealth and 
power of one, and the growing depravity of the 
Oth^. We are, to be sure, in no danger from 
any advantages his majesty will take of this situa* 
tion; but if advantage be not taken, in favour of 
our constitution, of the present most happy reign, 
of the mild and beneficent temper of our heroical 
monarch, of the generous principle, instilled by 
nature, and improved by philosophy, of his royal 
consort, it may be supposed, for we speak hypo- 
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theticalljr all along, as the reader will please to 
remember, even where thfe pr^aution is not used ; 
it may be supposed, I say, that pretended friends 
to the government, and real enemies to this con- 
stitution, no matter whether they are such by 
principle, or become such by their crimes, wiB 
get into superiour power, in some future time, and 
under some weak or wicked prince : and when-* 
ever this happens, the subversion of onr consti- 
tution, and of our liberty by consequence, will be 
the most easy enterprise imaginable ; because 
tiothing can be more easy, than the creation of 
an anticonstitutfonal dependency of the two 
houses of parliament on the crown will be in that 
case ; and because such a dependency of the tw6 
houses is as real a subversion of our constitution 
as an absolute abolishment of paliiaments would be. 
The first of those means of corruption, that have 
grown up, or been increased, since the revolution, 
which I shall mehtion, is the ei^tablishment gf 
the civil list; not so much on accoutit of the 
inanner in which it was originally giveii, as oh 
account of ^Ifeat in which it liath been since giveri, 
and of this ftM; alimentations that have been made 
to it; augmentatfohs, that may be doubled, or 
trebled, in tlme^ tocome, upon the same motives, 
under the satne and other pretences ; in short* 
just ajs speciously as they have been made. The 
reventie of king James the second, as it stood 
at his abdication^ hath been mentioned; and it 
would tiot be hard to show, by indisputable 
computations, that they who apprehended he might 
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be able to govern without parliaments, or to buy 
parliaments if he wanted their assistance, had good 
reason for such apprehensions, notwithstanding 
the expense he was at, over and above all the 
ordinary charges of the government in maintaining 
against law a great standing army of sixteen or 

eighteen thousand men. But to go back to 

the reign of king Charles the second, whose re- 
venue was much less. The patriots of that age, 
even when this revenue w^as computed at no more 
than one million two hundred thousand pounds 
a year, took great alarm at the pecuniary influence 
it might create, and looked upon it, and spoke of 
it, as a fund for corruption. Novv if this revenue 
<;ould afford a fund for corruption, when, besides 
maintaining the honour and dignity of the crown, 
it was to defray all the other expenses of the state, 
and among the rest, those of a small army, and 
a great fleet ; what would the same patriots think 
of a revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, or 
a million a year, applicable to the particular ex- 
penses of the crown alone, and not one farthing 
of* which sacred treasure was ever diverted to any 
. national use ? They would have the same jyst 
. confidence, no doubt, as we have in his present 
majesty J but they would say as we do, that so 
immense a private, or separate revenue; may be- 
^ c(?me hereafter an inexhaustible fund of corruption, 
^nd therefoi^ that the independency of parlia- 
ments is and must be in real danger, till some 
. remedies, as effectual against :the pecuniary in- 
fluence, as have been found against the prerogative 
' • of. 
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©f the crown, are provided. They would show 
that SL small sum, in aid of places and pensions, * 
of fears and expectations, might serve for the or- 
dinary charge of annual corruption; and that a 
small saving reserved every year might produce, 
at the end of feven, a fund sufficient for the ex- 
traordinary charge of septennial and national 
corruption. 

But again. If we suppose the civil list to, be- 
come an insufficient fund for these purposes, by 
the profusion of some future king, (and nothing 
less than the most extravagant profusion can make 
it SO; or ifwe suppose that some futureking may join 
to so many ill qualities, as leave him no means of 
governing but by corruption, a sordid avarice, 
that renders him unable to open his coffers, even 
for this use; yet will a very little iniquitous cun- 
ning suffice to create funds for corruption, that 
may come in aid of the civil list. It is natural for 
men to be less frugal, when others are to pay for 
their want of frugality. Oiir kings therefore may 
become more apt to take, and our ministers to 
advise such engagements, as plunge the nation, 
at every turn, into vast expense ; since the load, 
which fell, in part at least, on the crown formerly, 
falls intire on the people now. But beside this 
general reason to promote a want of frugality, there 
may arise particular reasons. Of more positive and 
more pernicious effect. A weak adniinistration, 
for instance, may pretend publick neces^ty, when 
private inability alone hath formed the con- 
juncture ; and frequent and extravagant supplies 
u 3 may 
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m^y be asked and obtained, to do, or to undo, by 
the weight of money, what might have been at- 
tained, or prevented, by a little foresigbt, and by ^ 
prudent conduct. A wicked administration may 
propose to impoverish the people ; to render them 
as submissive aqd as abject as the §iibjects, the 
bpors, or the slaves, in some foreign countries, an(} 
to beggar them out of their sturdiness. But there iji 
another view, that may be common to aweakan^ 
a wicked administration both. In such an age a$ 
we suppose, publick money will be easily gi'anted, 
and publick accounts rarely, or incuriously inspect- 
ed. The ministers therefore, though never so weak, 
may be impudent enough to ask, and able enpugl^ 
to get frequent supplies, on national pretei^ces, fof 
private purposes. Ihe consequences of this are 
manifold j for, in general, the more money passes; 
through tl^eir hands, the more opportunities they 
have of gain 3 and, in particular, they may share, if 
they plea^, in every bad bargain they make for 
the publick 5 and the worse their bar gam, the bet- 
ter their share will be. Thus an immense subsidy 
given to some little prince, who deals in soldiers, 
or an immense arrear stated in favour of these little 
merchants of human flesh, may be so ordered as 
%o steal enough from the publick to replenish the 
royal coffers, to glut tlie ministers, to feed some 
of their hungry creatures, and to bribe a par- 
liament besidesf. Several of these occasional jobs 
may be, and, no doubt, will be contrived, in such 
an age, and by such means as we here suppose, 
tad may be justly reckoned ajs so many auxiliary 
^9^ • funds 
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fand$, belonging to the great aggregate fund of 
corruption* Let us, however, break off from dis-^ 
coursing of these, which may be more easily 
and mor^ frequently contrived under the present, 
but might have been contrived under the former 
constitution of the revenue ; and let us turn our 
discourse, to speak of that great source of corrup- 
tion, which was opened soon after the revolution; 
which was unknown before it, and which bath 
spread, since it was opened, like the box of Pan-»s 
dor^, innumerable evils over this unhappy coun- 
try. 

The increase and continuance of taxes acquire 
to the crown, by multiplyingofficers ofthe revenue, 
and by arming them with formidable powers 
against the rest of their fellow-subjects, a degree 
of power, the weight of which the inferiour ranks 
pf our people have long felt, and they most, whaare 
most useful to the conamonwealth, and which even 
the. superiour ranks may feel one time or other; 
for I presume it would not be diflBcult to ihow how 
a full exercise of the powers that are in being^ 
with, or even without some little additions to 
them, for the improvement of the revenue, that 
stale pretence for oppression^ might oblige the 
'greatest lord in the land to bow as low to a com- 
missioner of the customs, or excise, or to some 
subaltern harpy, as any nobleman or gentleman 
in France can be obliged to bow to the intendant 
of his province. But the establishment of publick 
funds, on the credit of these taxes, hath been 
product! v^e of more and greater mischiefs than the 
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•taxes themselves, riot otily by increasing the 
means of corruption, and the power of the 
croWn, but by the effefl; it hath had on the spirit 
of the nation, on our manners, and our morals. 

It is impossible to look back, without grief,^ 
on the necessary and unavoidable consequences 
of this establishment; or without indignation on 
that mysteiy of iniquity, to which this establish- 
ment gave occasion, which hath been raised upon 
it, and carried on, for almost half a century, by 

'means' of it. It is impossible to look forward, 

without horrour, on tlie consequences that may 

,- still follow. The ordinary expenses of our go- 

• vernment are defrayed, in great measure, by anti- 
cipations and mortgages. In times of peace, in 
days of prosperity, as we boast them to be, we 
contract new debts, a;nd we create new- funds. 

■ What must we do in war, and in national distress ? 
What will happen, when we have mortgaged 
and funded all we have to mortgage and to futid; 
when we have mortgaged to new creditors that 
sinking fund, which was mortgaged to other credi- 

' tors not yet paid oiT; when we have mortgaged 
all the produ6l of our land, and even our laud it- 

^ self ? Who can answer, that when we come to 
such extremities, oi' have them more nearly in 
prospect, ten millions of people \yill bear arty 
longer to be hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water, to maintain the two hundredth part of that 
number at ease, and in plenty? Who can answer, 
that the whole body of the people will suffer them- 
selves to be treated, in favour of a handful of 
* " ' 22 menji 
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men, (for they who monopolize the whole power, 
and may in time monopolize the whole property 
of the fnnds, are indeed but a handful) wh© can 
answer, that the whole body of the people will 
suffer themselves to be treated, in favour of such 
a handful, as the poor Indians are, in favour of 
the Spaniards ; to be parcelled out in lots, as it 
were ; and to be assigned, like these Indians to the 
Spanish planters, to toil and starve for the pro- 
prietors of the several funds ? Who can answer, 
that a scheme, which oppresses the farmer, ruins 
the manufafliirer, breaks the merchant, discou- 
rages industry, and reduces fraud into system ; 
which beggars so often the fair adventurer and 
innocent proprietor; which drains continually a- 
portion of our national wealth away to foreigners, 
and draws most perniciously the rest of that im^ 
mense property, that was diffused among thou- 
sands, into the pockets of a few ; who can answer, 
that such a scheme will be always endured ? — But 
1 have run, before I was aware, from my subject, 
which requires no more, than that I should take 
notice of the establishment of the publick funds, 
as it furnishes new means of corruption on the part 
of the crown, and new facilities to these means, 
on the part of the people. 

Now this, I suppose, hath need of no proof, and 
of little explanation ; for, first, the whole art of 
stockjobbing, the whole mystery of iniquity men- 
tioned above, arises from this establishment, and 
is employed about the funds ; and, secondly, the 
main springs that turn, or may turn, the artificial 
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wheel of credit, and make the paper estates that 
ure fastened to it rise or fall, lurk behind the veil 
of the treasury. From hence it foIJows, that if 
this office should be ever unrighteously adminis^ 
tered ; if there should ever be at the head of it, one 
of those veteran sharpers, who hath learned by 
experience how to improve the folly, and aggra- 
vate the misfortunes of his fellow-subjects, of the 
innocent, of the poor, of the widow, and of the 
orphan, to his own, or any other private advantage i 
it follows 1 3ay, that he must have it in his power, 
and there can be no doubt of his will, to employ 
two methods of corruption, without any incum-= 
-brance to the civil list. Such a ministerial jobber 
may employ the opportunities of gaining on the 
funds, that he can frequently create, by a thou- 
sand various artifices, (notwithstanding the excel- 
lent provisions that have been lately made against 
the infamous practice of stoclyobbing, by the wis- 
dom of the legislature, and which we .promise 
ourselves will be still improved) and he may ap* 
ply the gains, that are thus made, to corruption, in 
aid of the civiWist. He may cornipt men with 
their own spoils, and bribe even those whom he 
reduced by his clandestine practices to that pe- 
nury which could alone make them capable of 
bein^ bribed ; or, when he hath to do with men of 
another character, (for no rank alone will be s^f- 
ficicnt to raise them, in such an age, above the 
most direct and prostitute corruption ;) he may 
bribe them by a whisper, initiate them into his ^ 
mystery to gain them, and then secure them by a 
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partfcip?.tion of the »atne frwd and the same 
profit. 

Though this reasoning be hypothetical, yet the 
suppositions are not strained, nor unnatural ; for 
as the meanest grubs on earth have raised thera^ 
selves by stockjobbing to the rank and port of 
noblemen apd gentlemen ; so many noblemen and 
gentlemen debase themselves to their meanness, 
and acquire the same spirit, by following the same 
trade. Tliat luxury, which began to spread after 
the restoration of king Charles the second, hath 
increased ever since ; hath descended from the 
highest to the lowest ranks of pur people, and is 
become national. Now nothing can be more cer- 
taih than this, that nl^tio^al luxury and national 
poverty may, in time, establish national prostitu* 
tion. Beside this, it is to be considered, that the 
immense wealth of particular men is a circum- 
stance which always attends national poverty, and 
is in a great measure the cause of it. ^ We may 
apply j^lready to our country thus much at least 
of that whiph Sallust makes Cato say of the state 
pf Rome; and I wish we could apply no more, 
— " Habemps luxuria^i, atque avaritiam^ pijiblice 
" egestatem, privatini opulentiam ; luxury and 
f* iayarice, publick want and private wealth 
f * abound," Now, as publick want,or general pover- 
ty, for in that sense I take it here, will lay numbers 
of men open to the attacks of corruption; so private 
wealth \yill have the same effect, especially where 
jjuxury prevails, on some pf those who do not feel 
fhe publick want- for there is imaginary as well af 
f??} poverty* He wlw thought himself rich before, 
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may begin to think himself poor, when he com-' 
pares his wealthy and the expense he is able to 
make, with those men whom he hath been used to 
esteem, and perhaps justly, far inferiour to him- 
self in all respects. He who would have been 
ashamed to participate in fraud, or to yield to cor- 
ruption, may begin to think the fault venial, when 
he. sees men, who were far below him, rise above 
him by fraud and Hy corruption ; when he sees 
them maintain themselves by these means in an 
elevation, which they could not have acquired by 
the contrary virtues, if they had had them. Thus 
may contraries unite in their effect, and poverty 
and w^ealth combine to facilitate the means and 
the progress of corruption. Thus may the great 
thieves of the nation do more, and less reparable 
mischief, by the practices they intpoduce and the 
examples they set, than by the actual robberies 
they commit. " Plusqfue exemplo quam peccato 
" nocent," to use an expression of Tully, in one 
of his books of laws. 

Much more might be said, concerning the in- 
crease of power which the crown hath acquired, 
and must continue to acquire, according to the 
present constitution and management of the re- 
venue. Much more might be said to show, that 
the power of motiey, as the world is now consti- 
5tuted, is real power, and that all power without 
'this, is imaginary ; that the prince who gets prero- 
gative alone, gets a phantom ; but that he who gets 
money, even without prerogative, gets something 
.real^ and will bie as much stronger than his 
'• ' ' :. . . . ^ ^^ neighbour^, 
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neighbours, and his people too, as he hath a greater 
Gommand of money. In fine, a great deal more 
mght be said to show how much corruption is a 
more deadly weapon than the highest prerogative, 
in the hands of men who are enemies to such a 
constitution of government as ours is. — But I 
hasten to a conclusion. 

If then a spirit of rapine arid venality, of fraud 
and corruption, continue to diffuse themselves, 
not only luxury and avarice, but every kind of 
immorality will -follow.; and the whole may be 
improved by such ways as have been fketched 
out, and by others, whenever the nation falls 
under a bad government, till the prince on the 
throne shall not be able to say, speaking of his 
whole people, even that which Philip the second 
said, speaking of the corruption of his own court; 
** They all take money, except myself andSapena. '* 
Britain will then be in that very condition, in 
which, and in which alone, her constitution, and 
her liberty by consequence, may be destroyed ; 
because the people may, in a state of universal 
corruption, and will in no. other, either suffer 
others to betray them, or betray themselves. 
How near a progress we have made towards this 
state, I determine not. This I say; it is time for 
every man, who is desirous to preserve the Bri- 
tish constitution, and to preserve it secure, tp 
contribute all he can to prevlsnt the ill effects of 
tb^t new influence and power, which have gained 
strength in every reign since the revolution ; of 
those means of corruption that may be employee!, * 
one time. or other, on the part of the crovvQ^ and . 
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of thai pronenessto corritption on the puH ofth^ 
people, that hath been long growing, and still 
grows. It may otherwise happen, that,- thestf 
causes remaining hi force, their effects wiH be- 
come too strong to be checked, and will ensure 
the ruin of the best cfonstrtution upon earth, 
whenever the men in power shall think th^ir 
grandeur or their safety concerned in the ruin of 
it. We are not exposed at present, most certarnlyy 
to any such contingency ; but the bare possibi- 
lity of being so is a reason sufficient to awaken 
and alarm every honest man. Hath not every 
such man, indeed, reason to be alarmed, when he 
hears the cause of corruption publickly pleaded, 
and whenmen are suffered, nay paid by^omebody 
or other, to plead this unrighteous cause, as if 
it was that of our most righteous governmient. 
Had we lived when the star chamber tyrannized, 
and inany other extravagant powers were exercis- 
ed, under the authority of the crown, we should 
have found fault as much as w6 dared, no doubt^ 
and yet have waited patiently, perhaps, for 3ome 
favourable opportunity of redressing the grievan- 
ces. But when we heard these acts of power 
justified as legal and constitutional^ and the 
prerogative, by virtue of which they wem done, 
claimed as a right in the crown, we should have 
taken the alarm, I presume, as hot as our prede- 
cessors did. Thus, in the case now before us, 
corruption may have been practised in some de^ 
gree, perhaps at all times. But tlien it liath beeii 
^always kept under by the shame and danger,- 
Ihat attended both the corrupter and the corrupt- 
ed. 
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ed It hath been always complained of, never de- 
feuded, and endeavours have been used, from time 
to time, with general applause, to prevent it. But 
according to the principles now avowed, these 
erideavocirs were unjust; they ©ught to be repent- 
ed of; and the acts madein consequence of them 
ought to be repealed ; for the constitutional inde- 
pendency of the crown cannot be supported, un- 
less tlie crown have the right and the means of 
taking their independency from the other parts 
t)f the legislature, by kee[ving the member^ of 
those assemblies under a pecuniary influence. 
Let no man tiiink that the absurdity and profli- 
gaey of these doctrines secure us against the 
cflfect of them. They may soon grow into vooue, 
and be reputed as sacred truthsas any of those 
felsboods, that are established by the systems ot 
policy and religion, in many other countries. 
What can be too absurd, or too profligate, for 
an absurd and profligate, or for a superstitious 
people ? 

But it w^ should apprehend the effects of these 
doctrines as little as we esteem tho doctors whp 
preach them, yet still the alarm is given by them,, 
audit would be stupidity, or somewhat much worse 
than stupidity, not to take it. We despise th^Q 
drumtners and trumpeters of an enemy*s army; 
(fof I resume the allusion that I applied in the 
fitst of these discourset ? ) but when we hear thc> 
not^e of their drums and trumjpets, we take the 
alarm, and conclude the enemy ijs near. The 
friends of o«r constitution therefore afe in the 
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right to join issue upon this point vyith the ene- 
mies of it, and to fix upon this principal and real 
distinction and difference, the present division 
of parties ^ since parties we must have; and since 
those which subsisted formerly are quite extin- 
guished, notwithstanding all the wicked endea- 
vours of some men, who can have no merit but 
party-merit, nor safety but in faction, to revive 
them. If there was merit, and surely there w^s 
great merit, in opposing the assertors of preroga- 
tive formerly, when it rose so high as to endanger . 
our liberty ; there is great merit in opposing the 
assertors of corruption now, and in exposing the 
means by which this expedient may be improved 
to the ruin of our constitution, and .therefore of 
our liberty. Nay, the merit is greater in sqme 
respects, if corruption be in itself, in it*s own na- 
ture, and in the present circumstances of the na-* 
tion, and dispositions of the people, more danger- 
ous than prerogative ever was ; and if the means 
of establishing a government of arbitrary will, by 
corruption, be more hkely to prove effectual than 
those of doing it by prerogative ever were. That 
it should ever become harder to save our. country 
from the effects of corruption, than it was to de- > 
feat the efforts of prerogative, God forbid. — ^On- 
the whole matter, .a Dissertation upon Parties 
could not wind itself up more properly, \ve think, 
than by showing that th(^ British constitution 
of government deserves, above all others, the . 
constant attention, and care to maintain it, of the 
people who are so happy as to live under it 3 that it 
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may be weakened for want bf attention, which is 
a degree of danger; but that it cannot be destroy- 
ed, unless the peers and the commotis, that is, the 
whdle body ot the people, unite to destroy it, 
which is a degree of madness, and such a mon- 
strous iniquity, as nothing but confirmed and uni- 
versal corruption can produce; that since the 
time, when all our dangers from prerogative ceas- 
ed, new dangers to this constitution, more silent 
^and less observed, are arisen ; and faially, that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to preserve 
the nominal division of whig and tory parties, 
which subsisted before the revolution, when the 
difference of principles, that could alone make 
the distinction real, exists no longer ; so nothing 
pan be more reasonable than to admit the nominal 
division of constitutionists and anticonstitution- 
ists, or of a court and a country-party, at this time, 
when an avowed difference of principle* makes 
this distinction real. That this distinction is real 
cannot be denied, as long as there are i^ien 
among us, who argue for, and who promote even 
a corrupt dependency of the members of the two 
houses of parliament on the crovvu ; and others 
who maintain that such adependency of tbe mem- 
bers lakes away the constitutional iudependency of 
the two houses, and tliat this independency lost, our 
constitution is a dead letter, and we sliall be only 
in a worse condition by preserving the forms of it. 

To reduce therefore our present parties to tliis 
single division, our present disputes to this single 
contest, and to iix pur principal attention on 

Vol. III. X this 
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this object of danger, too long and too much n^g*- 
lected, hath been and is the sole design of these 
discoupsesi The design may haye been insufii^ 
ciently executed, but it is honest; but it is of the 
last importance; and whatever the enemies of ou^ 
constitution^ who call themselves the friends af 
the governnient, may say, to amuse and impose 
on the weak, ignorant, and trifling part of man* 
kind, the importance of it vvilJ be felt ever}' day 
and every how, more and more, till it be felt by 
every man in Britain. I^t us hope, and endea- 
vour by all possible means, that it may not be felt 
too late; and to encourage the constitution ists, 
or country-party, in this attempt, let us consider 
from whom an opposition to it is to be expected. 

' — Shall it be expected then from those, who 

have paifcd under the denomination of tories ? 
Certainly not. They feel as much as any men 
in Britain the preference, that ought to be given 
to that system of government, which was esta- 
blished by the revolution, and in which th^y 
took so great a share, and show themselves as 
ready to render that great work, which was left 
and still continues imperfect, complete. 
Shall this opposition be expected from the dis- 
senters? It cannot be. Shall they, who pretend 
to greater purity than others, become the advo- 
cates of corruption? Shall they contribtite their 
endeavours to undermine the best constitution of 
government they can hope to enjoy, unless they 
hope to rise on the ruins of it, and to form another 
ojft their own model ! As religious sectsi they de- 
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serve indulgence, and they have it; but they are 
too wise not to see that, as a faction in the statje 
they would deserve none. In fine, shall this op- 
position be expected from those who have been 
called whigs ? That too is impossible. Their 
predecessors asserted the~independency of parlia- 
ments, and struggled hard against corruption, in 
former reigns. When the rest of mankind em- 
brace the same principles, and pursue the same 
ends, shall they renounce one, and run counter to 
the other? Shall they own themselves against one 
method of destroying our constitution but for 
another ? Against making kings independent on 
parliaments by prerogative, but for making par- 
liaments dependent on kings by corruption ? Shall 
they give the enemies of the revolution a plan** 
fiiblepretence to say, that nothing more was meant, 
by them at least, than a change of government, 
in which they hoped to find their particular and 
party account ? This would be to cast black and 
odious colours on the. revolution, indeed 5 more 
black, and more odious than any that it was in the 
power of a vain, forward, turbulent preacher * 
to cast, by his frothy declamations. But the 
whigs are so far from opposing the endeavours to 
preserve our constitution, that they cooperate to 
promote the success of them ; and that, however 
personal prejudices, personal. partialities, and old 
habits, that are daily wearing off, may be still en* 
tertained by 3ome amofig them, all the independent 
Ibcn, who pass under that nagie, UAite in th^ 
* Doctor Sachever^U 
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common cause of liberty and their country.- At 

remains therefore that no national party can be 
formed in opposition to those, who endeavour to 
.secure the independency of parliaments against 
the new influence of the crown, and against cor- 
ruption; nor any strength be exerted, except that 
of a faction, composed of the refuse of all parties, 

gleaned up by one who hath none for him. 1 

would willingly carry this farther; and, in doing 
> so, I shall not advance a paradox, unless it be 
supposed, which I think would be agreaterparadox, 
that a man may have abilities to destroy the 
constitution, and yet not sense enough to see bis 
remote, as well as immediate, his family, as well as 
personal interest I say then, that if a design of 
raising the power of the crown above any pitch of 
prerogative, and of reducing parliaments to an 
.absolute dependency, as well as^a faction to sup- 
port this design, be formed ; the very man who 
forms such a design, and such a faction, mast bis 
infatuated, if he can wish very sincerely his own 
success. His first design, we are sure, will be 
that of raising a great family, and heapingaipon 
it riches and honours. Shall his second design be 
that of rendering these riches and honours pre- 
carious and insecure, and of entailing servitude on 
liis own race; for it will be impossible to exempt 
them- from the common calamity ? Nothing but 
despair, that is fear void of hope, arising from a 
consciousness of guilt, can drive any man into 
-such a design. But, in this case, thefe will \y6 
fg^r opposed to fear, and one x)f these fears may 
- 1 7 be 
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be allayed by hope* The fear of being called to 
a severe account may be mitigated by the. hope 
of escaping. Wliere is the insolent, rapacious, 
odiaus minister, that may not entertain some hope 
as vvell as fear, when he sets before his eyes the 
examples of tb.ose who have gone before him ? 
Pallas vvr>s the favourite of Agfippina. He govern- 
ed like the iiaster of the empire, and supported 
her pride and ambition by his counsels and services, 
as he had been raised to power and was maintain- 
.ed in it Sy her credit, while her credit lasted. 
Nero (!>'nissed him; and seeing him go from 
court with a crowd at his heels, said pleasantly, 
enough, as if it had been spoken of a dictator, 
that he went to abdicate. But Pallas carried off 
the spoils of the empire with him; all scores were 
quitted between him and the publick j and, accord* 
ing to the bargain he had made, he was called to 
tio account *. Many such examples might becited 
to comfort with hope the most guilty minister, 
who is^ wise, if not honest enough, to stop in the 
career of iniquity, before the measure of it be en- 
tirely filled, pressed down, and running over. But 
if one of those bubbles of fortune, who thinks he 
al ways shall escape, because heal way s hath escaped, 

• * Nero infensius iis, quibus superbiamuliebris innitebatur, 
demovet Pa] lantern curi rerum, quis, k Claudio impositus,ve* 
lat ai'bitrumregai agebat ; ferebaturqiie,digredieiitac»o,raag* 
ii4 prosequentiuna multitudine, non absurd^ dixisse, ire Pal- 
lantem ut ejuraret. San^ pepigerat Pailas, no cujus facti in 
praeteritum interrogaretur, paresque ratioaes cum republica 
iiaberet. Tacit. An. 1. 13- 
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not content to wound a free constitution of go* 
vernment, should resolve to make it expire 
under his administration ; the condition of 
such a one, however he may flatter himself, or 
be flattered by others, must be ten times 
more wretched and forlorn than the woi'st of those 
ta which his cruelty hath reduced multitudes 
-r-For what ? — If he succeeds in his sacrilegious 
designs, (they are of as deep a dye, at least,) he 
may hope for impunity, perhaps, to bis gray hairs, 
and be suffered to languish through the infirmities 
of old age, with an inward remorse more pungent 
than any of them j but he is sure to entail semtude 
on his whole race, ^ and indelible infamy on his 
memory. If he fails, he misses of that impunity, 
to which he sacrificed his country j he draws triple 
vengeance on his own head ; and exposes his in« 
nocent family to a thousand misfortunes, of which 
it will not be the least, whether he succeeds or 

fails, that they descended from him. But wfaat^ 

ever ministers may govern, whatever factions may 
arise, let the friends of lib^rt^^ lay aside the ground- 
less distinctions^ which are employed to amuse 
and betray them ; let them continue to coalite, 
l^t them hold fast their integrity, and support with 
spirit and perseverance the cause of their country, . 
and they will confirm the good, reclaim the bad, 
vanquish the incorrigible, and make the British 
constitution triumph, even over corruption. 

I Iiaye now gone through the task I imposed 
on myself^ and shall only add these few words^^ 
There was an engagement: taken^ in the beginning 

Of 
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of these discourses, not to flatter. I hive kept 
this engagement, and have spoken with great free- 
dom ; but I hope with the justice, and moderation, 
and decency, tdat I intended^ of persons and of 
things. This freedom entitles me to expect, 
that no parallels, no inuendoes should be sup- 
posed to carry nay sense farther than I have 
expresscd.it. The reasonable part of mankind 
will not disappoint so reasonable an expectation* 
But there are a set of creatures, who have no mercy 
on paper, to use an expression of Juvenal *, 
and who are ready to answer, even when they are 
absolute strangers to the subject. UnaWe to 
follow a threq.d of fact and argument, they play 
ivith words, and turn and wrest particular pas- 
sages. They have done mine that honour, as I 
am told, and have once or twice ?een. They may 
do the same again, whenever they please, secure 
from any reply, unless they have sense enough, 
or their patron for them» to take for a reply the 
story I am going to tell you, and which you may 
find related a little differently in one of the Specta^ 
tors. The story is this, 

A certain pragmatical fellow, in a certain \iU 
lage, took it into his head to write the names of 
the 'squire, of all his family, of the principal parish* 
officers, and of some of the notable members of the 
vestry, in the margin of the Whole Duty of Man, 
over-s^gainst every sin which he found mentioned 
in that most excellent treatise. The clamour was 

* stulta est clemfeptifi — • 

-— periturae parpere charts. 
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great, and all the neighbourhood was in an up- 
roar. At last, the minister was called in upon 
this great emergency; a pious and prudent divine, 
and the same, for ought! know, who was a mem- 
ber of the Spectator's dub. He heard them with 
patience; with so much, that he brought them to 
talk one after the othier. When he had heard 
them, he pronounced that they were all in the 
wrong; that the book was written against sins 
of all kinds, whoever should be guilty of them ^ 
but that the innocent would give occasion to un- 
just suspicions by all this clamour, and that the 
guilty would convict themselves. They took 
his advice. The Whole Duty of Man hath been 
read ever since, with much edification, by all 
the parishioners. The innocent hath been most 
certainly confirmed in virtue, and we hope the 
guilty have been reformed from vice. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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OF THE 

STUDY OF HISTORY. 

L 5 T T E R I. 

Chantelou inTouraine, Nov, 6, 1735. 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE considered formerly, with a good 
deal of attention, the subject on which you , 
command me to communicate my thoughts toyou : 
and I practised in those days, as much as business 
and pleasure allowed me time to do, the rules 
that seemed to me necessary to be observed in the 
study of history. They were very different from 
those which writers on the same subject have re- 
commended, and which are commonly practised. . 
But I confess to your lordship, that this neither 
gave me then, nor has given me since, any dis- 
trust of them. I do not affect singularity. On 
the contrary, I think that a due deference is to be 
paid to received opinions, and that a due com* 
pliance with received customs is to be held; 
though both the one and the other should be, 
what they often are, absurd or ridiculous. But 
this servitude is outward only, and abridges in no 
sort the liberty of private judgment. The ob* 
ligations of submitting to it likewise, even out- 
wardly, extend no further, than to those opinions 

and 
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and customs which cannot be opposed ; or from 
which we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or 
giving offence to society. In all these cases, our 
speculations ought to be free : in all other cases, 
our practice may be so. Without any regard 
therefore to the opinion and-practice even of the 
learned world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of tliought 
long ago laid aside, and impossible to prove some 
things, and explain others, without the assistance 
of many books which I have not here ; your lord- 
ship must be cojitent with such an imperfect 
sketch, as I am able to send you at present in this 
letter. / 

The motives that carry men to the study of 
history are different. Some intend, if such asthey 
may be said to study, nothing more than amuse- 
ment, and read the life of Aristides or Phocion, 
of Epaminondas or Scipio, Alexander or Caesar, 
just as they play a game at cards, or as they 
would read the story of the seven champions. 

Others there are, whose motive to this study 
is nothing better, and who have the further disad- 
vantage of becoming a nuisance very often to so- 
ciety, in proportion to the progress they make. 
The former do not improve their reading to any 
good purpose : the latter pervert it to a very 
bad one, and grow in impertinence as they increase 
in learning. I think I have known most of the 
first kind in England, and most of the last in 
France. The persons I mean are those who read 
to talk, to shine in conversation, and to impose in 
. company; 
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company ; who having few ideas to vend of their 
own growth, store their minds with crade unru- 
minated facts and sentences; and hope to supply, 
by bare memory, the want of imagination and 
jadgment. 

But these are, in the two lowest fonxis. Tiie 
next I shall mention are in one a little higher ; 
in the form of those who grow neither wiser nor 
better by study themselves, but who enable others 
to study with greater ease, and to purposes more 
useful ; who make fair copies of foul manuscripts, 
give the signification of hard words, and take 4 
great deal of other grammatical pains. The obliga- 
tion to these men would be great indeed, if 
they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and submitted to this drudgery for the sake of the 
publick : as some of them^ it must be owned widi 
gratitude, have done, but j^kot later, I think, than 
about the time of theresui^rection pf letters. Whea 
works of importance are pressing, generals them- 
selves may take up the pick-axe and the spade ; 
but in the ordinary course of things, when that 
pressing necessity ss over, such tools are left in 
the hands destined to use tliem, the hsuids of 
common soldiers and peasants. I approve 
therefore very much the devotion of a studious 
man at Christ'Church, who was overheard in 
fats oratory entering into a detail with God, as 
devout persons are apt to do, and, among other 
particular thanksgivings, acknowledging the di- 
vine goodness in furnishing the world with makers 
of dictionaries! These men court fame^ as well 
as their betters, by such means as God has givea 
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them to acquire it : and Littleton exerted all 
the genius he had, when he made a dictionary » 
though Stephens did not. They deserve enconf* 
agenaent, however, while they continue to com- 
pile, and neither affect wit, nor presume to reason. 

There is a fourth class, of much less use than 
these> but of much greater name. Men of the 
first rank in learning, and to whom the whole 
tribe of scholars bow with reverence. A man 
must be as indifferent as I am to common cepsure 
or approbation, to avow a thorough contempt 
for the whole business of these learned lives; 
for all the researches into antiquity, for all the 
systems of chronology and history, that we owe 
to the immense labours of a Scaliger, a Bochart, 
a Petavius, an Usher, and even a Marsbam. The 
same materials are common to them all; but 
these materials are few, and there is a moral 
impossibility that they should ever have more. 
They have combined these into every form that 
can be given to them : they have i^up posed, 
they have guessed, they have joined disjointed 
passages of different authors, and broken traditions 
of uncertain originals, of various people, and of 
centuries remote from one another as well as 
from ours. In short, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantastical similitude 
of sounds has served to prop up a system. As 
the materials they have are few, so are the very 
best, and such as pass for authentick, extremely 
precarious; as some of these learned persons 
themselves confess. 

Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George the 
iDOQk> opened the principal sources of all this 

science. 
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science ; but they corrapted the waters. Their 
point of view was to make profane history and 
chronology agree with facred; though the iattei* 
chronology is very far from being established 
with the clearness and certainty necessary to 
make it a rule. For this purpose, the ancient 
monuments, that these writers conveyed to 
posterity;, were digested by them according 
to the system they were to maintain : and none 
of these monuments were delivered douna in thdr 
original form, and genuine purity. The Dynas- 
ties of Manetho, for instance, are broken to pieces 
by Eusebius, and such fragments of them as 
suited his design, are stuck into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The 
Godex Alexandrinus we owe to George the monk. 
We have no other authority for it : and one 
canaot see without amazement such a man as Sir 
John Marsham undervaluing this authority in one 
page, and building his system upon it in the next. 
He seems even by the lightness of his expression, if 
I remember well, for it is long since I looked into 
his canon, not to be so much concerned what 
-foundation his system had^ so he showed his skill 
in forming one, and reducing the immense anti- 
quity of the Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. In short, my lordi all these 
systems are so many enchanted castles ; they ap- 
pear to be something, they are nothing but ap* 
pearances: like them too, dissolve the charm, 
and they vanish from the sight To dissolve 
the charm, we must begin at the beginning of 
themt the ^ipression may be odd, but it is 

significant. 
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significant. . We must examine scrupulously 
and indifferently the foundations on which they 
Iwn : and when we find these either faintly 
probable, or grossly improbable, it would be 
foolish to expect any thing better in the super- 
structure. This science is one of those that are 
" a limine salutandae." To do thus much may 
be necessary, that grave authority may not impose 
on our ignorance : to do more, would be to assist 
this very authority in imposing false science upon 
us. I had rather take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered, for the son of Hystaspes, and make as 
many anachronisms as a Jewish chronologer, 
than sacrifice half my life to collect all tlie learned 
lumber that fills the head of an antiquary. 
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LETTER IL 



Concerning the true Use and AdvanUges of the 
Study of History. 

JLet me say something of history in general, 
before I descend into the consideration of par- 
ticular parts of It, or of the various methods of 
study, or of the different views of those that" ap- 
ply themselves to it, as I had begun to do in my 
former letter. 

The love of history seems inseparable from 
human nature, because it seems inseparable from 
self love. The same principle in this instance 
carries us forward and backward, to future and 
to . past ages. We imagine that the things, 
which affect us, must affect posterity : this sen- 
timent runs through mankind, from Caesar down 
to the parish-clerk in Pope's Miscellany. We 
are fond of preserving, as far as it is in our frail 
power, the memory of our own adventures, bf 
those of our own time, and of those that preceded 
it. Rude heaps of stones have been raised, and 
ruder hymns have been composed, for this pur- 
pose, by nations who had not yet the use of arts 
and letters. To go no farther back, the triumphs 
bf Odin were celebrated in Runic songs, and the 
feats our British ancestors were recorded in those 
of their bards. The savages of America have 
the same custom at this day : and long historical 
ballads of their huntings and their wars are sung 
' Vol. III. Y at 
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at all their festivals. There is no need of saying 
how this passion gr^ws, among civilized nations^ 
in proportion to the meansof gratifying it: but 
let us observe that the same principle of nature 
directs us as strongly, and more generally as vt^ell 
as niore early, to indulge our own curiosity, instead 
of preparing to gratify that of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales of hi& nurse : he 
learns to read, and he devours with eagerness fa- 
bulous legends and novels : in riper years he ap« 
plies himself to history, or to that which he takes 
for history, to autliorized romance: and, even 
in age, the desire of knowing what has happened 
to other men yields to the desire sAone of relat- 
ing wtui^t has happened toourselves. Thus history^^ 
true or false, speaks to our passions flways. What * 
pity it isj my lord, tliat even the best should speak 
to our understahdings so seldom ? That it does 
so, we have none to blame but ourselves. Nature 
^1^ done her part* She has opened this study to 
every man who can read and think: and what, 
she has made the most agreeable, reason can make 
tbemc^t useful, application of our nf^inds. But. 
if we consult our reason, we shall be far from fof. 
lowing the examples of our fellow-creatures, in 
this as in most other cases, who are so proud of 
being rational. We shall neith^ read to soothe 
OiUr indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : as littlo. 
shall we content ourselves to drudge like granuna* 
riansand criticksi that others may be able to study 
with greater ease and profit^ like philosophers and 
Statesmen ^ as little shall we dfect the slender 

merit 
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merit of becoming great scholars at the expense 
orgroping all our lives in the dark mazes of an- 
tiquity. All these mistake the true drift of stuc^ 
and the true use of history. Nature gave us cu- 
riosity to excite the industry of our minds ; but 
she never intended it should be made the principafy 
much less the sole object of their application. 
The true and proper object of this application is 
a constant improvement in private and in publick 
virtue. An application to any study that ten^ 
neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men and better citizens, is at best but a specixms 
kfid ingenious sort of idleness, to use an ex- 
pression of Tiltetson : and the knowledge wo 
iicqnire by it is a credfitable kind of ignoramc^ 
nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance, 
is, in my opinion, the whde benefit which the 
generality of mett, even of the mostMarned, reap 
from the study of history: and yet the study of 
history seems to me, of all other, the most proper 
to trisrin us up to private and puWiok virtue. 

Yorfr lordsttp may Very well be ready by this 
time, and after so iftAoh bold densnrd on my p&rt, 
to *k rtM?, wh^t tfete* is^ thd true uBref' of history ? 
in what respect it nitty *hne tomake us Btetter and 
wiser? and what iM^bod is to be' pursued in the 
^ridy of it, for attairiiiig' these great ends? I will 
answef you by 4uotlng' what I Jiave read soinc 
^hdre 6r ofbef, ih Dioriysius HaRcwmassehsis. I 
fhink, ttot hiist6fyiS?philo«[opfhy Ueoihmgby exasn- 
^s. We tfifed btet to^^st our eytasrori the world, 
^dWeslS^ite6't!!i»d*i*yf<»C we need. 

T z but 
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bat to turn them inward^ and we shall soon discover 
why example has this force. " Pauci prudentia," 
says Tacitus, ** honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab 
** noxiis discernunt: plures aliorum eventis do- 
'^ cehtur." Such is the imperfection of human mi- 
derstanding, such the frail temper of our minds, 
that abstract or general propositions, thpugh ever 
so true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very 
often, till they are explained by examples ; and 
that the wisest lessons in favour of virtue go but 
a little way to convince the judgment, and de- 
termine the will, unless they are enforced by the 
same means $ and we are obliged to apply to 
ourselves what we see happen to other men. 
Instructions by precept have the further disad- 
vantage of coming on the authority of others, 
arid frequently require a long deduction of rea- 
soning. *' Homines amplius oculis, quam auribus 
** credunt: longum iter est per praecepta, breve 
•' et efflcax per exempla." The reason of this 
judgment, which I quote from one of Seneca's 
epistles in confirmation of my own opinion, I'ests, 
I think, on this ; that when examples are pointed 
out to us, there is- a kind of appeal, with which 
we are flattered, made to our senses, as well as 
our understandings. Tlie instruction comes then 
upon our own authority : we frame the precept 
after our own experience, and yield to fact when 
we resist speculation. But this is not the only 
advantage of instruction by exaiAple; for exam- 
ple appeals not to our understanding alone^ but 
to our passions likewise. Example assuages these 

or 
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or animates them; sets passion on the side of 
judgment, and makes the whole man of a piece ; 
which is more than the strongest reasoning and 
the clearest demonstration can do: and thus 
forming habits by repetition, example secures the 
observance of those precepts which example in- 
sinuated. Is it not Pliny, my lord, who says, 
that the gentlest, he should have added the most 
effectual way of conimanding, is by example? 
r '5 Mitius jubetur exemplo." The harshest or- 
ders are softened by example, and tyranny itself 
becomes persuasive. What pity it is, that so few 
princes have learned this way of commanding ? 
But again: the force of examples is not confined 
to those alone, that pass immediately under our 
sight : the examples, that memory suggests, have 
the same effect in their degree, and a habit of 
recalling them will soon produce the habit of 
imitating them. In the same epistle, from whence 
I cited a passage just now, Seneca says that Cle- 
anthes had never become so perfect a copy of 
Zeno, if he had not passed his life with him ; that 
Plato, Aristotle, and the other philosophers of that 
school, ^profited more by the example, than by 
the discourse of Socrates. (But here, by the way, 
Seneca mistook ; for Socrates died two years ac- 
cording to some, and four years according to others^, 
before the birth of Aristotle : and his mistake might 
come from the inaccuracy of those who collected 
for him, as Erasmus observes, after Quintilian, in 
his judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which was 
i»earce i/t^orth ia parenthesis, as it will ; he adds that 
Y 3 Metrodorus, 
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]Vj[e(;r9doi:us, Ilermachus, and PoIy38^us, mje» of 
rreat n(f%e^ w^jre formed by living under the same 
rpof \yith ]Epicurus, not by frequenting his schooL 
ITjI^fe ^jT^ i^tances of the force of immediate 
^^[ap^jp. B.uJt your lordship knows, that tl^e citi- 
zf^s (^jf JRpoae placed the images of their ancestors 
19 the vestibules of their houses : so that, whenever 
they wei^t ii> .or out, these venerable bustoes met 
t^ireye:5> ^d recaU^d the glorious actions qf the 
d^^d p) f^vj^ t^eliving, to eJcpjtethem to imitate and 
^yj^ to e^iuJate th^eir great forefather?. The 
success ausw.ered the design. The virtue of one 
generation w^s transfused, by the magick of exam- 
ple, jutQ j^eyeral : and a spirit of heroism was 
13[?aintained through many agjes of that common- 
'jjrealth. Now these are sp many instances of the 
i^rc? of remote example j and from all these in- 
^tan^ces fve may qonclude, th^ examples of both 
kinds are necessary. 

The ^chqol of example, my lord, U the world : 
^pd the masters of this school are history and ex- 
perience. J am far from contending;, that the 
Iprmer is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
tthp wh^Ie otherwise; but this Isay,t^at the for- 
ijaer is absolutely necessary to prepare us for the 
latter, and to accpmpany us while w^ are under 
the discipline of the latter, that is through the 
?vhole ,cpurse of our lives. No dppbt spm.e jfew 
inen may be quoted^ to whoni natur^ g^ve what 
^rt and industry can give to no man. But ijuci^ 
examples will prove nothing agaipst me^ hecpus^ 
I admit that fhe study of l^istory, jyitjjpu^ ^?p^- 
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rience, is insufficient; but assert, that experience 
itself is so ivithout genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two; but I would wish to find the 
three together : for how great soever a genius 
may be, and how much soever he may acquire 
new light and heat, as he proceeds in his rapid 
course, certain it is that he will never shine with 
the full lustre, nor shed the full influence ha is 
capable of, unless to his own experience he adds 
the experience of othef men and other ages. 
Genius, without the improvement, at least oi ex- 
perience, is what comets oi>ce wei^ thought to be, 
a blazing meteor, irregular in his course, and dan« 
gerous in his approach ; of no use to any system, 
and able to destroy any. Mere sons of earth, if 
they have experience without any knowledge of 
the history of the world, are but half scholars in 
the science of mankind. And if they are con- 
versant in history without experience, they are 
worse than ignorant; they are pedants, always 
incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming. 
The man, who has all three, is an honour to his 
country, and ja publick blessing : and such, I 
trusty your lordship will be in this century, as 
your great grandfather * was in the last. 

I have insisted a little the longer on this head^ 
and have made these distinctions the rather, because 
though I attribute a great deal more, than many 
will be ready to allow, to the study of history ; 
yet I would not willingly even seem to fell into 
thp ridicule of ascribing to it such extravaga^^^ 
* KarJ of Clarendon. 

Y 4 effects, 
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effects, as several have done from Tully down to 
Casaubon, la Mothe le Vayer, and other mo- 
dern pedants. When Tully informs us, in the 
second book of his Tusculan disputations, that 
the first Scipio Africanus had always in his hands 
the works of Xenophon, he advances nothing 
but what is probable and reasonable. To say 
nothing of the retreat of the ten thousand, nor 
of other parts of Xenophon's writings ; the 
images of virtue, represented in that admirable 
picture the Cyroi)5edia, were proper to entertain 
a soul that was fraught with virtue, and Cyrus 
was worthy to be imitated by Scipio. So Selim 
emulated Caesar, whose Commentaries were trans- 
lated for his use against the customs of the 
Turks: so Caesar emulated Alexander; and 
Alexander, Achilles. There is nothing ridicu- 
lous here, except the use that i^ made of this pas- 
sage by those who quote it. But what the same 
Tully says, in the fourth book of his academical 
disputations, concerning Lucullus, seems to me 
very extraordinary. " In Asiam factus imperator 
" venit ; cum esset Roma profectus rei militaris 
'^ rudis ;" (one would be ready to ascribe so sud- 
den a change, and so vast an improvement, to 
nothing less thun knowledge infused by inspira. 
tion, if we were not assured in the same place, 
that they were ejffected by very natural means, 
by such as it is in every man's power to employ) 
*^ partim percontando a peritis, parti m in rebus 
" gestis legendis." Lucullus, according to this 
account, verified the reproach on the Roman no- 
17 bility, 
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bility, which Sallust puts into the mouth ofMa- 
rius. But as I discover the passion of Marius, 
and his prejudices to the patricians, in one case; 
so I discover, methinks, the cunning of Tully, 
and his partiality to himself, in the other. Lu- 
cullus, after he had been chosen consul, obtained 
by intrigue the government of Cilicia, and so put 
himself into a situation of commanding the Ro- 
man army against Mithridates : Tully had th6 
same government afterward,, and though he had 
lio Mitliridates, nor any other enemy of conse- 
quence, opposed to him ; though all his military 
feats consisted in surprising and pillaging a par- 
cel of highlanders and wild Cilicians; yet he 
assumed the airs of a conqueror, and described 
liis actions in so pompous a style, that the ac- 
count becomes burlesqtie. He laughs indeed, 
in one of his letters to Atticus, at his general- 
ship: butifsve turn to those he writ to Coeliiis 
Rufus, and to Cato, upon this occasion, or to 
those wherein he ex^jresses to Atticus his 
resentment against Cato, for not proposing in his 
favour the honours usually decreed to conquerors, 
we may see how vanity turned his head, and how 
infipuden,tly he insisted on obtaining a triumph. 
Is it any strain now to suppose, that he meant to 
insinuate, in the passage I have quoted about 
LucuUus, that the difference between him and the 
former governor of Cilicia, even in military 
merit, arose from the different conjuncture alone ; 
and that LucuUus could not have done in Cilicia, 
4i.t that time, more than hehimseflf did? Cicero 
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had read and questioned at lieast as much as LuciifJ<« 
lus, and would therefore have appeared as gre^ 
a captain, if he had ha4 as great a prince as Mi- 
tbridates to encounter. ^.f-But the truth is, that 
Lucullus was made a gre^t captain by theory, or 
the study of history, aloge, no more than Fer- 
dinand of Spain and Al^ionsus of Naples^,were 
cured of desperate distgmper^ by reading Ljyy 
and Quintus Curtius : a.^^ly tale, which Bodin, 
Aipyot, and others have g^ked up, and pfopaga- 
ted. Lucullus had serve^ in Ijis yont;li agiaip&i 
the Marsi, probably in'oi^^ 3M? 

took ewriy notice of him: lie went into the east 
with this general, and had a great share in hi3 
confidence. He commanded in several expedi- 
tions. It was be who restored the Colophonians to 
their liberty, and who punished the revolt of the 
people of Mytelene. Thus we see that Lucullus 
was formed by experience^ as |v^ell as study, and 
hy an experience gained in th^se very countries, 
where be gathered so maqy laurels afterward in 
fighting against the same enemy. The late duke 
of Marlborough never read Xenophon, most car- 
tainly, nor the relation perhaps of any modern 
wirs 5 but he served in his youth under monsieur 
de Turenne, and I have heard that he was taken 
notice of, in those early days, by that great roan. 
He afterward commanded in an expedition to 
Ireland, served a campaign or two, if I mis- 
take not, under king William in Flanders : and> 
beside these occasions, had non^ of gaining ex- 
perieacein war, till he came to the head of our 
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armies in ooe thousand seven l)undre4 and tw^^ 
^nd triumphed not over Asiatick troops, butoverthe 
veiei'an arnaies of France. T^ie Roman had on his 
jide genius and experience cultivated by study: 
tjie Briton hadgenius improved by experience, an4 
00 more. Tlie first therefore is not an example of 
If hat study can do alone ; but the latter is a^ ex- 
ample of what genius and experience can do with- 
quMtudy. They can do much> to be sure, whea 
the first, is given in a superiour degree. But suclf. 
^;saraples are very rare : and when they happen 
it will be 6till true,vtbat they would have h^d 
fewer blemishes, and would have come nearer to 
the perfection of private and publick virtue, in 
all tlip ^rts of peace and achievments of war, ijf 
the vi^ws of such men had been enlarged, and their 
sentiments ennobled, by acquiring that cast of 
thought and that tepiper of mind, which will 
grpw up^nd become habitual in every man, who 
applies himself es^rly to the study of history, as to 
the study of philosophy, with the intention of 
bping wiser and better, without the affectation of 
J)eing more learned. 

The temper of the mind i« formed, and a 
f:ertoin tui^n given to our ws^ys of thinking; 
^n a word, the seeds of that moral character^ 
which cannot wholly alter the natural character, 
but may correct the evil and improve the good 
thai is in it, or do the very contrary, are sown 
betir^es, find much sootier than is commonly 
supposed. It is equally certain, that we shall 
gfithef or not gatjier experience, be the better 
or thp worse for this experience, when we come 
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into the world and mingle among mankind, 
according to the temper of mind, and the turn 
of thought that we have acquired beforehand, 
and bring along with us. They will tincture? 
all our future " acquisitions ; so that the very 
same experience, which secures the judgment 
of one man, or excites him to virtue, shall lead 
another into errour, or plunge him into vice: 
From hence it follows, that the study of history 
has in this respect a double advantage^ If expe- 
rience alone can make us perfect in our parts, 
experience cannot begin to teach them till ive 
are actually on the stage : whereas, by a previous 
application to this study, we con them over 
at least before we appear there : we are not 
quite unprepared, we learn our parts soonei*, and 
we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an exam- 
ple. There is scarce any folly or vice more epi- 
demical among the sons of men, than that ridi- 
culous and hurtful vanity, by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themfelves to 
those of every other ; and to make their own 
customs, and manners, and i5pinions, the standards 
of right and wrong, of true and false. The 
Chinese mandarins were strangely surprised, and 
almost incredulous, when the Jesuits showed them 
how small a figure their empire made in the gene- 
ral map of the world. TheSaniojedes wondered 
much at the Czar of Muscovy for not living 
among them : and the Hottentot, who returned 
fr'om Europe, stripped himself naked as soon as he 
came home, put on his bracelets of guts and gar- 
bage. 
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bage» and grew stinking and lousy as fast as 
he could. Now nothing can contribute more to 
prevent us from being tainted with this vanity, 
than to accustom ourselves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the Earth, in that vast map 
which history spreads before us, in their rise and 
their fall, in their barbarous and civilised states 
in the likeness ai^d unlikeness of them all to one 
another, and of each to itself. By frequently 
renewing this prospect to the mind, the Mexican 
with his cap and coat of feathers, saciuficing a 
human victim to his god> will not appear more 
savage to our eyes, than the Spaniard with a hat 
on his head, apd a gonilla round his neck, sacri- 
ficing whole nations to his ambition, his avarice^ 
and even the wantonness of his cruelty. I might 
show, by a multitude of other examples, how his- 
tory prepares us for experience and guides us 
in it : and many of these would be both curious 
and important. I might likewife bring several 
other instances, wherein history serves to purge 
the mind of those national partialitie;s and preju 
dices, that we are apt to contract in our education, 
and that experience for the most part rather 
confirms than removes : because it is for the 
most part confined like our education. But I ap- 
prehend growing too prolix, and shall therefore con- 
clude this head by observing, that though an early 
and proper apfdicatibn to the study of history 
will coptribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favour of our own 
country, and a vicious prejudice against others; 
yet the sAme study will create in us a preference 
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of affection to our own country. There is a storf 
toldof Abgarns. He brought several beasts ta^en 
in different places to Rome, they say, and let them 
loosebefore Augustus: everybeastran immediately 
to that part of the circus ^ where a parcel of earth 
taken from his native soil had been laid. *' Cre- 
** dat Judseus Apella/' This tale might pass on 
Josephns; for in him, I believe, I read it : but 
fufoiy the love of our country is a lesson of rea- 
son, not an institution of nature. Education anrf 
habit, obligation and interest, attach us to it, not 
instinct. It is however so necessary to be culti- 
vated, and the prosperity of alt societies, ai? welf 
as the grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, 
that orators by their eloquence, and poets by 
their enthusiasm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principlle of passion. 
But the examples which We find in history, im- 
proved by the lively descriptions, and the just 
applauses or censures of historians, will have a 
much better and more permanent effect, than 
declamation or song, or the dry ethicks of mere 
philosophy. In fine, to Cdrtverse with historians 
is to keep good company : many of them were 
excellent men, and those who were not such, have 
taken care however to appear such in their writ- 
ings. J It must be therefore of great use to pre^ 
pare ourselves by this conversation for that of 
the world ; and to receive our fi^st impi^essiofis; 
and to acquire our first habits, in a scene Whefe 
images of virtue and rice are contititially repr^ 
sented to us in the colours that beloAg^ properly 
tg them, before we enter oh another scene, inhere 
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virtue and vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to one is ascribed to the other. 

Beside the advantage of beginning our ac- 
quaintance with mankind sooner, and of bringing^ 
with us into the .world, and the business of it, fuch 
a cast of thought and such a teniper of mind as will 
enable us to make a better use of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the study of histo- 
ry, that the improvement we make by it extends 
to more objects, and is made at the expense of 
other men: whereas that improvement, which is 
the effect of our own experience, is confined to 
fewer objects, and is made at our own expense. To 
state the account fairly therefore between these two 
improvements; though the latter be the more valua- 
ble, yet allowance being made on one side for thel 
much greater number of examples tbiU; history 
presents to us, and deduction being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our experience, 
the value of the former will rise m proportion. 
" I have recorded these things," fays Polybius, 
after giving an account of the defeat of Regulus, 
*• that they who read these commentaries may 
«« be rendered better by them ; for all men have 
/• two ways of improvement, one arising from 
•* their own experience, and one from the ex- 
** perience of others, Evidentior quidem ilia 
** est, quaf per propria ducit iufortunia ; at ttitior 
•* ilia, quae per aliena.*' I use Casaubon*s trans* 
lation. Polybius goes on, and concludes, that 
** since the first of these ways exposes us to great 
^ labour and peril, while the second work^ 
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** the same good effect, and is attended by no 
" evil circumstance, every one ought to take 
" for granted, that the study of history is the best 
" school where lie can learn how to conduct 
" himself in all the situations of life/' Regulus 
had seen at Rome many examples of magnani* 
mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches, 
and of other virtues ; and these virtues he practis- 
ed. But he had not learned, nor had opportunity 
of learning another lesson^ which the examples 
recorded in history inculcate frequently, the les- 
son of moderation. An insatiable thirst of military 
fame, and unconfined ambition of extending their 
^unpire, an extravagant confidence in their own 
courage and force, an insolent contempt of their 
enemies, and an impetuous overbearing spirit, 
with which they pursued all their enterprises, 
composed in his days the distinguishing character 
of a Roman. Whatever the senate and people 
resolved, to the members of that commonwealth 
appeared both practicable and just. Neitlier 
difficulties nor dangers could check them; and 
their sages had not yet discovered, that virtues in 
excess degenerate into vices* Notwithstanding 
the beautiful rant which Horace puts into his 
mouth, I make no doubt that Regulus learned at 
Carthage those lessons of moderation, which he 
had not learned at Rome: but he learned them 
by experience, and the fruits of this experience 
came too late, and cost too dear ; for they cost 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the prolonga- 
tion of a calamitous war, which might have been 
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finished by a glorious peace, the loss of liberty t6 
thousands of Roman citizens, and to Regulus him-* 
self the loss of life in the midst of torments, if we 
are entirely to credit what is perhaps exaggera- 
tion in the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage worthy our obser- 
vation, that belongs to the study of history ; and 
that I shall mention here, not only because of the 
importance of it,^but because it leads me immedi- 
ately to speak of the nature of the imprdveitoent 
we ought to have in our view, and of the method 
in which it seems to me that this inlprovement 
ought to be pursued : two particulars from whifch 
your lordship may think perhaps that I ^digress 
too long. The advantage 1 mean consists in this^ 
that the examples which history presents to usi, 
both of men and of events, are generally complete t 
the whole example is before us, and Consequently 
the whole lesson, or sometimes the various les.^ons 
which philosophy proposes to teach us by this 
example. For first, as to men ; we see them at 
their whole length in history^ and we See them 
generally there through, a medium less partial at 
least than that of experience: fori imagine that 
a whig or a tory, while those parties subsisted, 
would have condemned in Saturninus the spirit of 
Vactiou which he applsiuded in his own tribunes^ 
and would have applauded in Drusus the spirit 
of moderation which he despised in those of the 
contrary party, and which he suspected and hated 
in those of his own party. The villain who has 
imposed on mankind by his power or cunning, 
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and whom exp^r'uenjce co^ldnpt^^^l^ for a tknt^ 
is unmasked at length : and the bpnest i9im> m^ 
ha$ been, misunderstood or deiam^ U.J!Uiiitifief4 
before hi& story ends. Or if this, do^ not i^ippNev^ 
if the villain dies with bi^, nA9/$k on^ in th# mids^ 
of applause, and honpur, and wea|t)), and power, 
and if tb^ boniest man, die^ undent; tibe sam^e Ic^ 
of calumny and di^grape under which hi^ lived, 
driven perha{)5 into, es^ile^ and exposed to want « 
yet we see historical justice exiecuted^ the name 
of one branded with infamy^ai^d that, of the other 
celebrated with pauegyrick to succeeding ag€^. 
*< Praftcipuum munus annaliuim reor, ne yirtutes 
•' sileantur ; utque pravis dictis factii^ue ex pos- 
•* teritate et infamia metus sit," Thus, according 
to Tacitus and accordJA^g to truth, from which hja 
judgments seldon^ deviate^ th^^ principal du^ pf 
history is. to erect a tribunal, like that among the 
Egyptians^ mentioned by Diodorus $iculus^ where 
men and princes themselves were tried,, wd con- 
demned or acquitted^ after their deaths 3 where 
those who had not been punished for their crinpie^ 
and those w}io had not been honoured, for their 
virtues, received a just retribution, Xhe sentence 
is pronounced in one case, as it wa^ in, the Qth^„ 
top late to correct or recoipjiense ; but jt is pra-^ 
nounced in, time to renckei: t^ese examples. of gene- 
ral instruction to mankind. Thus 6icei:o^ that I 
may quote one instance out of thousands^ and 
thajt I do justice to the general character of that 
great nmn, whose particular failing I have censured 
•0 freely ^ Clicero^ l»»y> wap abaudo»pd: by Oct^f^ 
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vius, and massacred by Antony. Butlet any man 
read this fragment of Aurelius Fuscils, aud 
choose wliich he would wish to have been, the 
orator, or the triumvir ? " Quoad numanum 
<* genus incolume manserit, quamdiu usus liieris, 
'* honor summae eloquentias pretium erit, quam- ; 
«* diurerum natura aut fortuna steterit, aut me- 
" moria duraverit, admirabile posteris vigebis ia- 
,* genium, te uno proscriptus seculo, proscribes 
** Antonium oainibus." 

Thus again, as to events that stand recorded in 
history ; we see them all, we see them as they fol- 
lowed one another, or as they produced one ano- 
ther, causes or effects, immediate or remote. We 
are cast back, as it were, into former ages t we 
live with the men who lived before us, and we in- 
habit countries that we never saw. Place is ep- 
larged, and time prolonged, in this manner; so 
that the man. who applies himself early to the 
study of history may acquire in a few years, and 
before he sets his foot abroad in the world, not 
only a more extended knowledge of mankind, but 
the experience of more centuries than any of th« 
patriarchs saw. 7'he events we are witnesses oft 
in tlie course of the longest life, appear to us rery 
often original, pnprepared, single, and unrelative> - 
Jfl may use sUch an expression for wan^ of a 
better in English J in French I would say isol^s: 
they appear such very often, are called accidents, 
and looked on as the effects of chance; a word, by the 
way, which is in constant use, and has frequently, 
no determinate meaning. We get over tl^e present 
z 2 diflfiGi^^y 
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difficulty, we improve the momentary advantage 
as well as we can, and we look no farther. Ex- 
perience can carry us no farther ; for experience 
can go a very little way back in discovering 
causes : and effects are not tl>e objects of experi- 
ence till they happen. From hence many errours 
in judgment, and by consequence in conduct, 
necessarily arise. And here too lies the difference 
we are speaking of between history and experi- 
ence. The advantage on the side of the former 
is double. In ancient history, as we have said 
already, the examples are complete, which are in- 
complete in the course of experience. The begin- 
ning, the progression, and the end appear, not of 
particular feigns, much less of particular enter- 
prises, or systems of policy alone, but of govern- 
ments, of nations, of empires, and of all the various 
systems that liave succeeded one another in the 
course of their duration. In modern history, the 
examples may be, and sometimes are, incomplete; 
but they have this advantage when they are so, 
that they serve to render complete the examples 
of our own time. Experience is doubly defec 
tive; we are born too late to see the beginning, 
and we die too soon to see the end of many 
things. History supplies both these defects. 
Modern history shows the causes, when experi- 
ence presents the effects alone : and ancient his- 
tory enables us to guess at the effects, when experi- 
-ence presents the causes alone. Let me explain 
my meaning bj two examples of these kinds; 
one past, the other actually present. 

When 
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When the revpliitlon of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight happened, few men then 
alive, I suppose, went farther in their search 
after the causes of it, than the extravagant at- 
tenipt of king James against . the reh'gion and 
liberty of his people. His former conduct^ and 
the passages of king Charles the second's reign 
might rankle still at the hearts of some men, but 
could not be set to account among the causes of 
his deposition ; since he had succeeded, not* 
withstanding them, peaceably to the throne : and 
the nation in general,- even many of those who 
would have excluded him from it, were desirous, 
or at least willing, that he should continue in it. 
Now this example, thus stated, affords, no doubt, 
much good instruction to the kings and people 
of Britain. But this instruction is not entire, 
because the example thus stated, and confined to 
the experience of that age, is imperfect. King 
James's maleadministration rendered a revolution 
necessary and practicable ^ but his maleadmi- 
nistration, as well as all his preceding conduct, 
was caused by his bigot attachment to popery, 
and to the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no Warning could divert h\n). His 
bigot attachment to these was caused by the exile 
of the royal family; this exile was caused by the 
usurpation of Cromwell : and Cromwell's usur- 
pation was the effect of a former rebellion, begun 
not without reason pn account of liberty, but 
without any valid pretence on account of religion. 
During this exile, our princes caught the taint of 
z 3 popery 
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popery and foreign politicks. We made them 
tiwfit to gorem us, aod after that were forced to 
recal them, that they might rescue us out of 
anarchy. It wasf necessary therefore, your lord- 
ship sees, at the revolution, and it is more so now, 
to go back in history, at least as far as I have men-* 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the beginning 
of king Jameis the first's reign, to render this 
tevent a complete example, and to develope all 
the wise, honest, and salutary precepts, with 
which it is pregnant, both to king and subject. 

The other example shall be taken from what 
has succeeded the revoltjtion. Few Bf>en at that 
time looked forward enough to foresee the neces^ 
sary oo^isequences of the new constitution of the 
revenue, that was soon afterward formed; nor 
bf the method of funding that immediately ^oolf * 
^lace ; which, absurd as they^are, ha^p continued 
ever since, till it is become scarce possible to 
alter them. Few people, I say, foresaw how the 
creation of funds, aud the mpltiplicatipn of ta^es, 
w6uld increase yearly the power of the crown, 
and bring our liberties^ by a natural ^nd neces- 
isary progression, into more real, though less 
apparent danger, than ti^ey were in before the 
revolntion. The excessive ill husbandry practised 
from the very beginning of king William's reign, 
and which laidtlie foundations of all we feel and 
of all we fear, was not the effect of ignorance, 
inisiake, or what we call chance, but of desigij 
and scheme in those 'who had the sway at that 
^)me. I ^m not so unpharitabk, however, as tq 
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believe tlAt <hey itt^efided to bring upon tkeit 
fcbuntry all the taischi^s that We, who came aftey 
therti, cjtperieiice iitid apt>*^hend. No, thiey 
Saw this treasures they took amg ly, and unrela^. 
lively, ot relatively alone to feome immediate 
object. The notion of attaching men to the new 
gorernment, by tempting them to embark their 
fortunes on th^ same bottom, was n reason of state 
to some: the notron of creating a n«w, that is^ 
a moneyed intene^, in opposition to Uhe landed 
interest, or ad a balance to it, and of acquiring a 
Buperiouf influence ill the city of London at least 
by the estiiblisliment of great corpoi^ations, was 
a reason of party to others : and I make no doubt 
Ih&t the opportmiity of amassing imivienie estates 
by the thanagemeht of fends, by trafficking in 
paper, and by all the arts of Jobbing, was a rea« 
son of private interest to Hiose who supported 
Itnd improved this scheme of iniquity, if not to 
those who devised U. They locked no farther. 
Nay, we who came aft^r them, and hare long 
tiasted the bitter fruits of the corruption they 
planted, were far from taking isuch an alarm at 
our distress and our danger, ss they deserved; till 
the most remote and fatal effects of causes, laid 
by the last generation, was very near becoming 
an object of experience in this. Your lordship, 
I am &ure, sees at once how fnuch a due r^flec-» 
tion on the passages of former times, as they 
stand recorded in the history of our own, and of 
other countries, would have deterred a free peo- 
ple from trusting the sole management of so great 
Z4 ^are^ 
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a reyenue, and the sole nomination of those Ie« 
gtons of officers employed in it, to their chief 
magistrate. There remained indeed no pretence 
for doing so, when once a salary was settled ou 
the prince, and the publick revenue was no Ion* 
ger in any sense his revenue, nor the publick 
expense his expense. Give me leave to add^ 
that it would have been, and would be still, more 
decent with regard to the prince, and less repugn 
nant if not more conformable to the principles and 
practice too of our government, to take this power 
and influence from the prince, or to share it 
with him ; than to exclude men from, the privi- 
lege of representing their feUow-subjects who 
would choose them in parliament, purely be- 
cause they are employed and trusted by the 
prince. 

Your lordship sees, not only how much a due 
reflection upon the experience of other ages and 
countries would have pointed out national corrup*- 
tion, as the natural apd necessary consequence 
of investing the crown with the management of 
so great a revenue ; but also the loss of liberty, 
as the natural and necessary consequence of.na« 
tional corruption. 

These two e:^amp]^ explain sufficiently what 
they are intended to explain. It only remains 
therefore upon this head^ to observe the difference 
between the two manners, in which history sup* 
plies the defects of our own experience. It shows 
lis causes as in fact they were laid, with their 
IPimediate ^ff^ts; an<l it enfililes us to ^ess 

^t 
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at future events. It can do no more, in the nature 
of things. My lord Bacon, in his second book 
of the Advancement of Learning, having in his 
mind, 1 suppose, what Philo and Josephus assert- 
ed of Moses, affirms divine history to have this 
prerogative, that the narration may be before 
the fact as well as after. But since the ages 
of prophecy, as well as miracles, are past, we 
must content ourselves to guess at what will be, 
by what has been : we have no other means iri 
our power, and history furnishes us with these. 
How we are to improve, and apply these means, 
as well as how we are to acquire them, shall bd 
deduced more particularly in another letter. 
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LETTER in. 

4* Ao Oiftjectton ^gaiwit the Utdity of Rieitofry nemoved* 

tt. Tbe fal»e and tpufc Aiwa of those who study it. 3. Of 
the History of the first Ages, with reflections on the ftatc 
of Ancient History prophane and sacred. 

Were these letters to fall into the bands o{ 
some ingenious persons, who adorn the age we 
live in, yojir lordship's correspondent would be 
joked upon fbr his project of improving men in 
virtue and wisdom by the study of history. 
The general characters of men, it wonM be 
said, are determined by their natural cdngtitutionSj 
a$ their particular actions are by iipmedi^ite 
objects. Many very conversant in history would 
be cited, who have proved ill men, or bad po- 
liticians ; and a long roll would be produced 
of others, who have arrived at a great pitch of 
private, and publick virtue, withoutany assistance 
of this kind. Something has been said already 
to anticipate this objection ; but since I have 
heard several persons affirm such propositions 
with great confidence, a loud laugh, or a silent 
•neer at the pedants, who presumed to think 
otherwise ; I will spend a few paragraphs, with, 
your lordship's leave, to show that such J^ffirma- 
tions, for to affirm am^ng these fine men is to 
reason, either prove too much, or prove nothing. 
If our general characters were determined 
absolutely, as they are certainly influenced, by 
our constitutions, and if our particular actions 

were 
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were so by iinmediate objects ; all instractioa 
by precept, as weU as example, and an endeavonrf 
to form the moral character by ^ducation^ would 
be unnecessary. Even the little care that 10 
taken, and surely it is impossible to take less, in 
the training up our youth, would be too much. 
But the truth is widely different from this re^ 
presentation of it ; for, what is vice, and what is 
yirtue ? I speak of them in a large aaid philosophic* 
cal sense. The former is, I think, ncf more than 
the excess, abuse, and misapplication of appetite^ 
desires, and passions, natural and innocent^ n^jr 
useful and necessary. Tlie latter consists in the 
moderation and government, in the use and ap«> 
Kcation of these appetites, desires, and passions^ 
according to the rules of reason, and therefore 
often in opposition to their own blind impulse. 

What now is education ? that part, that 
principal and most neglected part of it, I meao^ 
winch tends to form the moral character ? It ig^ 
I think, an institution designed to lead men from 
their tender years, by precept and example, by 
argument and authority, to the practice, and to 
the habit of practising these rules. The stronger 
our appetites, desires, and passions are, the 
harder indeed is the task of education : but when 
the efforts of education are proportioned to tius 
strength, altliough our keenest appetites and de* 
sires, and our ruling passions cannot be reduced 
to a quiet and uniform submisusion, yet are not 
their excises assuaged? are not their abuses 
3,ji4 laaisapplicatioiwi in mw 4egr€e, diverted or 

checked? 
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checked ? Though the pilot cannot lay the 
storm, cannot he carry the ship, by his art, better 
througli it, and often prevent the wreck that 
wonld always happen, without him? If Alex- 
ander who loved wine, and was naturally cho- 
lerick, had been bred under the severity of Roman 
discipline, it is probable he would neither have 
made a bonfire of Persepalis for his whore, nor 
have killed his friend. If Scipio, who was na- 
turally givfen to women, for which atiecdote wc 
have, if I mistake not, the authority of Polybius, 
tis well, as some verses of N»vius preserved by 
A. Gellius, had been educated by Olympias at 
the court of Philip, it is improbable that he would 
have restored the beautiful Spianiard. In short, 
if the renowned Socrates had not corrected na- 
ture by airt, this first apostle of the gentiles had 
been a very profligate fellow, by his own con- 
fession ; for he was inclined to all the vices 
Zopyrus imputed to him, as they say, on the obser- 
vation of his physiognomy. 
' With him therefore, who denies the effects 
/ of education, it would be in vain to dispute » 
and with him who admits them, there cah be 
no dispute, concerning that share which I ascribe 
to the study of history, in forming our moral 
characters, and making us better men. The 
very persons who pretend that inclinations can- 
not be restrained, nor habits corrected, against 
our natural bent, would be the first perhaps 
to prove, in certain cases, the contrary. A 
fortune at court, or the favours of a lady, have 

prevailed 
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prevailed on many to conceal, and they could 
not conceal without restraining, which is one 
step towards correcting, the vices they were by 
nature addicted to the most. Shall we imagine 
now, that the beauty of virtue and the deformity 
of vice,, the charms of a bright and lasting re- 
putation, the terrour of being delivered over as 
criminals to all posterity, the real benefit arising 
from a conscientious discharge of the duty we 
owe to others, which benefit fortune can neither 
binder nor take away, and the reasonableness of 
conforming ourselves to the designs of Gt)d ma- 
nifested in the constitution of the human nature ; 
^hall we imagine, I say, that all these are not able 
to acquire the same power over those who are 
continually called upon to a contemplation of 
them, and they who apply themselves to the study 
of history are so called upon, as other motives, 
mean and sordid in comparison of these, caa 
usurp on other men ? 

2. That the study of history, far frorti making 
us wiser and more useful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage whatsoever; 
that it may serve to render us mere antiquaries 
and scholars ; or that it may help to make us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have 
already allowed. But this is not the fault of his- 
tory : and to convince us that it is not, we need 
only contrast the true use of history with the use 
that is made of it by such men as these. We 
ought always to keep in mind, that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples how to conduct 

ourselves 
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ourselves in all the sitiuittions of pritate aitd 
publick life ; that therefore we must ap|>ly ourselves 
to it in a philosophical spirit and manner; that 
we must rise from particulair to general kudwledge^. 
and that we must fit ourselves^ for the society 
and business of mankind by accustoming our 
minds to reflect and meditate on the cliaracters 
we find described, and the course of, events we 
find irelated there. Particular examples may be 
of use sometimes in particular cases; but the 
application of them is dangerous. It must be 
.done with the utmost circumspection, or it will 
be seldom done with success. And yet one would 
think that this was the principal use of the study 
of history, by what has been written on the 
subject. I know not whether Machiavel him- 
self is quite free from defect on this account : 
he seems to carry ilye use and application of par- 
ticular examples sometimes too Ifar. Marias and 
Catulus passed the Alps, met and de£s^ated the 
Cimbri beyond the frontiers of Italy. Is it safe 
to conclude from hence, that wheneverone people 
is invaded by another, the invaded ought to meet 
and fight the invaders at a distance from their 
frontiers? Machiavel's countryman, Guiccierdinjf 
was aware of the danger that might aiise from 
such an application of examples. Peter of Medi- 
cis had involved himself in great difficulties, when 
those wars and calamities began, which Lewis 
Sforza first drew and entailed on Italy, by flatter- 
ing the ambition of Charles the eighth in order 
to gratify his own> and galling the French into 

that 
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that country. Peler owed bis distress, to his 
folly in de{>artijQg frooci the general tenour of coq« 
duct bis father Laurence bad held, and lioped tQ 
relieve himself by imitating his father's example 
iqi: one particular instajace. At a time when, 
the wars witj^the pope and king of Naples had 
reduced Laurence to circum^tanceis of great 
d«anger^ he took the resolution of going to Ferdi* 
nand, and of treating in person with that prince. 
The resiolution appears in history imprudent and 
almost desperate : were we informed of the secret 
reasons on which this great man acted, it would 
appear very possibly a wise and safe measure. It. 
succeeded, and Laurence brought back with himi: 
puj>lick peape, and private security. As soon, 
as the Fr^euch troops entered the dominions of 
Florence, Peter was struck with &. panick terrour, 
went to Charles the eighth, put the port of Leg- 
horn, thp fortresses of Pisa, and all the keys of 
the country, into tliis prince's hands ; whereby^ 
h^t disarmed the Florentine commonwealth, and 
mined himself. He was deprived of his autho* 
rity and driven out of the city, by the just indig- 
nation of the. magistrates acnd people: and in 
the treaty which they made afterward with the 
king of FrancCk it was stipulated, that Peter should 
tipt remain within a hundred miles of the state, 
nor hifii brothers within the same distance of the 
city of Florence, On this occasion Guicciardin ob- 
serves,, how dangerous it is to govern ourselver 
by particular examples ; since to have the same 
suci^Qsfi,. Wd must have the. same, proctfence, and 

the 
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the same fortune; and since the example mnst 
not only answer the case before us in general, but 
in every minute circumstance. This is the sense 
of that admirable historian, and these, are hi^ 
Woi^s — *^ e senza dubio molto pericolosb il 
<< goreniarsi con gV esempi, se hon concorrono, 
*' non solo in generate, ma in tutti i particulari^ 
•* le medesime ragioni; to le cose non sono. 
'* regolate con la medesima prudenza, . & se 
<* oltre a tutti li altri fondamenti, non, v'(ia la 
** parte sua la medesima fbrtuna/" An obsejva* 
tion that Boileau makes, and a rule he lays 
down in speaking of translations, will properly 
find their place here, and serve to explain still 
better what I would establish. " To translate 
** servilely into modern language an ancientau- 
^* thor phrase by phrase, and word by word, is 
*' preposterous : nothing can be more unlike the 
'^ original than such a copy. It is not to show, 
** it is to disguise the author : and he who has 
" known him only in this dress, would not know 
" him in his own. A good writer, instead of 
^^ taking this inglorious and unprofitable task upon 
•* him, will jouster contre Toriginal, rather imitate 
** than translate, and rather emulate than imitate: 
" he will transfuse the sense and spirit of the ori- 
" ginal into his own work, and will endeavour to 
** write as the ancient author would have wrote, 
*• had he writ in the same language/' New, to 
improve by t?xamples is to improve by imita- 
tion. We must catch the spirit, if we can, and 
conform ourselves to the reason of them 5 but w^ 
- *- '.- - must 
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mnst not affect to translate servilely into our 
conduct, if your lordship will allow me the ex^ 
pression, the particular conduct of those good 
and great men, whose images history sets before 
Hb, Codtas and the Decii deroted themselves 
Id de^fh: one because an oracle had foretc4d» 
titSLt the army whos^^ general was killed would 
b& rictorious ; the others in compliance with a 
sHperstition that bore great analogy to a cere* 
i!nony practised in the old Egyptian church, and 
added afterward, as many others of the same 
Origin Were, to the »tual of the Israelites. TheB6 
are examples of great magnanimity, to be sur^, 
and of magnanimity employed in the most wor-*- 
thy cause. In the early days of the Athenian 
and Roman government, when the credit of ora*^ 
eles tod all kinds of superstition prevailed, when 
Heaven was piously thought to delight in blood, 
find even bm^an blood was shed under wild no* 
trons of atonement, propitiation, purgation, expia** 
tion, and satisfaction ; they who set such eicam^ 
pies as these acted a heroical and a rational 
part too. But if a general should act the ian>a 
part now, and, in order to secure his victory^ 
get killed as fast as he could, he migtit |>ass for 
a hero, but I am sure he would pai^s for a mod« 
man. Even these examples, however, are of iiafe j 
they excite \i8 at least to venture our lives fredy 
in the service of our country, by proposing to out* 
imitation men, who devoted themselves to certaia 
d^ath in the service of theirs. They sliow us wh«l 
fk turn of imagination can op^mt^, and how tha 
Vol. hi. A a .greateit 
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greatest trifle, nay the greatest absurdity, dressed 
up in the solemn airs of religion, can carry ardour 
and confidence, or the cwtfary sentiments, into 
Ibe breasts of thousands. 

. These are certain general priociples and rules 
pf life and conduct, which always mpst be true, 
becausQ they are; confornjable to the invaria- 
, ble nature of things. He who studieis history 
as be would study philosophy, will soon distin* 
guish and collect them, and by doing so will 
soon form to himself a general system of ethicks 
and politicks on th^ surest foundations, on tha 
trial of these principles : and rules in all ages^ 
and on th^. confirmation of them by universal 
experience. J said he wil! distinguish them-, 
f for once more I must say, that as to parti- 

cular modes of action, and measures of conduct, 
which the customs of different countries, the 
manners^ of different ages, and the circ?umstance& 
of different conjunctures, have appropriated, as 
it were ; it is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous, to employ them. But this is not all. 
. By conteipplating the vast variety of particular 
character;s and evehts ; by examining the strange 
combinations of causes, different, remote, and 
seemingly opposite, that often concur in produ- 
i cing one effect ; and the surprising fertility of 

i OQe dingle and uniform cause in the producing 

\ of a multitude of effe6ls as different, as remote, and 
I seemingly as opposite j by tracing careftilly, as 
caitefully as. if the subject he considers were of. 
personal, is^ud^iname^i^te concern. to hka, all 
' t. .:, i6 ' ' ': : * ■ the 
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the minute arid sometimes scarce perceivable cir" 
cum^ances/ either in the characters of actors, or 
in the course of actions, that history enables him 
to trace, and according to^which the success of 
affairs, even the greatest, is mostly determined > 
by these, and such methods as these, for I might 
descend into a much greater detail, a man of part^ 
may improve the study of history to it's proper and 
principal use ; he may sharpen the penetration, 
fix the attention of his mind, and strengthen 
his judgment; he may acquire the faculty, and 
the habit of discerning quicker, and looking farther, 
and of exerting that flexibility, / and steadiness, 
which are necessary to be joined in the conduct 
of all affairs that depend on the concurrence or ] 
opposition of other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the study of 
geometry even to those who have no design of 
being geometricians : and he gives a reason for it, 
that may be applied to the present case* Such per- 
sons may forget every problem that has been pro- 
posed, and ev^ry solution that they or others have . 
given; but the habit of pursuing long trains of 
ideas will remain with them, and they will pierce 
through the mazes of sophism, and discover a 
latent truth, where persons who have not this 
habit will never find it. 

In this rtianner the study of history will prepare 
us for action and observation. History is the 
ancient author : experience is the modem language. 
We form our taste on the first, we translate the 
sense and reason^ we transfuse the spirit and force ; 
A A. 2 but 
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but we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original ; we imitate them according to the i4iom 
of our own tongue, th»t is, we substitute often 
equivalents in the lieu of tbem, and are far from 
affecting to copy them servilely. To condude, 
as experience is conversant about the present, and 
the present enables us to guess at the future ; so 
history is conversant about tlie past, and by know- 
ing the things that haye been, we become better 
able to .fudge of th^. things that are. 

l*his use, my lord, which I make the proper and 
principal use of the study of history, is not insisted 
on by those who have writ concerning the method 
to be followed in this study : and since wc propose 
different ends, we roust of cpurse take f^fferent 
ways. Few of their treatises have fallen into 
my hands : one, the method of Bodin, a niaa 
famous in his time, I remember to have read, i 
to6k: it up with much expectation many years 
ago ; I went through it, ^md remained extremely 
disappointed. He might have giv^n almbst any 
other title to bis book as properly as that whid} 
stands before it. There are not many pages in 
it that relate any more to his subject than a te- 
dious fifth chapter, wherein he acQOunts for tb^ 
characters of nations according to their positiopi 
on the globe, ^and according to the inOuende of 
the stars ; and assures his reader, that nothing can 
be more nepessary than such a disquisition, ^* ad 
•* universarahistoriarum oognitioaem,etincorrup<^ 
*' turn earum judicium." In bis method, we are to 
take first a general view of universal history, and 

chronology. 
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ohrofi§logy, in short abstmctj*;, atid then to study all 
particular histories and systems. Seneca speaks of 
ft>en who Spend their whole lives in learning how 
to ^itt in life,' ** dixtti Vitae inslrumenta conquirunt/* 
I dottb^ thM this method of Bodin would oondud 
us in the same, %v as bad a way ; would leave us 
no time for action, 0? would make us unfit for it. 
A huge commonplace book, wherein all the 
remarkabJe sayings and facts that we find in his- 
dory hre t6 be registered, may enable a man to 
talk or write like Bodin, but will never make him 
a better man, nor enaMe him to promote, like a 
uscfful eitizen,the security, the peaces the welfare, 
at the grandeur of the community to which 
be belongs. I shall proceed therefore to speak 
of a method, that leads to such purposes? as tl>esd 
dii^ectly atid certainly, witliout any regard to the 
ideChod^ that liave been pi'e^cfibed by others. 

I thifik then we must be on our gtiard against 
tfeis very affectation of learning, and this very 
vHatitonnes^ of curiosityj which the examples and 
prfeee^ts we commonly meet with are calculated 
to fiattef* and indul^. We must neither dwell 
too long in the ^ark, nor wander about till we 
lose our way in the light. We are too apt to 
cai*ry systems of philosophy beyond all our ideas, 
and systems of history beyond all our memorials. 
Th6 philosopher begins with reason and ends 
with imagination. The historian inverts this 
order: he begins without memorials, and he 
sometimes ends with tlifem. This silly custom 
is so prevalent amoftg men of letters who apply 
thertiselvies to tlie stftdy of history, aftd has so 
A A 3 much 
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much prejudice and so much authority on the 
side of it, that your lordship must give me leav^ 
to speak a little more particularly and plainly 
than I have done, in favour of common sense, 
against an absurdity which is almost sanctified, 

REFLECTIONS 

ON THE STATE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

. The nature of man, and the constant course of 
human affairs, render it impossible that the first 
ages of any new nation, which forms itself, 
should afford ^.uthentick materials for history. 
We have none such concerning theoriginals of any 
of those nations that actually subsist. Shall we 
expect to find them concerning the originals of 
nations dispersed, or extinguished, two or three 
thousand years ago ? If a thread of dark and 
uncertain traditions, therefore, is made, as it com^ 
monly is, the introduction to history, ,we should 
touch it lightly, and run swiftly over it, far from 
insisting on it, either as authors or readers. 
Such introductions are at best no more than 
fanciful preludes, that try the instruments, and 
precede the concert. He ipust be void of judg- 
ipent and taste, one would think, who can t^ke 
the first for true history, or the last- for true 
harmony. And yet so it has been, and so it 
is, not in Germany and HpUand alone ; but iii 
Italy, in prance, aivd in England, where genius 
has abounded, aud taste has been long refined. 
Our great scholars have dealt and deal in fables 
^t least as much $is Qur poets^ with (his dif- 
ference 
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ference to the disadvantage of the former, to 
whom I may apply the remark as justly as Seheca 
applied it to the dialecticians — " tristius inepti 
" sunt. Illi ex professo lasciviunt; hi agere 
^*. seipsos aliquid existimant." Learned men, in 
learned and inquisitive ages, who possessed many 
advantages that we have npt, and among others 
that of being placed so many centuries nearer 
the original truths, that are the objects of so much 
laborious search, despaired of finding them, 
and gave fair warning to posterity, if posterity 
W50uld have taken it. The ancient geographers, 
as Plutarch says in the life of Theseus, when they 
laid down in their maps the little extent of sea 
and land that was known to them, left great 
spaces void. In someof these spaces they wrote. 
Here are sandy deserts, in others, here are im- 
passable marshes, here is a chain of inhospitable 
mountains, or here is a frozen ocean. Just so 
both he and other historians, when they related 
fabulous originals, were not wanting to set out the 
bounds beyond which there was neither history 
nor chronology. Censorinus lias preserved the. 
distinction of three aeras eshiblished by Varro. 
This learned Roman antiquary did not de- 
termine whether the first period had any begin- 
ning, but fixed the end of it at the first, that is, 
according to him, the Ogygian, deluge j which 
he placed, I think, some centuries backwarder 
than Julius Africanus thought fit to place it 
afterward. To this aeca of absolute darkness 
Ije suppossed that a kind of twilight sugceeded, 
AA4 from 
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fjogi t^e Qi^i^ian.deluge.tp the OiympickraM^ 
^d this .^^ pi»ll^ the fstbiilo^is age. Froknithk 
vMlg^r ^ra whet) Cora^bus iv;«9 crowned: victory 
apd long after ihid.true lora whmAhsse games 
T^erQ jjni«ti|;iitQ;| by Ipbttu», the Gredu pretend 
to Ipie a^l^ to digest their history with ^ome oider^ 
Gleame3s>^nd corjtainity ; Vatro therefore looked 
op it^ t|>e br^akotf day, or thebeginmag of tiie 
hjistgrical age. He migl>t do: so the rather, 
pj^rhaps, bscause.be ii>cl.ttded by it the date:ho 
lil^ewise &^^, or, upon iiegoUectioa, tbatt the 
elder Gato lu^d Axieds Q^ the foundation of Bx>me 
within tl^e period from which he supposed that 
historical, truth was to he IbuncL But yet most 
certa^in i;t. i^, tl^at thehi$tt>ry and chronology ^f tlii0 
ages that follow are a$ confused and uncf ^te, 
as the history af^d ehriaixolpgy of thoiie wbi^h 
immediately precede this serat* 

3. The State of ancient profane History. 

I, The Greeks did not begin to write in prose 
till Pherecides of Syros introduced the custom: 
and Cadmus Milesius was their first histonan. Novr 
these men flourished long after the true, or even 
the vulgar Olympic aera : for Josephius affirniSj^ 
and in this he has great probability oii his side, 
that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusilius ArglvuS;^ 
in a word the oldest hifrtorlans in Greece, were 
very little more ancient than the expexlition 
of the Persians against the Greeks. As several 
centuries passed between tfte Olympic aera 
ig and 
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afitd these first historians, there passed likewise 
several more between these and the first Greek 
fcbronologers. Timaaus about the time of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphns Atyd Eratosthenes?, about th^t 
of PfcoJemy Evergetes, seem first to have di^ 
gested the events recorded by them, according 
to the olynvpiads, Precedent writers mentioned 
sowietini«8 the ofympiads ; but this rale of reckon* 
iiig was not brought into established use sooner- 
The rule oottkl not serve to- render history 
mote dear and certain till it was followed : it was 
not fWIowsed till aborut five hundred years after 
tte Olympic »ra. There remains therefore no 
pc^noe to place the beginning of the historical 
a^ so high as Vaaro placed it, by five linndred 

H^Manknis indeed and others jpretended to giv^r 
the originals of cities and governments, and to 
deduce their narrations {ix^m great antiquity. 
Their vmtk$ kte lost, but we can judge how in- 
GonsiderabJe the I09S is, by the writings of that age 
which remain, and by the report of those who 
had seen the others. For instance, Herodotus 
was contemporary with Hella^nicus. Herodotus 
was inquisitive enough in all conscience, and 
proposed to publish all he, could learn of the anti^ 
quities of the lonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Egyp. 
tians, Babylonians^ Medes, and Persians ; thut is, 
of almost all the iiation^who w^re known in bii time 
to exist. Jf he wrote Assyriacs, we h^yie them not ; 
t)ttt w^e are sure that tljis; w^rd M'a;5 used pro- 
verbially to signify fabuloirs legends, soon after 

his 
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his time, and when the mode of publishing such 
relations and histories prevailed among the 

Greeks. 

In the nine books we have, hq goes back in- 
deed almost to the Olympic aera, without taking 
notice of it however ; but he goes back only to 
tell an old woman's tale^ of a king who lost his 
crown for showing his wife naked Ip his favourite; 
and from Candaules and Gyges he hastens, or 
rather he takes a great leap, down to Gyrus. 

Something like a thread of history of the Medes 
and thenofthe Persians, to the flight of Xerxes, 
which happened in his own time, is carried on. 
The events of his own time are related with an 
air of history. But all accounts of the Greeks 
as well as the Persians, which precede these,, and 
aU the accounts which he gives occasionally of 
other nations, were drawn up most manifestly 
on broken, perplexed, . and doubtful scraps of 
tradition. ' He had neither original records, nor 
any authentick memorials to guide him, and yet 
these are the sole foundations of true history. 
Herodotus flourished, I think, little more than 
half a century, and Xenophon little more than 
a whole century, after the death of Cyrus: and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relations 
made by these two historians, of the birth, life, 
and death of this prince ? If more histories had 
come down from these ages to ours, the uncer- 
tainty and inutility of them all would be but the 
more manifest. We should find that Acusilaus . 
rejected the traditions of Hesiod, that Hellanicus 

contradicted 
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contradicted Acusilaus, that Ephorus accused 
Hellanicus, that Timaeus accused Ephorus, and 
all posterior writers Timaeus. This is the report 
pf Josephus. But in order to show the ignorance 
and falshood of all those writers, through M'hom 
the traditions of profisine antiquity came to the 
Greeks, I will quote to your loixlship a much 
better authority than that of Josephus^ theautho- 
rity of one who had no prejudice to bias him, 
no particular cause to defend, nor system of 
ancient history to estabhsh, and all the helps, as 
well as talents necessary to make him a competent 
^jodge. The' man I mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Massagetae in his eleventh 
book he writes to this effect : that no author 
had given a true account of them, though several 
had writ of the war that Cyrus waged against 
them ; and that historians had found as little cre- 
dit in what they had related concerning the affairs 
of the Persians, Medes, and Syrians : that this 
was due to their folly ; for observing that those 
who wrote fables professedly vrere held in esteem, 
these .men imagined they should render their 
writings more agreeable, if, under the appearance 
and pretence of true history, they related what 
they had neither seen nor heard from persons 
able to give them true information ; and that 
accordingly their only aim had been; to dress up 
pleasing and marvellous relations i that one may 
bettef give credit to Hesiod and Homer, when 
they talk of theijc heroes, nay even to dramatick 

poets. 
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pUj^etSy tbao to >Ct^si9d, Herodotus,, Hellanicus, 
and ftheir follolSvers: that it is not safe to gire 
.credit evfen to tbd greatest part of the historiaDi 
who^writ oonderning Alexander; since tbey too, 
^M>ootirag«d bj^ the greater reputation of thiSi con- 
queror, by the distance to which be C4rti0d his 
arms^awi'by the difficulty of dispfoYing what they 
said of actions perfiDormed in regions $6 remote, 
vrere a{^ to^ deceive : that indeed when the Ro** 
manempffe on one side, and the Parthian iOi the 
other^ Cftone to extead theihselv^, the trttth 6f 
things grew to be better knowfi. 

You see, my lord, not only how ld.t6 profile 
history began to be writ by the Greeks, htit how 
xnuch later it began to be writ with atiy re^tf4 
to truth; anid coi^sequently what wretciied ma- 
terials the learned men, who arose after tb^ ag6 
of Alexander, bad to eniploy, wheci tbey are 
tempted to form systems of ancient history and 
cbronoiogy. We haye some remains of that la- 
borious compiler Diodorus Siculusy bnt do we 
find in him any thread of ancient history, I mean, 
that wliieh passed for ancient in his time? 
\Vh4t complaints, on the contrary, does he nol 
make of former historians ? how frankly does he 
confess the little and uncertain light he had to 
follow in his researches ? Yet Diodorus, as well 
5^ Plutarch, and others, bad not only tte oMa: 
Greek historian^, but the more modern antiqua-^ 
rii>s, :whQ pj-etended to l>ave searched iuto the 
records and. j|;»gist«ns ,of nations, eve» at tliat 

time 
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time renowned for their antiqnitjr. Berosits, for 
ipstance, and Manetho, one a Babylonian and 
the other an Egyptian priest, had published th^ 
antiquities of their countries in the tirfte of tho 
Ptolemies. Berosus pretended to give the history 
of four hundred and eigljtj^ years. Pfiny, if I 
reiwmber right, for I say thfs on memory, speaks 
to thin effect in the sixth book pf his Natural His- 
tory : and if it was so, these years were probably 
ye^Ts of Nabonassar. Manetho Jbegan his history, 
<3o4 know48 when, from tiie progress of Isii^, or 
some other as well ascertained period. He folfow- 
isd the Egyptian traditions of dynasties of gods 
sind denxigods; and derived bis anecdotes from 
the. first Mercury, who had inscribed them in sa* 
ered characters, on antediluvian pitiafs, antedilu* 
vian at leastaeoprdingtocmr received chronology, 
from which the second Mercury had transcribed 
them, and inserted them into his works. We have 
qot these antiquities; for the monk of Viterbo 
was soon detected : and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty, and increase 
tjie chaos of learning, or tell us aothing worth our 
knowledge. For thus I reason. Had they given 
particular and historical accounts conformable to 
the scriptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius Af- 
ricanus, and Eusebius would have made quite other 
extracts from their writings, and w^ould have al- 
tered and contradicted them less. The accounts 
tbey gave therefore were repugnant to sacred writ, 
or they were defective : they would have establish- 
ed Pyrrhonism^ gr havQ baulked our curiosity . 

a. Of 
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2, Of sacred history. ' - 

AVhat memorials therefore remain to give us 
light into the originals of ancient nations, and 
the history of those ages, we commonly call the' 
first ages ? The Bible, it will be said ; that is, the 
historical part of it in the Old Testament. Buty 
my lord, even these divine books must be reputed 
insufficient to the purpose, by every candid and 
impartial man, who considers either their autho- 
rity as histories, or the matter they contain. For 
what are they ? and how came they to us ? At tlie 
time when Alexander carried his arms into Asia, a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became kriown 
to the Greeks: this people had been slaves' to 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, and Persian!^, as 
theseveral empires prevailed: ten parts in twelve of 
them had been transplanted by ancient conquer- 
ors, and melted down and lost in the east, 
several ages before the establishment of the em- 
pire that Alexander destroyed : the other twor 
parts had been carried captive to Babylon a little 
before the same sera. This captivity was not in- 
deed perpetual, like the other ; but it lasted so 
long, and such circumstances, whatever they 
were, accompanied it, that the captives forgot 
their country, and even their language, the 
Hebrew dialect at least and character : and a few 
of them only could be wrought upon, by the zeal 
of some particular men, to return home, when the 
indulgence of the Persian monarchs gave them - 
leave to rebuild their city, and' to repeople their 
ancient patrimony. Even this remnant of the 

nation 
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nation did not conlinne long entire. ' Another 
great transmigration followed ; and the Jews, that 
settled under the protection of the Ptolemies, for- 
got their language in Egypt, as the forefathers of 
these Jews had forgot theirs in Chaldea. More 
attached however to their religion in Egypt, for 
reasons easy to be deduced from the new insti- 
tutions that prevailed after the captivity among 
them, than their ancestors had been in Chaldea, 
a version of their sacred writings was made iato 
Greek at Alexandria, not long after the caoon 
of these scriptnres had been finished at Jeru- 
•salemj for many years could not intervene be- 
tween the death of Simon the just, by whom this 
canon was finished, if he died during the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, and the beginning of this famous 
translation under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
Hellenist Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to authorise, and even to sanctify this translation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Esdras who 
began, and Simon the just who fini.-*hed, the canon 
of their scriptures. Tlxese holy romances slid 
into tradition, and tradition became history : the 
fathers of our christian church did not disdain 
to employ them. St. Jerome, for instance, laugh- 
ed at the story of the seventy-two elders, whose 
translations were found to be, upon comparison, 
word for word the same, though made separate-: 
ly and by men who had no .communication with 
one another. But the s&me St. Jerome, in the 
«ame place, quotes Aristeas, one of the guard of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,. as a real personage. , 
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The account, pretended to be writ by this Aris- 
teas, of all that passed relating to the translation, 
was enough for his purpose. This he retained, and 
he rejected only the more improbable circnm^. 
stances, which had been added to the tale, and 
which laid it open to most suspicion. In this he 
showed great prudence, and better Judgment, 
than that zealous but weak apologist Justin, 
who believed the whole story himself, and endear 
voured to impose it on mankind. 

Thus you see my lord, that when we consider 
these books barely as histories, deliver6d to us on 
the faith of a superstitious people, among whom 
the custom and art of pious Ijring prevailed re- 
markably, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
greater credit is to be given to what they tell us 
concerning the original, compiled in tlieir own 
country and as it were out of the sight of the rest 
of the world; than we know, with such a cer- 
tainty as no scholar presumes to deny, that we 
ought to give to what they tell us concerning the 
copy. 

The Hellenist Jews were extremely pleased, 
no doubt, to have their scriptures in a language 
they understood, and that might spread the fame 
of their antiquity, and do honour to their nation, 
among their masters the Greeks. But yet we do 
Hot find that the authority of tliese books prevail- 
ed, or that even they were much known among 
the Pagan world. The reason of this cannot be 
that the Greeks admired nothing that was riot oi 
their own growth, *^ sua tantum mir^tntur :" for, 

on 
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cii the contrary, they were inquisitive and cre- 
dulous in the highest degree, and they collected 
aR/l j.ublished at least as many idle traditions of 
other nations, as they pfropagated of their own. 
Jpsephiis pretended that Theopompus, a disciple 
of Iso( rites, being about to insert in his history 
i5ome thijipjs he had taken oiit of holy writ, the 
poor man h< came troubled in mind for several 
days ; and that having prayed to God, during aa 
intermission of his illness, to reveal to him the 
cause of it, he learned in his sleepi that this attempt 
was the cause $ upon vt^hich he quitted the de- 
• sign, and was cured. If Josephus had been a 
little more consistent than .he is very often, such 
a story as this would not have been told by one, 
who was fond, as Jews and Christians in general 
have been, to create anbpinion, that the Gentiles 
took not their history aloney but their philoso- 
phy and all their valuable knowledge; from the 
Jews, Notwithstanding this story therefore, 
which is told ijni the fifteenth book of the Jewish 
antiquities, and means nothings or mfeans to show 
that the divine providence would not suffer anec- 
dotes of sacred to be mingled with profane history "5 
the practice of Josephus himself, and o^all those 
who have had the same design in view, has beea 
to Confirm the former by the latter, and at any 
rate to suppose ati appearance at least of confor- 
mity between then). We are told Hecateus 
Abderita, for there were two of that name, writ 
a history, favourable to the Jews : and, not to 
multiply instances, though I migl^t easily do it, . 
Vol. ni. B B even 
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even Alexander Palyhistor is called in. He is 
quoted by Josephus, and praised by Eusebius as 
a man of parts and great variety of learnings 
His testimony, about the deluge and tower of 
Babel, is produced by St. Cyril in his first book 
against Julian : and Justin the apologist and mar- 
tyr, in his exhortation to the Greeks, makes use 
of the same authority, among those that mention 
Moses as a leader and prince of the Jews. Though 
this Polyhistor, if I remember right what I think 
I have mot with in Suidas, spoke only of a woman 
he called Moso, " cujus scriptum est lex hebraeo- 
*^ rum*." Had the Greek historians been confor- 
mable to the sacred, I cannot see that their au- 
thority, which was not contemporary, would have 
been of any weight. They might have copied 
Moses, and so they did Ctesiaa. But even this 
was not the case : whatever use a particular writer 
here and there might make occasionally of the 
scriptures, certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much despised, and their history to be 
a^ generally neglected, nay almost as generally 
unknown, for a long time at least after the version 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been 
before. Apion, an Egyptian, a man of much 

iq ^YtiTit *A>diav^f^ M»Aio"w? « UoT^vfrff. Sui Lex. torn, u, 
p. 583' 

nftirlu, t^ 'Jrifit 'PufAvn; /J»Ca*» witn, h towtok X«yi», Zi yt/ti 
yiyom ^HSfxix Muau, Jf irt <ny^p»iifMi, h m»f 'i^faUn; »o/a«?. 

Id. torn, i, p. 105, JEdit. Cantab. 1725. 
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erudition, appeared in the world some centuries 
afteru nrd. He wrote, among other antiquities, 
those of his own country : and as he was obhged 
to .sp^ Ilk very often of the Jews, he spoke of 
thoiij in a manner neither much to their honour, 
nor to ifmt of their histories. He wrote purposely 
against them : and Josepbas attempted afterwards, 
but Apion was then dead, to refute him. Apion 
passed, I know, for a vain and noisy pedant; but 
he passed likewise for a curious, a laborious, and 
a learned antiquary. If he was cabalistical or 
superstitious, Josephus was at least as much so as 
he: and if he flattered Caligula, Josephus intro- 
duced himself to the court of Nero and the favour 
0f Poppaea, by no very honourable means, under 
the protection of Aliturus a player> and a Jew; 
to say nothing of his applying to Vejpasian 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, nor of 
his accompanying Titus to the siege of Jeru- 
salem. 

In short, my lord, the Jewish history never 
obtained any credit in the world, till Christianity 
was established. The foundations of this system 
being laid partly in these histories, and in the 
prophecies joined to them or inserted in them, 
Christianity has reflected back upon them an 
authority which they had not before, and this 
authority has prevailed wherever Christianity has 
spread* Both Jews and Christians hold the same 
books in great veneration, while each C(Widemns 
the other for not understanding, or for abusing, 
them. But I apprehend that the 2^al of both 

B B 2 has 
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has done much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their authority much farther than is necessary 
for the support perhaps of Judaism, but to be 
sure of Christianity. I explam myself, that I 
may offend no pious ear. 

Simon, in the preface of his critical history of 
the Old Testament, cites a divine of thefaculty of 
Paris, who held that the inspirations of the au- 
thors of those books, which the church receives 
as the word of God, should be extended no farther 
than to matters purely of doctrine, or to such 
as have a near and necessary relation to these ; 
and that whenever these authors writ on other 
subjects, such as Egyptian, Assyrian, or other 
history, they had no more of the divine assist- 
ance than any other persons of piety. This 
notion of inspirations that came occasionally, that 
illuminated the minds and guided the hands of 
the sacred penmen while they were writing 
one page, and restrained their influence while 
the same authors were Writing another, may be 
cavilled against: and what is there that may 
not ? But surely it deserves to be treated with 
respect, since it tends to estabhsh a distinction 
between the legal, doctrinal, or prophetical parts 
of the Bible, and the historical : without which 
distinction it is impossible to establish the first, 
as evidently and as solidly as the interests of re- 
ligion require : at least it appears impossible to 
me, after having examined and considered, as well . 
as I am able, all the trials of this kind that have 
been made by subtile as well as learned toen. The 
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Old i^ said to be the foundation of the New, 
and so it is in one sense ; the systiem of religion 
contained in the latter refers to the system of re- 
ligion contained in the former, and supposes the 
truth of it. But the authority on which we re- 
ceive the books of the New 1 estament is so far 
from being founded on the authority of the Old 
Testament, that it is quite independent on it : the 
New being proved gives authority to the 01d> 
but borrows none from it; and gives this authori- 
ty to particular parts only. Christ came to fulfil 
the prophecies ; but not to consecrate all the 
written, any more than the oral, traditions of the 
Jews. We must believe these traditions as far as 
they relate to Christianity, ^s far as Christianity 
refers to them, or supposes them necessary; but 
we can be under no obligation to believe them 
any farther, since without Christianity we should 
be under no obligation tq believe them at all. 

It hath been said by Abbadie, and others^, 
•^ that the accidents which have happened to 
*^ alter the t^xts of the Bible, g^nd to disfigure^^ 
«* if I may say so, the scriptures in many re- 
*^ spects, could not have been prevented without 
^^ a perpetual standing miracle, and that a perpe- 
*^ tual standing miracle is not in the order of 
^^ providence." Now J, can by no means sub- 
scribe to this opinion. It seems evident to my 
rpason, that the very contrary must be true ; if 
we suppose that God acts toward men accord- 
ing to the moral fitness of things : and if we sup- 
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pose that he acts arbitrarily, we can form no opi- 
nion at all. I think that these accidents would 
not have happened, or that the scriptures would 
have been preserved entirely in their genuine 
purity notwithstanding these accidents, if they 
had been entirely dictated by the Holy Ghost : 
and Ae proof of this probable proposition, ac- 
cording to our clearest and most distinct ideas of 
wisdom and moral fitness, is obvious and easy. 
But these scriptures are not so come down to us: 
they are come down broken and confused, full 
of additions^ interpolations, and transpositions, 
made we neither Ijinow when, nor by whom ; and 
siich, in short, as never appeared, on the face of 
any other book, on whose authority men have 
agreed to rely. 

This being $o, my lord, what hypothesis thvM 
we follow ? Shall we adhere to some such dis- 
tinction as I have mentioned ? Shall we say, for 
instance, that the scriptures were written origi- 
Tially by the authors to whom they are vulgarly 
ascribed, but that these authors writ nothing by 
inspiration, except the legal, the doctrinal, and 
the prophetical parts, and that in every other 
respect their authority is purely human, and there- 
fore fallible ? Or shall we say that these histories 
are nothing more than compilations of old tra- 
ditions, and abridgments of old records made ia 
later time?, as they appear to every one whd 
reads them without prepossession, and with atten- 
tion ? Shall we add, that whichever of these pro-^ 
babilities be true, we may believe, consistently with 

^ithpr^ 
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either, notwithstanding the decision of any divines, 
M'hoknow no more ihan you or I, orany otherman, 
of the order of providence, that all those parts and 
passages of the Old Testament, which contain pro- 
phecies, or matters of law or doctrine, and which 
were from the first of soch importance in tfe de- 
signs of providence, to all future generations, and 
even to the whole race of mankind, have been from 
the first the peculiar care of providence ? Shall we 
insist that such particular parts and passages, 
which are plainly marked put ^nd sufficiently con- 
firmed by the system of the christian revelation, 
and by the completion of the prophecies, have 
been preserved from corruption by ways impene* 
trable to us, amidst all the cha:nges and chances 
to which the books wherein they are recorded 
have been exposed; and that neither original 
writers, nor lq.ler compilers, have been suffered 
to make any essential alterations, such as would 
have falsified the law of God and the f>rinciple^ 
of the Jewish and Christian religions, in any of 
these divine fundamental tf uths ? Upon such hyr 
potheses, we may assert without scruple, that 
the genealogies and histories of the Old Testament 
^re in no respect sufficient foundations for a 
chronology from the beginning of time, nor for 
universal history. But then the same hypotheses 
will secure the infallibility of scripture authority 
SLS far as religion is concerned. Faith and reason 
may be reconciled a little better than they com- 
monly are. I may deny that the Old Testament 
J8 transmitted to us under all the conditions of 
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an authewtick history, and yet be at liberty to 
maintain, that the passages in it w hich establish 
original sin, which seem favour^-ble to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which foretel the coming 
of the Messiah, and all others of similar kind, are 
copie down to us as they were originally diqtated 
by the Holy Ghost. 

In attributing tlis whole credibility of the Old 
Testament to the g^uthority of tiie New, and in li- 
miting the authenticity of the Jewish scriptures 
to those parts alone that concern law, doctrine, 
and prophecy, by which their chronology and the, 
far greatest part of their iiistory are c:|icluded, I 
will venture to assure your lordship, thiit I do not 
assume so much, as is assumed in every hypothesis 
that fixes the divine seal of inspiration to the 
whole canon ; that rests the whole proof on Jew- 
ish veracity ; and that pretends to account parti- 
cularly and positively for the descent of these an- 
cient writings in their present state. 

Another reason, for which I have insisted the 
rather on thf;distinctiohso often mentioned, is this; 
I think we may find very good foundation for it 
even in the Bible : and though this be a point very 
little attended to, and much disguised, it \yould 
not be hard to show, upon great inducements of 
probability, that the law and the history were far 
^ from b<^ing blended together as they now stand 
in the Pentateuch, even from the time of Moses 
down to that of Esdras. But the principal and 
decisive reason for separating in such manner the 
leijal, doctrinal., and prophetical parts, from thQ 
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historical, is the necessity of having some rule to 
go by : and, I protest, I know of none that is yet 
agreed upon, I content myself therefore to fix 
my opinion concerning the authority of the Old 
Testament in this manijer, and carry it thus far 
only. We must do so, or we must enter into that 
labyrinth of dispute and contradiction, wherein 
even the most orthodox Jews and Christians have 
wandered s® many ages, and still wander. It i$ 
strange, but it is |rue j not only the Jews differ 
from the Christians, but Jews and Christians both 
differ among themselves concerning almost everjr 
point that is necessary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order to establish the authority 
of books which both have received already as 
authenticlj;: and sa^qred. So that whoever takes th^ 
pains to read what learned men have writ on thiaf 
subject will find, that they leave the matter as 
doubtful as they took it up. Who were the authors 
of these scriptures, when they were published^ 
how they were composed and preserved, or 
renewed, tp use a remarkable expression of the 
famous Huet in his Demonstration ; in fine, how 
they were lost during the captivity, and hoyf 
they were retrieved after it, are all matters of 
Qontroversy to this day. 

|t would be easy for me to descend into a great- 
er detail, and to convince your lordship of what 
I have been saying in general by an induction of 
particulars^ even without any other help than that 
of a few notes, which I took when I applied my- 
self to tl^is ^xawination, and which now lie be- 
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jbre me. But such a digression would Carry me 
too far: and I fear that you will think I have said 
already more than enough upon this part of my 
fiubject. I go on therefore to observe to your 
lordship, that if the history of the Old Testament 
was as exact and as authentick, as the ignorance 
and impudence of some rabbies have made them 
assert that it is : if we could believe with theiti, 
that Moses wrote every syllable in the Penta- 
teuch as it now stands, or that all the Psalmi 
were written by David ; nay, if we could believe, 
with Philo and Josephus, that Moses wrote the 
account of his own death and sepulture, and 
made a sort of funeral panegyrick on himself 
as we find them in the last chapter of Deutero- 
nomy ^ yet still would X venture to assert, that 
he who expects to find a system of chronology, 
or a thread of history, or sufficient materials for 
either, in the books of the Old Testament, expects 
to find what the authors of these books, whoever 
they were, neve^ intended. They ^re extracts 
of genealogies, not genealogies : extracts of 
histories, not histories^ The Jews themselves 
allow their genealogies to be very imperfect, 
and produce examples of omissions and errours 
in them, which denote sufficiently that these ge- 
nealogies arc extract^s, wherein every generation 
in the course of descent is not mentioned. I 
have read somewhere, perhaps in the works of 
St. JeromCj'that this father justifies the opinion 
pf those who think it impossible to fix any certain 
chronology outhat of the Bible: and this opi- 
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nion will be justified still better, to the under-* 
st;anding of every man who considers how grossly 
the Jews blun4er whenever fhey meddle with 
chronology ; for this plain reason, because their 
scriptures are imperfect in this respect, and b©* 
cause they rely on their oral, to rectify and sup* 
ply their written, traditions ; that is, they rely 
on traditions compiled long after the canon of 
their scriptures, but deemed by them of equal an- 
tiquity and authority. Thus, for instance, Da- 
niel and Simon the just^ according to them, were 
members at the same time of the great syna- 
gogue, .which began and finished the canon 
of the Old Testament, under the presidency of 
Esdras. This Esdras was the prophet Malachi, 
Parius the son of Hystaspes was Artaxerxea 
Longimanus ; he was Ahasuerus, and he was 
the same Darius whom Alexander conquered. 
This may seryje as a san^ple of Jewish chro- 
nology, formed on their scriptures which afford 
insufficient lights, and on their traditions which 
afford false lights. We are indeed more correct, 
and come nearer to the truth in these instances, 
perhaps in some others, because we make use of 
profane chronology to help us. But profane 
chronology is itself so nqodern, so precarious, that 
this help does not reach to the greatest part of 
that time to whicli sacred chronology extends 5 
that when it begins to help, it begins to perplex 
PS too ; and finally, that even with this help we 
$hould not have had #o mi^ch as the appearance 
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of a complete chronological system, and the sapie 
may be said of universal history, if learned men 
bad not proceeded very wisely, on one uniform- 
maxim, from the first ages of Christianity, when, 
a ciLStom of sanctifying profane learning, as well 
a3 profane rites, which the Jew§ had imprudently, 
laid aaide, was taken up by the Christians. The 
maxim I mean is this, that profane authority be 
admitted without scruple or doubt, whenever it 
says, or whenever it can be made to say, if not 
•^ totidem verbis^" yet ^^ totidem syllabis," or" to- 
•f tidem hteris" at least, or whenever it can be made 
l>y any interpretation to mean, what confirms, or 
supplies in a consistent manner, the holy w^rit ; 
and that the saroe authority be rejected, when 
nothing of this kind can be done, but the con-, 
tradiction or inconsistency remains irreconcila- 
tie. Such a liberty as this would not be allowed 
in any other case; because it supposes the very 
thing that is to be proved. But we see it taken, 
very properly to be sure, in favour of sacre4 
^nd infallible writings, when they are compared, 
vith others. 

In order to perceive with the utmost evidence, 
that the scope and design of the author or authors 
of the Pentateuch, and of th^ other bopks oftheOld 
Testament, answer a$ littfe ^he purpose of anti- 
quaries in history, as in chronology, it will be 
SEifficieut brietly to call to mind the sum of 
vhat they relate, from the creation of the world 
%Q the estabh§hment of the Persian empire. If 
' ** ' . " the' 
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the antediluvian world continued one thousand 
isix hundred and fifty-six years, and if the vocation 
of Abraham is to be placed four hundred and 
twenty-sis^ years below the deluge, these twentj 
centuries make almost two thirds of the period 
mentioned : and the whole history of them is 
comprised in eleven short chapters of Genesis ; 
which is certainly the most compendious extract 
that ever was made. If we examine the contents 
of these chapters, do we find any thing like a 
universal history, or so much as an abridgment 
of it? Adam and Eve were created, they broke 
the commandment of God, they were driven out 
of the garden of Eden, one of their sons killed 
his brother, but their race soon multiplied and 
peopled the Earth. What geography now have 
we, what history of this antediluvian world ? 
Why, none. The sons of God, it is said, lay 
with the daughters of mrn, and begot giantsi, 
and God drowned all the inhabitantsof the Earth, 
except one family. After this we read that the 
Earth was repeopled ; but these children of one 
family were divided into several languages, even 
while they lived together, spoke the same lan- 
guage, and were employed in the same work. 
Out of one of the countries into which they 
dispersed themselves, Chaldea, God called Abra- 
ham some time afterward, with magnificent 
promises, and conducted him to a country called 
Chanaan. Did this author, my lord, intend an 
universal history ? Certainly not. The tenth 
chapter of Genesis names indeed some of the ge- 
nerations 
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derations descending from the sons of Noah, some 
of the cities founded, and some of the countries 
planted by them. But what are bare names, naked 
of circumstances, without descriptions of coun« 
tries, or relations of events ? They furnish matter 
only for guess and dispute ; and even the simi- 
litude of them, which is often used as a clew to 
lead us to the discovery of historical truth, has 
notoriously contributed to propagate errour, and 
to increase the perplexity of ancient tradition. 
These imperfect and dark accounts have not fur- 
nished matter for guess and dispute alone ; but a 
much worse use has been made of them by Jewish 
rabbie^, Christian fathers, and Mahometan doc-^ 
tors, in their profane extensions of this part of 
the Mosaic history. The creation of the first 
man is described by some, as if, Preadamites, 
they had assisted at it. They talk of his beauty 
as if they had seen lTim,of his gigantick size as if 
they had measured him, and of hi$ prodigious know^ 
ledge as if they had conversed with him. They 
point out the very spot where Eve laid her head the 
first time he enjoyed her. They have minutes 
of the ^ hole conversation between this mother 
of mankind, who damned her children before she 
bore them, and the serpent. Some are positive 
that Cain quarrelled with Abel about a point 
of doctrine, and others affirm that the dispute 
rose about a girl. A great deal of such stuff 
may ' be easily collected about Enoch, about 
Noah, and about the sons of Noah ; but I wave 
any farther mention of such impertinencies as 
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Bonzes or Talapoins would almost bliisli to' relate. 
Upon the whole matter, if we may g jt ss st the 
design of an author by the contents of his bv.ok, 
the design of Moses, or of the author of the his- 
tory ascribed to him, in this part of it, was to 
inform the people of Israel of their descent from * 
Noah by Sem, and of Noah's from Adam by 
Seth; to illustrate their original; to establish 
their claim to the land of Chanaan, and to justify 
all the cruelties committed by Joshua in the con- 
quest of the Chanaanites, in whom, says Bochart, - 
" the prophecy of Noah was completed, when 
" they were subdued by the Israelites, who h^d 
" been so long slaves to the Egyptians." 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a short re- 
flection or two on this prophecy, and the comple- 
tion ofit, as they stand recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, out of many that might be made. The 
terms of the prophecy then are not very clear : 
' and the curse pronounced in it contradicts all 
our notions \ of order and of justice. One is 
tempted to think, that the patriarch was still 
drunk ; and that no man in his senses could hold 
such language, or pass such a sentence. Certain 
it is, that no writer but a Jew could impute to 
the oeconomy of divine providence the accom* 
plishment of such a prediction, nor make the Su- 
preme Being the executor of such a curse. 

Ham alone offended ; Chanaan was innocent ; 
for the Hebrew and other doctors, who would 
make the son an acco jiplice with his father, affirm 

not 
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not only without, but against the express autho- 
rity of the text. Chanaan was however alone 
cursed : and be became, according to his grand* 
father's prophecy, *' a servant of servants, '* 
that is, the vilest and worst of slaves (for I take 
these word^ in a senjse, if not the most natural^ 
the most favourable to the prophecy, and the 
least absurd) to Sem, though not to Japhet, when 
the Israelites conquered Palestine ; to one of hi^ 
uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be said — it 
has been said — that where we read Chanaan we 
are to understand Ham, whose brethren Sem and 
Japhet were ? At this rate, we shall never know 
what we read : as these criticks never care what 
they say. Will it be said— this has been said 
too — that Ham was- punished in his posterity; 
when Chanaan was cursed, and his descendant* 
were exterminated? But who does not see that 
the curse, and the punishment, in this case, fell 
on Chanaan and his posterity, exclusively of the 
rest of the posterity of Ham; and were therefor^ 
the curse and punishment of the son, not of the 
father, • properly ? The descendants of Mesraim, 
another of his sons, were the Egyptians : and 
they were so far from being servants of servants 
to their cousins the Semites, that tliese were ser- 
vants of servants to them, during more than four- 
score years. Why the posterity of Chanaan was 
to be deemed an accursed race, it is easy to 
account ; and I have mentioned it just now. But i£ 
is not so easy to account, why the posterity of 
the righteous Sem, that great example of filial 
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reverence, became slaves to another branch of the 
family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to lengthen this 
tedious letter, by setting down any more of the 
contents of the history of the Bible. Your lord^ 
ship may please to call the substance of it to 
your mind, and your native candour and love of 
truth will oblige you then to confess, that these 
sacred books do not aim, in any part of them^ 
at any thing like universal chronology and 
history. They contain a very imperfect account 
of the Israefites themselves ^ of their settlement 
in the land of promise, of which, by the way, 
they never had entire, and scarce ever peaceable 
possession ; of their divisions, apostasies, repentan- 
ces, relapses, triumphs, and defeats, under the 
occasional government of their judges, and under 
that of their kings; of the Gahlean and Samari- 
tan captivities, into which they were carried by 
the kings of Assyria, and of that which was 
brought on the remnant of this people, when Jhe 
kingdom of Judah. was destroyed by those princes^ 
who governed the empire founded on the union 
of Nineveh and Babylon. These things are 
allrelated, your, lordship knows, in a very sum- 
mary and confused manner : and we learn so little 
of other nations by these accounts, that if we d^id 
not borrow some light from the traditions of other 
nations, we should scarce understand them. One 
particular observatioUj and but one, I will make 
to show what knowledge in tbehistory of mankind. 
Vol. IIL C c and 
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and in the computation of time, may be expect^ 
from these books. The Assyrians were their 
neighbours, powerful neighbours, with whom 
they had much and long to do. Of this empire 
therefore, if of any thing, we might hope to find 
some satisfactory accounts. What do we find? 
The scripture takes no notice of any Assyrian 
kingdom, till just before the time when profane 
history makes that empire t6 end. Then we 
hear of Phul, of Teglath-Phalasser, who wai 
perhaps the same person, and of Salmanaser, 
who took Samaria in the twelfth of the aera of Na- 
bonnasser, that is, twelve years after the Assyrian 
empire was no more. Senacherib succeeds to 
him, and Asserhaddon to Senacherib. What 
shall we say to this apparent contrariety ? If the 
silence of the Bible creates a strong presumption 
against the fir^t, may not the silence of profanot 
authority create some against the second Assy- 
rian monarehs ? The pains that are taken to 
persuade, that there is room enough between 
SardanapaUis and Cyrus for the second, will 
not resolve the difficulty. Something much more 
plausible may be said, but even this will be 
hypothetfcal, and liable to great contradiction. 
So that, upon the whole matter, the scriptures 
are so far from giving us light into general history, 
that they increase the obscurity even of those 
parts to which they have the nearest relation. 
We have therefore neither in profane nor in 
«5VGred authors such authentick, clear, distinct, 
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and fullaccountsof theoriginals of ancient nations, 
and of the great events of those ages that are 
commonly called the first ages, as deserve to 
go by the name of history, or as afford sufficieat 
materials for chronology and history. 

I might now proceed to observe to your lordship 
how this has happened, not only by the necessary 
consequences of human nature, and the ordinary 
course of human affairs, but by the . policy^- 
artifice, corruption, and' folly of mankind. But 
this would be to heap digression upon digression, 
and to presume too much on your patience. I 
shall therefore content myself to apply these re- 
flections on the state of ancient history to the study 
of history, and to the method to be observed ia 
it, as soon as your lordship has rested ypurself » 
little after reading, and I after writing so lo^ga 
letter. 
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LETTER IV. 

T. That there is in history sufficient authenticity to render ft 
usefuJj notwithstanding all objections to the contrary^ 

II. Of the method and due restrictions to be observed iifc 
the study of it. 

Whether the letter I now begin to write will be 
lon§ or short, I know not : but I find my memory 
is refreshed, my imagination warmed, and matter 
flows in so fast upon me, that I have not time to 
press it close. Since therefore you have pro- 
voked me to write,- you must be content to take 
what follows. 

I have observed already that we are apt natu- 
rdlly to apply to ourselves what has happened to 
other men, and that examples take their force from 
hence ; as well those which history, as those which 
experience, offers to our reflection. What we do 
tiot believe to have happened therefore, we shall 
not thus apply : and for want of the fame appli^ 
cation, such examples will not have the same 
effect. Ancient history, such ancient history 
as I have described, is quite unfit therefore in 
this respect to answer the ends that every reason-^ 
able man should propose to himself in this study; 
because such ancient history will never gain suffi- 
cient credit with any reasonable man. A tale well 
told, or a comedy or a tragedy well wrought up,i 
may have a momentary effect upon the mind, by 
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Keating the imagrnation, surprising the judgment* 
and affecting strongly the passions. The Atheni- 
ans are said to have been transported into a kind 
of mrartial phrenzy by the representation of a 
tragedy of iEschj^lus, and to have inarched luader 
this influence from the theatre to the plains of 
Marathon. These momentary impressions might 
be managed, for aught I know, in such manner 
as to contribute a little, by frequent repetitions 
of them, towards maintaining a kind of habitual 
contempt of folly, detestation of vice, and admi< 
ration of virtue in well-policed commonwealths. 
But then these impressions cannot be made, iior 
this little effect be wrought, unless the fables bear 
an appearance of truth. When they be^r this 
appearance, reason connives at the innocent fraud 
of imagination ; reason dispenses, in favour of 
probability, with those strict rules of criticism, that 
she has established to try the truth of fact: but, 
after all, she receives these fabies as fables; and as 
such only she permits imagination to make the 
most of them. If they pretended to be history, 
they would be soon subjected to another and 
more severe examination. What may have hap- 
pened, is the matter of an ingenious fable : what 
has happened, is that of an authentic history : 
the impressions which one or the other makes 
are* in proportion. When imagination grows 
lawless and wild, rambles out of the precuicts of 
nature, and tells of heroes, and giants, fairies 
and enchanters, of events and of piiaenomena 
repugnant to universal experience, to ourcletirest 
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and most distinct ideas, and to all the known laws 
of nature, reason does not connive a moment ; 
but, far from receiving such narrations as histori- 
cal, she rejects them as unworthy to be placed 
even among the fabulous. Such narrations there- 
fore cannot make the slightest momentary impres- 
sions on a mind fraught with knowledge and voi(] 
of superstition. Imposed by authority, and assist- 
ed by artifice, the delusion hardly prevails over 
common sense ; blind ignorance almost sees, and 
rash superstition hesitates : nothing less than enr. 
thusiasn^ and phrenzy can give credit to such his- 
tories, or apply such examples. Don Quixote be- 
lieved; but even Sancho doubted, 

What I have said will not be much controverted 
by any man, who has read Amadis of Gaul, or has 
examined our ancient traditions without prepo$ses« 
§ion. The truth is, the principal difference between 
them seems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of absurdities, that are invente4 
without any regard to probability, and that lay 
no claim to belief : ancient traditions are a heap 
of fables, under which some particular truths, in- 
scrutable, and therefore useless to mankind, may lie 
concealed; which have a just pretence to nothing 
more, and yet impose themselves upoi^ us, and 
become, under the venerable name of ancient 
history, the foundations of modern fables, the mate- 
rials with which so many systems of fancy have been 
erected. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their judgi» 
ments into ej^treipes, ti^eye ^^ soflie t^^at wiK 
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be ready to insist that all history is fabulous, and 
that the very best is nothing better than a 
probable tale artfully contrived, and plausibly 
told, wherein truth and falsehood are indistin- 
guishably blended together. All the instances, 
and all the commonplace arguments^ that Bayle 
and others haVe employed to establish this sort 
of Pyrrhonism, will be quoted ; and from thence 
it will be concluded, that if the pretended hisr 
tories of the first ages, and of the originals of na- 
tions, be too improbable and too ill vouched to 
procure any degree of belief, those histories 
that have been writ later, that carry a greater 
air of probability, and that boast even contempo- 
rary authority, are at leaft insufficient to gaia 
that degree of firm b^-'lief, which is necessary to 
render the study of them useful to mankind. But 
h^re that happens, which oftens happens : the 
premises are true, and the conclusion is false: be- 
cause a general axionn is established precariously 
on a certain number of partial observations. This 
matter is of consequence ; for it tends to ascer-- 
tain the degrees of assent, that we may give to 
Jiistory. 

I agree then that history has been purposely 
and systematically falsified in all ages, and that 
partiality and prejudice have occasioned both 
Volunt^try and involuntary errours even in the best. 
Let me say without offence, my lord, since I may 
gay it with truth, and am able to prove it, tliat 
ecclesiastical authority has led the way to this 
pQi'rup.tiQfl in all. ages, and all religions. How 
c c 4; monstroui 
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fnonstrojis were the absurdities that the priest- 
Jjood imposed on the ignorance and superstition 
of mankind in the Pagan world, concerning the 
originals of religions and governments, their 
institutions arid rites, their Jaws and customs ? 
'Vy hat opportunities had they for such impositions, 
while the keeping the records and collecting the 
traditions was in so many natjons the peculiar 
office of this order of men, ? A custom highly 
extolled by Josephus, but plainly liable to the 
grossest frauds, and even a temptatiot) to them. 
If the foundations of Judaism and Christianity 
have been laid in truth, yet what numberless 
fables have been invented to raise, to eml^ellish, 
and to support these structures, according to the 
interest and taste of the several architects ? Thai; 
the Jews have been guilty of this will be allowed ; 
and, to the shame of christians, if not of christr 
ianity, the fathers of one church have no right 
to throw the first stone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate systeriiatical lying ha^ been practised 
and encouraged from age to age; and among 
all the pious frauds that have been employed tp 
maintain a reverence and ^eal for their religion 
in the minds of men, this abuse pf history has been 
one of the principal and most successful; an 
evident and experimental proof, by the way, 
of wljat I have insisted upon so much, the apti- 
tude and natural tendency of higtory to form our 
opinions, and to settle our habits. This righteous 
expedient was in so much use and repute in the 
preek church, th^t one Metaphrastus wrote a 
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treatise on the art of composing holy romances. 
The fact, if I remember right, is cited by Baillet, 
in his book of the lives of the saints. He and other 
learned men of the Roman church have thought 
it of service to their cause, since the resurrection 
of letters, to detect yorae impostures, and to 
4epose, or to unniche, according to the French 
expression, now and then a reputed saint ; but 
they seem in doing this to mean no more than a 
sort of composition : they give up some fables, 
that they may defend others v^^ith greater advan- 
tage, and they nrake truth serve as a stall^ing- 
horse to errour. The same spirit that prevailed 
in the Eastern church, prevailed in the Wes- 
. tern, and prevails still. A strong proof of it ap- 
peared lately jn the country where I am. A 
sudden fury pf devotion seized the people of 
Paris for a little priest *, undistinguished during 
his life, and dubbed a saint by the Jansenists 
after his death. H^d th^ first minister bee* 
a Jansenist, the saint had been a saint still. All 
France had kept his fe3tival ; and since there 
are thousands of eye-witnesses ready to attest 
the truth of all the miracles supposed to have 
been wrought at his tomb, notwithstanding the 
discouragement which these zealpts have met 
with from the government ; we may assure our- 
selves, that these silly impostures would have 
been transmitted in all the^ solemn pomp of his- 
tory from the knaves of this age to the fools of 
jhiB next. 

^ The Abbe Paris. 

This 
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This lying spirit has gone forth from ecclesiastical 
to other historians : and I might fill many 
pages with instances of extravagant fables, that 
lave been invented in several nations, to cele- 
brate their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, 
and to make them appear illustrious in the arts 
of peace and the triumphs of war. When the 
brain is well heated, and devotion or vanity, the 
semblance of virtue or real vice, nnd, above all, 
disputes and contests, have inspired that com- 
plication of passions we term zeal, the effects 
are much the same, and l^istory becomes \ery of- 
ten a }ymg panegyrick or a lying satire; for 
different nations, or different parties in the same 
nation, belie one another without an^ respect 
for truth, as they murder one another without 
any regard to right, or sense of humanity,' Reli- 
gions zeal may boast this horrid advantage over 
civil zeal, that the effects of it have been more 
sanguinary, and the malice more unrelenting. 
In another respect they are more alike, and keep 
a nearer proportion : different religions have nol 
been quite so barbarous to one another as sects 
of the same religion ; and, in |ike manner, nation 
has had better quarter from nation, than party 
from party. But, in all these controversies, men 
have pushed their rage beyoiid their ow^n and 
their adversaries lives ; they have endeavour- 
ed to interest posterity in th^ir quarrels, and by 
rendering history subsei-vient to this wicked pur- 
pose, they have done their utmost to perpetuate 
Srcandal, and to immortahse their a^nimosity. The 
|8 ^ Heathen 
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Heathen taxed the Jews even with idolatry; the 
Jews joined with the Heathen to render Chris- 
tianity odious: but the church, who beat them 
at their own weapons during these contests, hasr 
had this further triumph over them, as well as over 
the several sects that h?ive arisen within her own 
pale : the works of those who have writ against 
her have been destroyed 5 and whatever she ad- 
vanced, to justify herself and to defame her ad- 
versaries, is preserved in her annals, and the 
writings of her doctors. 

The charge of corrupting history, in the cause 
of religion, has been always committed to the most 
famous champions, and greatest saints of each 
church ; and, if I was not more afraid of tiring 
than of scandalising your lordship, I could quote 
to you examples of modern churchmen, who 
have endeavoured . to justify foul language by 
the New Testament, and cruelty by the Old : 
nay, what is execrable beyond invagination, and 
what strikes horrour into every mind that enter- 
tains due sentiments of the Supreme Being, God 
Jjimself has been cited for rallying and insulting 
Adam after his fall. In other cases, this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and the 
tools of every party. What accusations of ido- 
latry and superstition have not been brought, 
and aggravated against the Mahometans ? Those 
wretched Christians who returned from those wars, 
so improperly called the holy wars, rumoured 
these stories about the West : and you may find, 
\fi 3oijie pf tlje old chroiiiclers and romance wri- 
ter*. 
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ters, as vv^U as poets, the Saracens called Payninis; 
tliougli surely they were much further off from. 
any suspicion of polytheism, than those who 
called them by that name. When Mahomet the 
second took Constantinople in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Mahometans began to be a little better^ 
and but a little better known, than they had been 
l>cfore,totliesepartsof the world. But their religion, 
as well as their customs and manners, was^strange- 
iy misrepresented by the Greek refugees that 
fled from the Turks : and the terrour and hatred 
which this people had inspired by the rapidity 
of their conquests, and by their ferocity, made 
all these misrepresentation? universally pass for 
truths. Many such instances may be collected 
from Maraccio's refutation of the Koran ; and 
Relandus has published a very valuable treatise 
on purpose to refute these calumnies, and to 
justify the Mahometans. Does not this, example 
incline your lordship to think, that the Heathens,' 
and the Arians, and other heretics, would not 
appear quite so absurd in their opinions, nor so 
abominable in their practice, as the ortliodox 
Christians have represented tliem ; if some Re- 
landus could arise, with the materials necessary 
to their justification in his hands ? He who re- 
flects on the circumstances that attended letters, 
from the time when Constantine, instead of unit- 
ing the characters of emperor and sovereign pon- 
tiff in himself when he became Christian, as they 
were united in him and all the other emperors in 
the Pagan systemof'goverhment, gave so much in- 
dependent 
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dependent wealth and power to the clergy, and 
the means of acquiring so much more : he who 
carries these reflections on through all the latter 
empire, and through those ages of ignomnce and 
superstition, wherein it was hard to say which was 
greatest, the tyranny of the clergy or the servility 
of the laity : he who considers the extreme seve-^ 
rity, for instance, of the laws madeby Theodosius 
in order to stifle every writing that the .orthodox 
clergy, that is, the clergy then in fasliion, dislik- 
ed ; or the character and influence of such a 
priest as Gregory called the great, who proclaim- 
ed war to all heathen learning in order to promote 
Christian verity ; and flattered Brunehault, and 
abetted Phocas : he who considers all these things, 
I say, will not be q.t a' loss to fi.nd the reasons, 
why history, both that which was writ before, 
and a great part of that which has been writ 
since the christian sera, i^ come to us so imper- • 
feet and so corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either because none were originally 
written, or because they have been lost by devas- 
tations of countries, extirpations of people, and 
other accidents in a long course of time ; or be- 
cause zeal, naalice, and policy have joined their 
endeavours to destroy them purposely ; we must 
be content to remain in our ignorance, and there 
is no great hanii in that. Secure from being 
deceived, I can submit to be uninformed. 
But when there is not a total want of memoi-ials, 
when some have been lost or destroyed, and others 

have 
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have been preserved and propagated, then we 
are in danger of being deceived : and therefore 
lie must be very* implicit indeed, who receives 
for true the history of any religion or nation, 
and much more that of any sect or party, with- 
out having the means of confronting it with 
some other history. A reasonable man will not 
be thus implicit. He will not establish the 
truth of history on single, but on concurrent 
testimony. If there be none such, he will doubt 
absolutely : if there be a little such, he will pro- 
portion his assent or dissent accordingly. A 
small gleam of light, borrowed from foreign 
anecdotes, serves often to discover a whole sys- 
tem of falshood : and even they who corrupt 
history frequently betray themselves by their 
ignorance or iiladt^ertency. Examples whereof 
1 could easily produce. Upon the whole matter, 
in all these cases we cannot be deceived essential- 
ly, unless we please; and therefore there is no 
reason to establish Pyrrhonism, that we may avoid 
the ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cases, there is less reason still to 
do so y for when histories and historical memo- 
rials abound, even those that are false serve to the 
discovery of the truth. Inspired by different 
passions, and contrived for opposite purposes, 
they contradict ; and contradicting, they con- 
vict one another. Criticism separates the ore 
from the dross, and extracts from various authors 
a series of true history, which could not have been 
found entire^ in any one of them, and will com- 
mand 
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mand our assent, when it is fornfed with judgment 
and represented witli candour. If this maybe 
done, as it has been done sometimes, with the 
help of authors who writ on purpose to deceive ; 
how much more easily and more effectually may 
it be done, with the help of those who paid a 
greater regard to truth ! In a multitude of wri- 
ters there will be always some, either incapable 
of gross prevarication fr6m the fear of being 
discovered, and of acquiring infamy while they 
seek for fame ; or else attached to truth upon 
a nobler and surer principle. It is certain that 
these, even the last of them, are fallible. Bri- 
bed by some passion or other, the former may 
venture now and then to propagate a falshood, 
or to disguise a truth; like the painter that drew 
in profile, as Lucian says, the picture of a prince 
that had but one eye. Montague objects to the 
memorials of du Bellay, that though the gross 
of the facts be truly related, yet these authors 
turned every thing they mentioned to the advan- 
age of their master, and mentioned nothing which 
could not be so turned. The old fellow's words 

are worth quoting. De contourner le juge- 

" xnent des evenemens souvent contre raison k 
** notre avantage, & d'obmettre tout cequ'il y 
•« a de chatouilleux en la vie de leur maistre, 
*' ils en font mestier.'' These, and sucii as these, 
deviate occasionally and voluntarily from truth ; 
but even they who are attached to it the most 
religiously may slide sometimes into involuntary 
crrour. In matters of history we prefer very justly 
- contemporary 
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contemporary authority ; and yet contemporary 
authors are the most Hable to be warped from 
the straight rule of truth, in writing on subjects 
which have affected them strongly, " et quorum 
" pars magna fuerunt." I am so persuaded of this 
from what 1 have felt in myself, and observed in 
others, that iflife and health enough fall to my share, 
and I am able to finish what I meditate, a kind of 
history, from the late queen's accession to the 
throne to the peace of Utrecht, therewill be no 
materials that I shall examine more scrupulously 
and severely, than, those of the time when the 
events to be spoken of were in transaction. But 
though the writers of these two sorts, both of 
whom pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admits, arefalhble; yet 
this fallibility will not be sufficient to give colour 
to Pyrrhonism. Where their sincerity as to fact 
is doubtful, we strikeout truth by the confrontation 
of different accounts: as we strike but sparks of 
fire by the collision of flints and steeL Where 
their judgments are suspicious of partiality, we 
may judge for ourselves ;or adopt their judgments 
after weighing them with certain grains of allow- 
ance. A little natural sagacity will proportion 
these grains according to the particular circum-^ 
stances of the authors, or their general characters; 
for even these influence. Thus Montague pre- 
tends, but he exaggerates a little, that Guicciar- 
din nowhere ascribes any one action to a virtuous, 
but every one to a vicious principle. Something 
like this has been reproached to Tacitus: and, 
20- notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding all the sprightly loose observa^ 
ti{>ns of Montague in one of his essays, where he 
labours to prove the -contrary, read Plutarch's 
comparisons in what km^^uage. you please, I am 
of Bodin's mind, you will perceive they were 
made by a Greek. In short, my lord, the favour* 
able opportunities of corrupting history have 
been often interrupted and are now over in so 
many countries, that truth penetrates even into 
those where lying continues still to be part of the 
policy ecclesiastical and civil ; or where, to say 
the best we can say, truth is never suffered to ap- 
pear, till she has passed through hands, out of 
which she seldom returns entire and undefiled. 

But it is time I should conclude this head^ 
tinder which I have touched some of those reasons 
that show the folly of endeavouring to establish 
universal Pyrrhonism in matters of history, because 
there are few histories without some lies, and 
none without some mistakes ; and that prove the 
body of history which we possess, since ancient 
memovials have been so critically examined, and 
modern Memorials have been so multiplied, to 
contain in it such a probable series of events, 
easily distinguishable from the improbable^ as 
force the assent of every man who is in his senses^ 
and are therefore sufficient to answer all the pur- 
poses of the study of history. I might have ap- 
pealed perhaps, without entering into the argu* 
meint at all, to any man of candour, whether 
his doul>ts concerning the truth of history have 
hindered him from applying the examples he 1ms 

Vol. III. D u me^ 
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met with in it, and from judging of the present* 
and sometimes of the future, by the past ? 
Whether he has not been tauclied with reverence 
and admiration, at the virtue and wisdom of 
some men, and of sortie ages ; and whether he 
has not felt indignation and contempt far others? 
Whether Epaminondas or Phocion, for instance, 
the Decii, or the Scipios, have not raised in hfe 
mind a flame of publick spirit, and private virtue ? 
and whether he has not shuddered with horrour 
at the proscriptions o^f Marius and Sylla, at the 
treachery of Theodotus and Achillas, and at the 
consummate cruelty of an infant king ? " Qui* 
" non contra Marii arma, et coutra SyHse pro- 
** scriptionem concitatur? Quis non Theodoto, 
" et Achillas, et ipsi puero, non puerile auso 
" facinus, infestus est ?" If all this be a digres- 
sion therefore, your lordship will be so good as 
to excuse it. 

II. What has been sai d concerning the multr- 
plicity of histories, and of historical memorials^ 
wherewitTi our libraries abound since the resur^ 
rection of letters happened, and the art of print- 
ing began, puts me in mind of another general 
rule, that ought to be observed by every man 
who intends to make a real improvement, and to 
become wiser as well as better, by the study of 
history. I hinted at this rule in a former letter, 
where I said that we should neither grope in 
the dark, nor wander in the light. History 
must have a certain degree of probability and 
authenticity^ or the examples we find in it will 

not 
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not carry a force sufficient to make due impres- 
sions on our minds, nor to illustrate nor to 
strengthen the precepts of philosophy and the 
rules of good policy. But besides, when histo- 
ries have this necessary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much discernment to be employed 
in the choice and the use tve make of them. 
Some are to be re^d, some are to be studied ; 
and some may be neglected entirely, not 
only w^ithout detriment, but with advantage. 
Some are the proper objects of one man's 
curiosity, some of another's, and some of all 
men's ; but all history is not an object of 
curiosity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly, and absurdly makes it so, indul- 
ges a sort of canine appetite: the curiosity 
©f one, like the hunger of the other, devours 
ravenously and without distinction whatever falls 
in it's way ; but neither of them digests. They 
heap crudity upon crudity, and nourish and 
improve nothing but their distemper. Some such 
characters I have known, though it is not the 
most common extreme into which men are apt 
to fall. One of thetn I knew in this country. 
He joined, to ^ more than athletic strength of 
body, a prodigious memory; and to both a pro- 
digious industry. He had read almost constantly 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years; and had heaped together a^' 
much learning as could be crowded into a head. 
In the course of my acquaintance with him, I con* 
D p 2 * suited 
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suited him once or twice, not oftener; (or f 
found this mass of learning of as little use tome 
as to the owner. The^ man was eommunicative- 
enough ; but nothing was distinct in his miud. 
How Gould it be otherwise ^ he had never spared 
time ta think, aU was employed in reading. His^ 
reason had not the merit of common mechanism. 
When you press a watch or pull a clock, they 
answer your question with phecision ; for they 
Fepeat exactly the hour of the day, and tell your 
neither moFe nor less tlmn you desire to know^ 
But iffhen you asked this man a question, he 
overwhelmed you by pouring forth all that the 
several terms or words of your question recalled 
to his memory: and if he omitted any thing,, 
it was that very thing to which the sense of the 
whole question should have led him and confined 
him. To ask him a question, was to wind up 
a spring in Ws memory, that rattled on with vast 
rapidity, and coninsed noise, till the force of it 
was spent: and you went av/ay with all the 
noise in your ears, stunned and uninformed., I 
never left him that I was not ready to say to him^ 
•* Dieu vous fa&se la grace de devenir moins* 
" savant !" a wish that la? Mothe le Vayer men- 
tions upon some occasion or other, and that he 
would^ave dons well to have applied to-liimself 
upon many. 

He who reads with discernment and choice,, 
will acquire less learning, but more knowledge: 
and at this knowledge is collected witii design*^ 
iK\ aadf 
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and cultivated with art and method, i£ will be 
nt all times of immediate and ready wsq to him- 
self and others. 

Thus .useful arms in magazines we place,. 
All tanged in order ;- and disposM with grace : 
!Nor thus alone the curicms eye to please ; 
But to be founds whea need requires, with ease. 

You remember the verses, my lord, in oiir friend's 
Essay on Criticism, which was the work of his 
childhood almost ; but is such a monument of 
good sense and poetry ats no other, Uiat I know, 
lias raised in his riper years. 

He who reads without this discernment .and 
choice, and, like Bodin's pupil, resolves to read 
all, will not have time, no nor capacity neither, 
to do any tiling else. He will not be able to 
think, without which it is impertinent to read^ 
nor to act, without which it is impertinent to 
think. He will as>senible materials with much 
pains, and purchase them at much expenset 
and have neither leisure nor skill to frame them 
into proper scantlings, or to prepare them for 
use. To what purpose should he husband hi3 
time, or learn architecture? he has no design 
to build. But then to what purpose all these 
quarries of stone, all these mountains of sand 
and lime, aJl these forests of oak and deal? 
*^ Magno impendio temporum, magna alienarum 
<* aurium molestia, laudatio haec constat, O 
«« hominem literatum! Simus hoc titulo rusti- 
<< ciore contentji O virum bonura!" We may 
P D 3 »<ldt 
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add, and Seneca might have added in his own 
style, and according to thp manners and characr 
ters of his own age, another title as rustick, anjL 
as little in fashion, " O yirum sapientia sua sim-^ 
" plicem, et simplicitate sua sapientem ? O viruin 
" utilem sibi, suis, reipublicag, et humano ge- 
" neri !*' I have said perhaps already, but uq 
matter, it cannot be repeated too often, that the 
drift of all philosophy, and of all political specur 
lations, ought to be the making us better mea 
and better citizens. Those studies, which have 
110 intention toward improving our moral cha- 
racters, have no pretence to be styled philoso- 
phical. ** Quis est enim," says Tully in his 
Offices, ^* qui nullis officii praeceptis, tradendis, 
^^ philosophum se audeat dicere f " Whatever 
political speculations, instead of preparing us 
to be useful to society, and to promote the hapr 
piness of mankind, are only.systems for gratifying 
private ambition, and promoting private interests 
at the publick expense ; all such, I say, deserve 
to be burnt, and the authors of them to starve, 
like Machiavel, in a jail. 
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LETTER V. 

i. The great use of history, properly so called, as distin- 
guished from the writings of mere annalists and anti- 
quaries. 

JI. Greek and Roman historians; 

III. Some idea of a complete history. 

{V* Further cautions to be observed in this study^ and the 
regulation ot it according to the different professions and 
situations of men: above ajl, the use to be made of it (1) 
by divines, and (2) by those who are called to the service 
of their eountry. 

I Remember my last letter ended abniptly, and 
a long interval has since passed: sa that the 
thread I had then spun has slipped from me. I 
will try to recover it, and to pursue the task 
your lordship has obliged me to continue. Be- 
side the pleasure of obeying your orders, it is 
likewise of some advantage to myself, to recollect 
my thoughts, and resume a study in which I was 
conversant formerly. For nothing can be more 
true than that saying of Solon reported by Plato, 
tliough Censured by him, impertinently enough, 
in one of his wild books of laws. — " A^sidue addi- 
^^ scens, ad senium venio." The truth is, the 
most knowing man, iu the course of the longest 
life, will have always much to learn, and the 
wisest and best much to improve. This rule will 
hold in the knowledge and improvement to be 
acquired by the study of history v and therefore 
D p 4 cvea 
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even he who has gone to this school in his youth 
should not neglect it in his age. " I read in 
" Livy/' says Montagne, " what another man 
^^ does not : and Plutarch read there what I do 
*^ not." Just so the same man may read at fifty 
what he did not read in the same hook at five and 
twenty: at least I have found it so, by my own 
experience, on many occasions. 

By comparing, in this study, the experience 
of other men and other ages with our own, we 
improve both : we analyse, as it were, philoso- 
phy. We reduce all the abstract speculations of 
ethicks, and all the general rules of humafi policy, 
to their first principles. With these advantages 
every man may, though few men do, advance 
daily toward those ideas, those increated essences 
a Platonist would say, which no human creature 
can reach in practice, but in the nearest approach- 
es to whieh the perfection of our nature consists ; 
because every approach of this kind renders a 
man better 2i.nd wiser, for himself, for his family, 
for the little community of his own country, and 
for the great community of the world. Be not 
surprised, my lord, at the order in which I place 
these objects. Whatever order divines and mo- 
ralists, who contemplate the duties belonging to 
these objects, may place them in, this is the 
order they hold in nature: and I have always 
thought that we might lead ourselves and others 
to private virtue, more effectually by a due ob- 
servation of this order, than by any of those sub-, 
lima refinements that pervert it. 
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Self-loye but serves the virtuous mind to wake ; 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
. Friend, parent, neighbour, first it vriJl embrace. 
His country next, and next all humsin race. 

So sings our friend Pope, my lord, and so I 
believe. So I shall prove too, if I mistake not, 
in an epistle I am about to write to him, in order 
to complete a set that were writ some years 
ago: 

A man of my age, who returns to the study 
of history, has n^ time to lose, because he has • 
little to live: a man of your lordship's age has no 
time to lose, because he has much to do. For 
different reasons therefore the same rules will suit us^ 
Neither of us must grope in the dark, neither of 
MS must wander in the light. I have done the 
first formerly a good deal ; " ne verba mihi da- 
•* rentur; ne aliquid esse, in hac recoqdita an-- 
** tiquitatis scfentia, magni ac secreti boni judi- 
^ caremus.*' If you take my word, you will 
throw none of your time away in the same 
manner: and I shall have the less regret for that 
which I have mispent, if I persuade you to has- 
ten down from the broken traditions of antiquity 
to the more entire as well as more authentick 
histories of ages more modern. In the study of 
these we shall find many a complete series of 
events, preceded by a deduction of their immedi- 
ate and remote causes, related in their full ex- 
tent, and accompanied with such a detail of cirr 
l^amst^nceS;, and characters, as xpay transport 
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the attentive reader back to the very time, make 
liiin a party to the councils, and an aetor in the 
whole scene of afl'airs. Such draughts as these, 
either found in history or extracted by our own 
application from it, and such alone, are truly 
mseful. Thus history becomes what she ought 
to be, and what she has .been sometimes called, 
*' magistra vitae," the mistress, like philosophy, of 
laiman life. If she is not this, 3he is at best 
•* nuntia vetnstatij?/' the gazette of antiquity, 
or a dry register of useless anecdotes. Sqetonius 
fiitys that Tiberius used to inquire of the grammar 
rians, " quae mater Hecubas ? quod Aphilles no-^ 
^^ men inter virgines fuisset ? quid Syrenes can-r 
••tare sint solitae ?" Seneca mentions certain 
Greek authors, who examined very accurately 
whether Anacreon loved wine or women best, 
whether Sappho was a conimon whore, with otheF 
points of equal importance; and I make no 
doubt but that a man, better acquainted than I 
have the honour to be with the learned persons 
of our own country, might find some who have 
discovered several anecdotes concerning the 
giant Albion, concerning Samothes the son, or 
Brito the grandson of Japhet, and concerning 
Brutus who led a colony into our Island after the 
siege of Troy, as the others repeopled it after 
the deluge. But ten millions of such anecdotes 
as these, though they were true ; and complete 
authentick volumes of Egyptian orChaldes^n, of 
Greek or Latin, of Gallick or British, of French or 
Saxon records, woijld be qf no value in my s^nse, 
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because of no use toward our improvement in wis-, 
dom and virtue; if they contained nothing more 
than dynasties and genealogies, and . a bare 
mention of remarkable events in the order of 
time, like journals, chronological tables, or dry 
and meagre annals. 

I say the same of all those modern composU 
tions in which we find rather the heads of history;, 
than any thing tiiat deserves to be called history. 
Their authors are either abridgers or compilers, 
The first do neTlher honour to themselves, nor 
good to mankind 5 for surely the abridger is in a 
form below the translator; and thpbook, at least 
the,bistory, that wants to be abridged, does not 
deserve to be read. They have done anciently 
a great deal of hurt by substituting many a bad 
book in the place of a good one ; and by giving 
occasion to men, who contented themselves 
with extracts and abridgments, to neglect, and 
through thdr neglect to lose, the invaluable 
originals : for ^vhicli reason I curse Constantino 
Porpbyrogenetes as heartily as I do Gregory. 
The second are of some use, as far as they contri- 
bute to preserve pubhck acts, and dates, and the 
memory of great events. But they who are thus 
employed have seldom the means of knowing 
those private passages on which all publick trans- 
actions depend, and as seldom the skill and the 
talents necessary to put what they do know 
well together : they cannot see the working of 
the mine, but their industry collects the matter 
that is thrown out. It is the business^ or it 
should be SO;, of others to separate the pure ofe 
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from the dross, to stamp it into coin, and to en* 
rich, not encumber mankind. When there are 
none suffipient to this t^sk, there may be anti- 
quaries, and there may be journalists or annal- 
ists, but there are no historians. > 

It is worth while to observe the progress, that 
the Romans and the Greeks made toward his- 
tory. The Romans had journalists or annalists 
from the very beginning of their $tate. In the 
sixth century, or very near it at soonest, they 
began to have antiquaries, asd some attempts 
were made towards writing of history. I call 
these first historical productions attempts only or 
essays: and they were no pnore, neither among 
the Romans, nor among the Greeks. ^* Grasci 
*' ipsi sic initio scriptitarunt ut noster Cato, ut 
*^ Pictor, utPiso." It is Antony, not the triumvir, 
my lord,buthis grandfather the famous orator, who 
says this in the second book of TuUy De Oratore : 
he ^dds afterward, " Itaque qualis apud Grascos 
^* Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, alijque per- 
** multi, talis uoster Cato, et Pictor, et Piso." I 
know that Antony speaks here strictly of defect 
of style and want of oratory. They were, " tan- 
*^ tummodo narratores, non exorn^tores," as he 
expresses himself: but as they wanted Jtyle and 
ikiil to write in such a manner ^s might an- 
swer all the ends of history, so they wanted ma- 
terials. Pherecydes writ something about Iphi- 
genia, and the festivals of Bacchiis, Hellanicus 
was a poetical historian, and Acw&ilaivs graved 
|[enaaIogies oo platen of brass, Fiictor, wjio is 
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called by Livy " scriptorum antiquissimus,'* pub- 
lished, I think, some short annals of his awn time. 
Neitl>er he nor Piso could have sufficient mate- 
rials for tl>e history of Rome ; nor Cato, I pre-, 
sume, even for the antiquities of Italy. The 
Romahs, with the other people of that country, 
were then just rising out erf barbarity, and grow- 
ing acquainted with letters ; for those that the 
Grecian colonies might bring into Sicily, . and 
the southern parts of Ital}^ spread little, or lasted 
Kttle, and made in the whole no figure. And 
whatever learning, might have flourished among 
the ancient Etrurians, which was perhaps at most 
nothing better than augury, and divination, and 
superstitious rites, which were admired and cul- 
tivated in ignorant ages, even that was almost 
entirely worn out of memory. Pedants, who 
would impose all the traditions of the' four first 
ages of Rome for authentick history, have insisted 
much on cectain annals, of which mention is 
made in the very pla;*e I have just now quoted. 
" Ab initio rerum Romanarum," says the same 
interlocutor," usque ad P. Mncium pontificem 
" maximum, res omnes singulorum annorum 
«* mandabat literis pontifex maxiraus, efFerebat* 
'* que in album, et proponebat tabulam domi^ 
•* potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi; iidem- 
•' que etiam nunc "annales maximi Dominant ur.'* 
But, my lord, be pleased to take notice,, that the 
very distinction I make is made here between a 
bare annalist and an historian : " erat historia 
** nihil aliudj,'* in these early days, " nisi annali- 
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^* lun confectlo." Take notice likewise, by the M^sy^ 
that Livy, whose particular application it had 
been to search into this matter, affirms positively, 
that the greatest part of all pnblick and private 
monuments, among which he specifies these very 
annals, had been destroyed in the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites Clodius for the 
same assertion, in the life of Numa Pompilius. 
Take notice, in the last place, of that which is 
more immediately to our present purpose. These 
annals could coiitain nothing more than short 
minutes or memorandums hung up in a table at 
the pontilFs house, like the rules of the game in 
a billiard-room, aud much such history as we 
have in the epitomies prefixed to the books of Livy 
or of any other historian, in lapidary inscriptions, 
or in some modern almanacks. Materials for history 
they w^ere no doubt, but scanty and insufficient 5 
such as those ages could produce when writing 
and reading were accomplishments so uncommon, 
that the praetor was directrJ by law, " clavum 
*' pangere,'' to drive a nail into the door of a 
temple, that the number of years might be reck- 
oned by the number of nails. Such in short as 
we havo in mowkish annalists, and other an- 
cient chroniclers of nations now in being: but 
not such as can entitle the authors of them to 
be called historians, nor can enable others to 
write history in that fajness in which it must be 
written to become a lesson of ethicks and politicks 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their infancy : 
aod the few passages of that time, which they 
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retain, are not such as deserved most to be re-. 
membered ; but such as, being most proportioiieil 
to that age, made the strongest impressions oa 
their minds. In those nations that preserve their 
dominion long, and grow up to manhood, tiie 
elegant as well as the necessary arts and sciences 
are improved to some degree of perfection; and 
history, that was at first intended only to record 
the names, or perhaps the general characters of 
some famous men, and to transmit in gress 
the remarkable events of every age to posterity, 
is raised to answer another, and a nobler end. 

, II. Thus it happened among the Greeks, but 
much more among the Romans, notwithstanding 
the prejudices in favour of the former, even among 
the latter. I have sometimes thought that Vir- 
gil might havejustly ascribed to his countryme*» 
the praise of writing history better, as well as that 
of affording the noblest subjects for it, in those 
famous verses *, where the different excellencies 
«f the two nations are so finely touched : but he . 
would have weakened perhaps by lengthening, and 
have flattened the climax. Open Herodotus, 
you are entertained by an agreeable; story-teller, 
who me^it to entertain, and nothing more. Read 

* Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera. 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus j 
Orabunt causas melius : coelique meatus 
Describent radio^ et surgentia sidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
Hai tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere sUbjecti*, et debellare superbos. 

Thi:cydides 
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Thucydides or Xenophon, you are taught indeed 
as well as entertaiaed : and the statesman or the 
general, the philosopher or the orator, speaks 
to you in every page. They wrote on subjects 
on which they were well informed, and they 
treated them fully : they maintained the dignity 
of history, and thought it beneath them to vamp 
up old traditions, like the writers of their age and 
country, and to be the trumpeters of a Ij^ing 
antiquity. The Cyropaedia of Xenophon may 
be objected perhaps ; but if he gave it for a 
romance, not a history, as he might for aught 
we can tell, it is out of the case : and if he gave 
it for a historj^ not a romance, I should prefer 
his authority to that of Herodotus, or any other of 
his countrymen. But however this might be, 
and whatever merit we may justly ascribe to 
, these two writers, who were almost single in 
their kind, and who treated but small portions 
of history ; certain it is in general, that the levity 
as well as loquacity of the Greeks made them 
incapable of keeping up to the true standard of 
history: and even Polybius and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus must bow to the great Roman 
authors. Many principal men of that common- 
wealth wrote memorials of their own actions 
and their own times: Sylla, Csesar, Labienus, 
Pollio, Augustus, and others. What writers of 
memorials, what compilers of the materia his- 
torica were these ! What genius was necessary 
to finish up the pictures, that such masters had 
Sketched ! Rome alForded men that were equal 
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to the taski Let the remains, the precious r^^^ 
!n ;; iSj of Sallust, of Livy, and of Tacitul, wit- 
ness this truth. Whea Tacitus wrote, even the 
uppenraiices of virtue had been long proscribed^ 
aad tas^^e was gifown corrupt as well as manners^ 
Yet history preserved her integrity and her lustr^w 
Slie preserved them i,n the writings of some whon^ 
Tacitus mentions, in none perhaps cnote than hii| 
own ;. every Hue of which outweighs whole pages 
of such a rhetor as Famianus Strada. I singly 
him out among the moderns, becaui^e be had 
the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and 
to wrijte history himself: and your lordship will 
forgive this short excursion in honour of m 
favourite author. 

What a school of private and publick virtue 
had been opened to us at the resurrectiwi of 
learning, if the latter historians of the Romaa 
commonwealth, aud the first of the succeeding 
monarchy, had come down to us entire? Th© 
few that are come down, though brokexi and im- 
perfect, compose the best body of history that 
we have, nay the only body of ancient history that 
deserves to be an object of study. It fails us 
indeed most at that remarkable and fatal period^ 
wlxere our r^usonable curiosity is raised the high* 
est. Livy employed five and forty books ta 
bring his history doWn to the end of the six^i 
c^itury, and the breaking, out of the third Punick | 
war: but he employ^ed ninety five to bring it dowi^ \ 
from thence to the death of Drusus; tliat is^ 
through the course of one hundred and tweiitjf \ 
or tlKrty yeai^8» Apj^an^ Dion Cassii^v an^ other^l 
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Tiay even Plutarch included, make us but poor 
amends for what is lost of Livy. Among all the ad- 
ventitious helps b}' which we endeavour to sup- 
ply this loss in some degree, the best are those 
which we find scattered up and down in the 
works of Tully. His Orations, particularly, 
und his Letters, contain many curious anecdotes 
and instructive reflections, concerning the in- 
trigues and machinations that were carried on 
against liberty, from Catiline's conspiracy to 
Caesar's. The state of the government, the con- 
stitution and temper of the several parties^ and 
the characters of the principal persons who 
figured at that time on the publick »tage, are to be 
seen there in a stronger and truer Hght than they 
would have appeared perhaps if he had writ pur- 
posely on this subject, and even in those memo- 
rials which he somewhere promises Atticus to 
write. " Excudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, 
,M quod lateat in thesauris tuis.'* He would hard- 
er have unmasked in such a work, as freely as 
m familiar occasional letters, Pompey, Cato, 
Brutus, nay himself; the four men of Rome, on 
tvhose praises he dwelt with the greatest com- 
placency. The age in which Livy flourished abound- 
ed with such materials as these : they were fresh, 
-they were authentick ; it was easy to procure them, 
it was safe to employ them. How he did emiploy 
them in executing the seconji part of his design, 
vWe may judge by his execution of the first : 
and, lown to yourlorcisliip,! should be glad to 
exchange, if it were possible, what we have 
•f this histtry for what we have not. Would 
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you not be glad, my lord, to see, in one stupen^ 
dous draught, the whole. progress of that govern- 
ment from liberty to servitude ? the whole series 
of causes and effects, apparent and real, publick 
and private ? those which all men saw, and all 
good men lamented and opposed at the time; 
and those which were so disguised to the prejudices, 
to the partialities of a divided people, and even 
to the corruption of mankind, that many/did 
not, and that many could pretend they did not, 
discern them, till it was too late to resist them ? I 
am sorry to say it, this part of the Roman story 
would be not only more curious and more authentick 
than the former, but of more immediate and more 
important application to the present state of Bri- 
tain. But it is lost : the loss is irreparable, and 
your lordship will not blame me for deploring it. * 
III. They who set up for scepticism may 
not regret the loss of such a history: but this 
I will be bold to assert to them, that a history 
must be writ on this plan^ and must aim at Idast 
at these perfections, or it will answer sufficient- 
ly none of the intentions of history. That it 
will not answer sufficiently the intention I have 
insisted upon in these letters, that of instructing 
posterity by the example of former ages, is mani- 
fest : and I think it is as manifest, that a his- 
tory cannot be said even to relate faithfully, and 
inform us truly, that does not relate fully, and 
inform us of all that is necessary to make a true 
judgment concerning the matters contained in 
it. Naked facts, without the causes thtit pro- 
EB 2 <* duced 
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ducfid them, and, tbe circnmstances th^t apcoqir 
p^anied them, arq not sufficient to chara,cterise 
actions or counsels. ITie njce degrees of wisr 
dptfi and of folly, of virtue aind of vice, will not 
only be undiscoverable in them ; but we must 
be very often unable to determine under which 
of these characters they fall in general. The 
sqepticks I am speaking of are therefore guilty 
of this absurdity : tlie nearer a history come$ 
tp the true idea of history, the better it informs 
and the more it instructs us, the more worthy 
tp be rejectf^d it appears tp them. I have said 
and allowed enough to content any reasonable 
man about the uncertainty of history, I have 
owned that the best are defective, and I will 
giedd in this place an observation, which did not,^ 
I think, occur to me before. Conjecture is not 
always distinguished perhaps as it ought to he > 
so that an ingenious writer may sometimes do 
Very innocently, what a maliciqui^ writef doe'f 
very criminally as often as he. dares, and a§ his 
malice requires it : he may account for evept?, 
after they have happened, by a system of cansea 
and conduct that did not really produce th^jn, 
though it might possibly or even probably have, 
produced them. But this observatix^n^ lils;e seve- 
ral others, becoo^es a reason for exajniping apd 
comparing authorities, and fpr preferring some, 
not for rejecting all. Davila, a noblp historian 
surely, and one whom I should not scruple to 
confess equal in ma,uy respects to Liyy, as I should; 
iipt spruple to prefer his couutryoj^n GuiccKjjrdiix 
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to Yhttcydldes in ievery respect; Davila, my 
lord, ^ag accu£>ed, from the first publication of 
his history, or d,t least was suspected, of too much 
refmeftrent and 'isubtlety, in developing the secret 
motives of act iohs, in laying the causes of events 
too deep, and deducing them often through a 
sertes of progression too complicated, and too 
artistly Wfougltt. But yet the suspicious per. 
son, tvho should reject this historian upon such 
general jnducetnents as these, would have no 
grace to Oppose his suspicions to the authority 
of the first duke of Epernon, who had been an 
actor, and a principal actor too, in many of the. 
scenes that pavija recites. Girard, secretary 
to this duke, and no contemptible biographer, 
f elattes, that this history came down to the place 
Mlere the old man resided in Ga^cony, a little 
before his death ; that he read it to him, that the 
duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it, 
and seemed only su^p^^sed by what means the 
author could be so well informed of the most secret 
colihcirs arid measures of those times.- 

iV. 1 have faid enough on this head, and your 
lordship may be induced perhaps, by what I 
have said, to think with me, that such histories 
as these, whether ancient or modern, deserve 
alone to be studied. Let us leave the ci*eduIous 
tearned to write history without materials, or to 
rtudy those who do so; to wrangle about ancient 
ttaditiOhsis ^nd to ring different changes on the 
ftame set of b^Hs. Let us leave the scepticks^ 
\ti modern a$i well as ancient history, to triumph 
£ « ^ ia 
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in the notable discovery of the ides of one month 
mistaken fof the calends of another, or in the various 
dates and contradictory circumstances which 
they find in weekly gazettes and monthly mercu- 
ries. While they are thus employed, your lord- 
ship and I will proceed, if you please, to consider 
more closely, than we have yet done, the rule 
mentioned above; that, I mean, of using dis- 
cernment and choice in the study of the most 
authentick history, that of not wandering in the 
light, which is as necessary as that of not groping 
in the dark. 

Man is the subject of every history; and to 
know him well, we must see him and consider 
him, as history aloiie can present him to us, in 
every age, in every country, in every state, in 
life and in death. History therefore of all kinds, 
of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in short all history, that descends to a 
sufficient detail of hurpan actions and characters, 
is useful to bring us acquainted with our species, 
nay, with ourselves. To teach and to inculcate 
• the general principles of virtue, and the general 
rules of wisdom' and good policy, which result 
from such details of actions and Characters, comes 
for the most part, and always should come, ex- 
pressly arid directly into the design of those who 
are capable of giving such details; and therefore 
While they narrate as historians, they hint often 
ias philosophers -, they put into our hands, as it 
were, on every proper occasion, the end of a 
iplew, that serves to remiad us of searching, and 
?6 ' tQ 
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to guide us in the search of that truth, which t;hQ 
example before us either- estabhslies or illustrates. 
If a writer neglects this part, " we are able howevei? 
to supply his neglect by our own attention andt. 
industry: and when he gives us a good history 
of Peruvians or Mexicans, of Chinese or Tartars^ 
of Muscovites or Negroes, we may blame him, 
but we must blame ourselves much more, if we 
do not make it a good lesson of philosophy. This 
being the general use of history, it is not to be 
neglected. Every one may make it, who is ablq 
to read and to reflect on what he reads : and every 
one who makes it will find in his degriee the 
benefit, that arises from an early acquaintance 
contracted in this manner with mankind. We 
are not only passengers or sojourners in this world, 
but we are absolute strangers at the first steps 
we make in it, Our guides are often ignorant, 
often unfaithful. By this map of the countrj^ 
>vhich history spreads before us, we may learn, 
if we please, to guide ourselves. In ourjourjiey 
through it, we are beset on every side. We are 
besieged sometimes even in our strongest holds, 
Terrours and temptations, conducted by the pas? 
$ions of other men, assault us; £^nd our pwn 
passions, that correspond v^ith these, betray us. 
History is a collection of the jquruals of those 
who have travelled through the same country, 
and been exposed to the same accidents : and 
their good and their ill success are equalfy instruc- 
tive. In this pursuit of knowledge an immense 
field is opened to us: general histories, sacred 
. E E 4 and 
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ftnd profane ; the histories of particular countries, 
particular events, particular orders, particular 
men; memorials, anecdotes, travels, But we^ 
jnust not ramble in this field without discernment 
dr choice, nor eveji with these must we ramble 
too long. 

As to the ohoipe of authors, who have writ otj 
irtl these various subjects, so much has been said 
by learned u^en concernino^ all those that deserve 
attention, and their several characters are so well 
^established, that rt would be a sort of pedantick 
afibctation tq lead your lordship through so volur 
tninous, and at the same timp so easy, a detail. I 
pass it over therefore ip order to observe, that as 
soon as we have taken this general view of man-? 
kind, and of the course of human affairs in diflerent 
ages and different parts of the world, we ought 
to apply, and, the sliortnessi of human jife con^ 
Bidered, to confine ourselves almost entirely, in 
Dur stu4y of history, tp such histories as have an 
immediate relation to our professions, or to our 
yauH and situation in the society to which we be* 
long. Let me instance in the profession of divi- 
nity, as the noblest and the most important. 

(l.) I have paid so much concerning the share 
which divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of history, that I should have anathe- 
mas; prpnounced against me^^ no doubt, in tlie 
east and the west, hy the dairo, the mufli, ancl 
the pope, if the^e letter? were submitted to epcle- 
§iastical censure ; for sqrely, my lord, the clergy 
l^aye a better title, tfjanttesQiw pf Apo^o, to b§ 
»8 CjOlea 
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called ** genus irritabile vatura/' What would it 
be, if I went about to show, how many of the 
christian clergy abuse, by misrepresentation and 
false qiiotatioii, the history they can no longer 
corrupt ? And yet this task would not be, even 
to me, a hard one. But as I mean to speak ia 
thfs place of christian divines alone, so I mean to 
sspeak of such of them particularly as may he 
called divines wHliout any sneer ; of such of them^ 
for some such I think there are, as believe 
themselves, and would have' mankind believe; 
not for temporal but spiritual interest, not for 
the tsake of the clergy, but for the sake of tmn* 
1»nd. Now it has been long matter of astonish^ 
pient io me, how liuch persote as these could 
take so much silly pains to establish myster}^ on 
tnetaphysicks, revelation on philosophy, and 
matters of fact on abstract reasoning? A religion 
founded on the authority of a divine mission, 
tronfirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals 
io facts: and the facts must be proved as all 
other facts that pass for authentick are proved; 
for faith, so reasonable after this proof, is absurd 
l)efore it, If they are thus proved, the religion 
will prevail without the assistance of so much 
profound reasoning : if they are not thus proved, 
the authority of it will sink in the world even with 
thii? assistance. The divines objfect in their dis- 
unites with atheistsj and they object very justly, 
tJiat these men require improper proofs; proofe 
that are not suited to the nature of the subject, 
W4tb«»V»viltbftt 9Heb proofe »re a9tlumished. 
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But what then do they mean, to fall into th^ 
same absurdity themselves in their disputes with 
theists, and to din improper proofs in ears that 
are open to proper proofs? The matter is of 
great moment, my lord, and I make no excuse 
for the zeal which obliges me to. dwell a little on 
it. A serious and honest application to the 
study of ecclesiastical history, and every part, of 
profane histpry and chronology relative to it, i? 
incumbent on such reverend persons asi are here 
spokenof, on a double account: because history 
alone can furnish the proper proofs, thatthe reliv 
gion they teach is of God ; and because the unfair 
manner, in which these proofs have been arid are 
daily furnishedj^, creates prejudice^, and give^ 
advantages against Christianity, that require to be 
lemoved^ No scholar will dare tp deny, that 
false history, as well as sham miracles, has b^eu 
employed to prc^fig^tte (^Christianity fqrmei^Iyj 
and whoever examines the writers of our owi;i 
age will findthe same abuse of history continued. 
Many and many instances of this j^buse might 
]>e produced. It is grown into custoo?, writers 
copy one another, and the mistake thg^t was 
committed, or the falshood that was invented 
by one, is adopted by hundreds* 
! Abbaide says in his famous book, that the 
,Go3pel of Sainfc M?itthew is cited by Clemen$j 
bishop of Rome, a. disciple of the apostles i that 
;Barnabas cites it in his epistle: that Ignatius 
and Polycarp receive it;, and that the same 
fathers, thiit give testimony for Matthew^ give 
' "'^ \ ' ' ' •'/■"• it 
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it likewise for Mark. Nay your lordship will find, 
I believe, that the present bishop of London, in 
his third pastoral letter, speaks to the same effect. 
I wili not trouble you nor myself with any more 
instances of the same kind. Let this, which 
occurred to me as I was writing, suffice. It 
may well suffice; for 1 presume the fact advanced 
by the minister and the bishop is a mistake. If 
the fathers of the first century do mention some, 
passages that are agreeable to what we read in 
our evangelists, will it follow that these fathers 
had the same Gospels before them ? To say so is 
a manifest abuse of history, and quite inexcusable 
in writers that knew, or ishould have known, that 
these fathers made use of other Gospels, wherein 
such passages might be contained, or they might 
T)e preserved in unwritten tradition. Beside 
which, I could almost venture to affirm, that 
these fathers of the first century do not expressly 
name the Gospels we have of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. To the two reasons that have 
been given, why those who make divinity their 
profession should study history, particularly 
ecclesiastical history, with an honest and serious 
application; in order to support Christianity 
^,gainst the attacks of unbelievers, and to remove 
the doubts and prejudices that the unfair proceed- 
ings of men of their own order have raised ia 
minds candid but not implicit, willing to be in- 
formed but curious to examine; to these, I say, 
y^e may add another consideration that seems to 
pie. of m small importance, Writers of the Ro* 

man 
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man religron have attempted to^h^w, tfcat thetiefxf 
of the holy writ is on many afccotmtfe insrfffitient 
to be the sole criterion bf orthodoxy : I appre- 
hend too that they havfe shotvti it. Sure I a*n 
that experience, from t!>e first protnulgation of 
Christianity to tliis hour, shows abundantly "irith 
kow much ease and success the most oppbsit\&, 
the most extravagant, nay the moit impipti^ 
opinions, and the most contradictory fkithis,^ taay 
be founded on the same text ; and pl^usibfy de- 
fended by the same authority. Writerfe of th* 
reformed religion have erected their batlerifei 
against tradition ; and the only diiffictflty they 
bad to encounter in this enterprise iay in fevetting 
and pointing their cantioti so as to avoid demo^ 
li&hing* in one common ruin, the traditioijis tliey 
retain, and those they reject, l^ch side has 
been employed to weaken the cause and expldde 
the system of his adversary; and, while they 
havo been so employed, they have jointly laicj 
their axes to the root of Christianity : for tbtas 
men will be apt to reason upon what tliey have 
ddvaiK^- ^^ Ifthe text has not that authetttidity, 
" clearness, and precision, which are iSeCessary 
" to establish it as a divine and a certain role of 
^ faith and practice; and if the tradition of the 
^* church, from the first ages of it till the day$ 
*^ of Luther and Calvin, has beeh corrupted itself, 
♦* andtossevvedtocofruptthefeith and prarcticeof 
** christians; there remainsat this time no standiaif^ 
^* at all of Christianity. By consetjuence either tWs 
?^ r^igion was notorigiftaBy ofdivine in^ijtution^oiy 
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^ else Gjodl^3 %^t provided qffeclually for preserv- 
*^ iqg llie gemjine purity of it, and the gates of H«1I 
^* h^j& aqtualiy prevailed, iq cojatradiction to 
" Uis pjioipise^ agqinat the church." The best 
eflfecfe of this reasoning, that ean be hoped for, i^ 
that meu should fall into tlieism, and subscribe 
to the ficst proposition : he njust: be worse tbau 
aa athqist who caq affirm the last The diiemma 
IS terrible,, my Iprd- \ Party 2:eal and private 
iatevest have foi^wed it : the common interest of 
chrii^tiaijiity i^deeply concerned to salve it. Now, 
I pre$i(i^fv it;ciaa nev^r be solved without a more 
^fiQi^rate examinatioOf, not only of the christian 
bmt of th^ Jewish syrtem, than learned men have 
l^e^n hitherto igipartiai enough and sagacious 
^9mgh . to talsje,. or honest enough to communis 
qfVt^. Whilp the authenticity and sejise of the 
te;d; of th^. ^ible remain as dispu;table, and while 
the tra4i,tipn of the church, remains as probteia* 
atiQal, to say no worse, as the imipeuse labours*^ 
of the^ christiaOr divides in several commuuiQUS 
have n^ade thiem. apipear to be^ Christianity msi^ 
l^aii C|U the civil aiid ecclesiastical power^ and be. 
sUfp.pQntpdby the forcibje influence of education; 
but-th^ proper: force of religion, tli^t force which 
subdues the^ mind, s^nd awes thei cousqienoe by 
conviction, will bye wanting. 

I had reason therefore to produce divinity, a%. • 
one instance of those professions tliat require^ a. 
particulau* apjjication to the study of sonie par-, 
ticul*^ parts of history ^ and siijce I liave said 
3* BftUQh Oft th^ subject iur B?y «;e»lfpr chKist-- 
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ianity, I will add this further. The resurrection 
of letters was a fatal period: the christian system 
has been attacked, and wounded tod, very se- 
verely since that time. The defence has been 
better made indeed by modern divines, than it 
Tiad been by ancient fathers and apologists. The 
moderns have invented new methods of defence, 
and have abandoned some posts that were not 
tenable : but still there are others, i!i defending 
which they lie under great disadvantages. Such 
are various iacts, piously believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of Christianity has 
been rested very imprudently in more enlightened 
ages ; because the falsity of some, and the gross 
improbability of others are so evident, that, in- 
stead of answering the purpose for which they 
were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenour of ecclesiastical history and tradition pre- 
carious, ever since a strict but just application 
of the rules of criticism has beert^made to them. 
I touch these things lightly; but if your lord- 
ship reflects upon them, you will find reason 
perhaps to think as I do, that it is high time the 
Clergy in all christian communions should join 
their forces, and establish those historical facts, 
which are the foundations of the whole system, 
on clear and unquestionable historical authority, 
such as they require in all cases of moment from 
others; reject candidly what cannot be thus 
established ; and pursue their inquiries in the 
same spirit of truth through all the ages of the 
cliurch ; without any regard to historians, fathers, 
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or councils, more than they are strictly entitled 
to on the face of what they have transmitted to 
lis, on their own consistency, and on the con- 
currence of other authority. Onr pastors would 
be thus, I presume, much better employed than 
they generally are. Those of the clergy who 
tnake religion merely a trade, who regard nothing 
more than the subsistence it affords them, or 
in higher life the wealth and power they enjoy 
by the means of it, may say to themselves, that 
it will last their time, or that policy and reason 
of state will preserve the form of a church w^hen 
the spirit of religion is extinct. But tliose whom 
I mentioned above, those who act for spiritual 
not temporal ends, and are desirous that men 
should believe and practise the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, as well as go to church and pay tithes, will 
feel and own the weight of such considerations 
as these ; and agree, that however the people 
have been, and may be still amused, yet Christian- 
ity has been in decay ever since the resurrection 
of letters; and that it cannot be supported as it 
was supported before that eera, nor by any other 
way than th^t which I propose, and which a 
due application to the study of history, chronolo- 
gy, and criticism, would enable our divines to 
pursue, no doubt, with success. 
* I might instance, in other professions, the ob- 
ligations men lie under of applying themselves to 
certain papts of history, and I can hardly forbear 
doing/ it in that of the law; in it's nature 
the noblest and most beneficial to mapkiud, 
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in it's abuse and debasement the tnost sordid 
and the most pernicious* A lawyer now is 
nothing more^ I speak of ninety-nine in a 
bandted at least, to use some of Tully'i^ words» 
'* nisi legnleius quidam cautu^, et acutus pracco 
'* actionum, cantor formularum, anceps syllaba* 
" rum.'* But there have been lawyers, that were 
orators^ philosophers, historians : there liave been 
Bacons and Clarendons, my lord. There wiJi be 
none such any more, tiJl in some better age true 
ambition or the love of £(ime prevails over avarice ; 
and till men find leisure and encouragement to 
prepare themsdves for the exercise <>f this profes« 
siop, by climbing up to the " vantage ground/' so 
my lord Bacon calls it, of science; instead of 
grovelling all their lives below, in a mean but 
gainful application to all the little arts of chicane. 
Till this happen, the profession of the law will 
scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions : and whenever it happens, one 
of the vantage grounds, to which men must 
climb, is metaphysical, and the other, his* 
torical knowledge. They must pry into the 
secret recesses of the human heart, and beccxne 
well acquainted with the whole moral world, 
that they may discover the abstract reas€«i of 
all laws : and they must trace the laws of par- 
ticular states, especially of tlieir own, from the 
first rough sketches to the more perfect draughts i 
from the first causes or occasions that produced 
them, through all the effects, good and bad, that 
they pro^Iueed. But I am running ins^Dsibly 
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into a subject, which would detain me too 
loni? from one that relates more immediatelv to 
your lordship, and with which I intend to con- 
clude this long letter. 

(2) I pass fi'oni the consideration of those pro- 
fessions to wliich particular parts or kinds of 
history seem to belong : aod I come to speak 
of the study of history, as a necessary mean to 
prepare nieh for the discharge of that duty 
which they owe to their country, and which i^ 
'common to all the members of every society that 
is constituted according to the rules of right 
reason, and with a due regard to the commori 
good. I have met, in St .Rears works, or some 
other French book,, with a ridicule cast ou pri- 
vate men who make history a political study ; 
Y)r who apply themsejves in any manner to affairs 
bf state. But the reflection is too general. In 
governments so arbitrary by their constitution', 
that the will of the prince is not only the su- 
preme but the sole law^ it is so far from being 2i 
duty, that it may be dangerous, and must be 
impertinent in men, who are not called by the 
prince to theadministration of publick affairs, to 
Concern themselves about it, or to fit themselves 
for it. The sole vocation there is the favour of the 
feourt ; and whatever designation God makes by 
the talents he bestows, though it may serve, 
Xvhich it seldom ever does, to direct the choice 
of the prince, yet I pi-esume that it cannot be- 
conie a reason to particular men, or create a 
duty on them, to devote themselves. to the publick 

Vol. III. ' Ff service. 
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service. Look on the Turkish government. S^ 
a fellow takenj, from rowing in a common paffage- 
boat, by the caprice of the prince : see him invested 
next day with all the power the soldans took 
under the caliphs, or the mayors of the palace 
under the succeffors of Clovis: see a whole em- 
pire governed by the ignorance, inexperience, 
and arbitrary will of this tyrant, and a few other 
f uboxdinate tyrants, as Tgn6rant and unexperienc- 
ed as himself. In Franco indeed, though an ab- 
solute government, things go a little better. 
Arts and sciences are encouraged, and here 
and there an example may be found of a man 
who has risen by' some extraordinary talents, 
amidst innumerable examples of men who have 
arrived at the greatest honours and highest post* 
by no other merit than that of assiduous fawning, 
attendance, or of skill in some despicable puerile 
amusement ; in training wasps, for instance, to 
take regular flights like hawks, and stoop at 
/ flies. The nobility of France, like the children 
of tribute among the ancient Saracens and mo- 
dern Turks, are set apart for wars. They are 
bred to make love, to hunt, and to fight : and, 
if any of them should acquire knowledge superiour 
to this, they would acqjaire that which might be 
prejudicial to themselves, but could not become 
beneficial to their country. The affairs of state 
are trusted to other hands. Some have risen 
to them "by drudging long in business: some 
have been made ministers almost in the cradle : 
and the whole power of the government has been 
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abandoned to others in the dotage of life. There 
is a monarchy, an absolute monarchy too, I 
mean that of China, wherein the administration 

' of the government is carried on, under the di- 
rection of the prince, ever since the dominion of 
the Tartars has been establifhed, by several classes 
of mandarins, and according to the delibera- 
tion and advice of several orders of councils: the 
admission to which classes and orders depends 
on the abilities of the candidates, as their rife on 
them depends on the behaviour they hold, and 
the improvements they make afterward. Under 
such a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the subjects who are invited 
by their circumstances, or pufhed to it by their 
talents, to make the history of their own and of 
other countries a political study, and to fit them- 
selves by this and all other ways for the service of 
the publick. It is not dangerous neither ; or an 
honour, that outweighs the danger, attends it : 
since private men have a right by the ancient 
constitution of this government, as well as coun^ 
cils of state, to represent to the prince the 
abuses of his administration. But still men have 
not there the same occasion to concern themselves 
in the affairs of the state, as the nature of a free go- 
vernment gives to the members of it. In our own 

_ country, for in our own the forms of a free govern- 
ment at least are hitherto preserved, men are 
not only designed for the publick service by the 
circumstances of their situation, and their talents, 
£iU which may happen in otlfers : but they are 
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designed to it by their, birth in many cases, 
and in all cases they may dedicate themselves to 
this service, and take, in different degrees, some 
share in it, whether they are called to it by the 
prince or no. In absolute governments, all pub- 
lick service is to the prince, and he nominates all 
those that serve the publick. In free govern- 
ments, there is a distinct and a principal service 
due to the state. Even the king of such a limit- 
ed monarchy as ours is but the first servant of 
the people. Among his subjects, some are ap- 
pointed by the constitution, and others are elect* 
ed by the people, to carry on the exercise of 
the legislative power jointly with him, and to 
control the executive power independently on 
him. Thus your lordfliip is bom a member of 
that order of men, in whbm a third part of the 
supreme power of the government resides : and 
your right to the exercise of the power belong- 
ing to this order not being yet opened, you are 
chosen into another body of men, who have diffe- 
rent power and a diflterent constitution, but who 
possess another third part of the supreme legislative 
authority, for as^^ long a time as the commission or 
trust delegated to them by the people lasts. Free- 
men, who are neither born to the first, nor elected to 
the last, have a right however tocbmplain, to repre- 
sent, to petition, and, I add, even todo more incases* 
of the utmost extremity. For sure there cannot 
be a greater absurdity, than to affirm, that the 
people have a remedy in resistance, when their 
prince attempts to enslave tb€m> but that they 
'* * have 
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have none, when their repi;esentatives selj theoir 
selves and them, , , 

The sum of vi^hat I have been saying is, that, in 
free governments, the publick service is not con- 
fined to those whom the prince appointjs to differ- 
ent posts in the administration under him \ that 
there the care of the state is the care of muU 
titudes ; that many are called to it in a par« 
ticular manner by their rank, and by other cir- 
cumstances of their situation; and that even 
thofe whom the prince appoints are not only an- 
swerable to him, but, like him, and before him, 
to the nation, for their behaviour in their several 
posts. It can never be impertinent nor ridiculous 
therefore in such a country, whatever it might 
be in the abbot of St, Real's, which was Savoy 
I think; or in Peru, under the Incas, where, 
Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none 
but the nobility to study — for men of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs whereia 
they may be actors, or judges of those that act, 
or controllers of those that judge. On the con-* 
trary, it is incumbent on every man to instruct 
himself, as well as the means and opportunitiet 
he has permit, concerning the na^ture and in- 
terests of the government, and those rights ancj 
duties that belong to him, or to his superiours, 
or to his inferiours. This in general ; but iu 
particular it is certain that the obligation^ un^ 
der which we lie to serve our country increase, 
in proportion to the ranks we hold, and the 
Qther circumstances of birth, fortune, and sitii- 
F ¥ 3 . atiou 
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atiou that call us to this service; and, above 
all, to the talents which God has giv^n us to 
perform it. 

It is in this view that I shall address to vour 
lordship whatever I have further to say on the 
study of history. 
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LETTER VI. 

from what period modern history is peculiarly useful to th« 
service of our country, viz. 

From the end of the fifteenth century to the present* 

The division of this into three particular periods : 

In order to a sketch of thc^ history and state of Europe from 
thai time. 

Since tlien you are, my lord, by your birth, 
by the nature of our government, and by the 
talents God has given you, attached for life to 
the service of your country; since genius alone 
cannot enable you to go through this service with 
honour to yourself and advantage to your country, 
whether you support or whether you oppose the 
administrations that arise; since a great stock 
of knowledge, acquired betimes and continually 
improved, is necessary to this end ; and since one 
part of this stock must be collected from the 
study of history, as the other part is to be gained^ 
by observation and experience j I come now to 
$peak to your lordship of such history as has an im- 
mediate relation to the great duty and business of 
your Hfe, and of the method to be observed in this 
study. The notes I have by me, which were of 
jjome little use thus far, serve me no farther, and 
I have no books to consult. No matter ; I shall 
be able to explain my thoughts witliout their 
assistance, and less liable to be tedious. I hope 
to be a$ full and as exact on memory alone, as the 
F f 4 manner 
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manner in which I shall treat the subject requirei^ 
me to be. 

I say then, that however closely affairs are 
. Hnked together in the progression of governments^ 
and how much soever events that follow are de- 
pendent on those that precede, the whole con- 
nexion diminishes to sight as the chain lengthens ;f 
till at last it seems ta be broken, and the links: 
that are continued from that point bear no pro- 
portion nor any similitude to the former. I 
would not be understood to speak only of those 
great changed, that are wrought by a concurrence, 
of' extraordinary events : for instance the ex- 
pulsion of one nation, the destruction of one go* 
vernment, and the establishment of another: but 
even of those that are wrought in the same go- 
vernments and among the same people, slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, by the necessary 
efiects of time, and flux condition of humaa . 
affairs. When such changes as these happen m 
several states about the saitie time, and 
consequently affect other states by their vicinity, 
and by many different relations which they fre- 
quently bear to one another; then is one of those 
periods, formed^ at which the chain spoken of is. 
so broken as to have li^ttlc or no real or visible 
connexion with that which we see continue. A 
new situation, different from the former, begets 
new interests in the sarn/^ proportion of difference^ 
not in this or tlnit particular state alone, but 
in all those that are concerned by vicinity or 
Otlier relations', as I gaidjust now, in one general 
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system of policy. New interests beget new 
raaxims of government, and new methods of 
conduct. These, in their turns, beget new man- 
ners, new habits, new customs. The long-er thiai 
new constitution of affairs continues, the more 
will this difference increase ; and although some 
analogy may remain long between what preceded 
and what succeeds such a period, yet will this 
analogy soon become an object of mere curiosity, 
not of profitable inquiry, Such a period there- 
fore is, in the true sense of the words, an epocha 
pr an aera, a point of time at which you stopj or 
from which you mckon forward. I say forward ; 
because we are not to study in the present case, 
as chronologers compute, backward. Sliould we 
persist to carry our researches much higher, and 
to push them even to some other period of the 
same kind, we should misemploy our time ; the 
causes • then laid having speut themselves, the 
series of effects derived from them being over, 
^nd oar concern in both consequently at an end. 
But a new system of causes and effects, that 
subsists in our time, and whereof our conduct 
is to be a part, arising at the last period, ancl all 
that passes in our time being dependent ont 
what has passed since that period, or being im-r 
mediately relative to it, we are extremely con- 
cerned to be well informed about ali those pas, 
sages. To be entirely ignorant about the ages 
that precede this aera would be shameful. Nay 
gome indulgence may be had to a temperate 
C?iriosity in the review of them. But to be 
learned about them is a ridiculous affectation in 

any 
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any man who means to be useful to the present 
age. Down to this aera let us read history : from 
this aera, and down to our own time, kt us 
study it. 

The end of the fifteenth century seems to bo 
just such a period as 1 have been describing, for 
those who live in the eighteenth, and who inhabit 
the western parts of Europe. A little before, 
or a little after this point of time, all those events 
happened, and all those revolutions began, that 
have produced so vast a change in the manners, 
customs, and interests of particular nations, and in 
the whole policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of these 
^rts of the world. I must descend here into 
some detail, not of histories, collections, or me- 
morials ; for all these are well enough known : 
and though the contents are in the heads of few, 
the books are in the hands of many. But instead 
of showing your lordship where td look, I shall 
contribute more to your entertainment *and in- 
struction, by marking out, as well as my memory 
will serve me to do it, what you are to look for* 
and by furnishing a kind of clew to your studies, 
I shall give, according to custom, the first place 
to religiQU. 

A view of the ecclesiastical government of Europe 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the demolition of 
the papal throne was not attempted with success 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. If you 
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are curious to cast your eyes back, you will find 
Berenger in the eleventh, who was soon silenced; 
Arnoldus in the same, who was soon hanged . 
Valdo in the twelfth, and our WicklifF in the four- 
teenth, as well as others pei*haps whom I do not 
recollect. Sometimes the doctrines of the church 
were alone attacked; and sometimes the doc- 
trine, the discipline, and the usurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners of a 
dark world, were soon Stifled by that great abettor 
of christian unity, the hangman. AVhen they 
spread and blazed out,' as in the case of the Albi-^ 
geois and of the Hussites, armies were raised to 
extinguish them by toiTents of blood; and such 
saints asDominick, with thecrucifix in their hands, 
instigated the troops to the utmost barbarity. 
Your lordship will find that the church of Rome 
was maintained by such charitable and salutary 
means, among others, till the period spoken of: 
and you will be curious, I am sure, to inquire 
how this period came to be more fatal to her thaa 
any former conjuncture. A multitude of circum- 
stances, which you will easily trace in the histories 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to go no 
further back, concurred to bring about this great 
event : and a multitude of Others, as easy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demolition from 
becoming total, and to prop the tottering fabrick. 
Among these circumstances, there is one less com- 
plicated and more obvious than others, which was 
of principal and universal influence. The art of 
printing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix : from that time, 
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the resurrection of letters hastened on apace j 
and at this period they had made great progress, 
and were cuHivated with great application, 
Mahomet the second drove them out of the east 
into the west ; and the popes proved worse poli^ 
ticians than the mufties in this respect. Nicholas 
the fifth encouraged learning and learned men. 
Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector of books at least : and Leo the tenth was 
the patron of every art and science. The magi- 
cians themselves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for so many ages : and the 
adventure of that knight-errant, who, thinking 
himself happy in the arms of a celestial nymph, 
found that lie was the miserable slave of an infer- 
nal hag, was in some sort renewed. As soon as 
the means of acquiring and spreading information 
grew common, it is no wonder that a system was 
unravelled, which could not have been woven 
w^ith success in any ages,, but those of gross igno- 
rance, and credulous superstition. I might point 
out to your lordship many other immediate causes* 
some general like this that I have mentioned, and 
some particular. The great schismj forinstancCx 
that ended in the beginning of the fifteenthcentury, 
and in the council of Constance, had occasioned 
prodigious scandal. Two or thi^e vicar^i of Christy 
two or three infallible heads of thp church roam- 
ing about the world at a tim^ furnished matter 
of ridicule as well as scandal ; and while they 
appealed, for so they did in effects to the laity^ 
and reprociched and excommunicated one another, 
they taught the world wh^t to think Qt'th« institu^ 
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tion, as well as exercise of the papal authority* 
l*he same lesson was tiliight by the council of 
Pisa, that preceded, and by that of Basle, that 
followed the council of Constance. The liorrid 
crimes of Alexander the .sixth, the saucj/ ambition 
of JaHus the second, the imnr.ense profusion and 
scandalous exactions of Leo the tenth ; all these 
events and characters, following in a continued 
series from the beginning of one century, pre- 
pared the way for the revolution that happened 
in the beginning of the next. The state of Ger- 
many, the state of England, and that of the North, 
were particular causes, in these several countries, 
of this revolution. Such were tnany remarkable 
events that happened about the same time, and 
6 little before it, in these and in other nations 5 
and such were likewise the characters of many 
of the princes of that age, some of whom favoured 
the reformation, like the elector of Saxony, on a 
principle of conscience ; and most of whom favour- 
ed it, just as others opposed it, on a princip^e of 
interest. This your lordship will discover mani-^ 
festly to have been the case; and the sole differ- 
ence you w/ill find between Henry the eighth and 
Francis th.e first, one of whom separated from the 
pope, as the other adhered to him, is this : Henry 
the eightii divided, with the secular clergy and 
his peopJe, the spoil of the pope, and his satellites, 
the monJis; Francis the first divided, with the 
pope, the spoil of his clergy, secular and regular, 
and r>fiiis people. With the same impartial eye 
that ^ofir lord&hip surveys the abuses of religion, 
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and the corruptions of the church as well as court 
of Rome, wliich brought on the reformation at 
this period ; you will observe the characters and 
conduct of those who began, who propagated, 
and who favoured the reformation : and from 
your observation of these, as well as of the un- 
systematical manner in which it was carried on 
atthe.same time in various places, and oftliewant 
of concert, nay even of charity, among the re-^ 
formers, you will learn what to think of the seve- 
ral religions that unite in their opposition to the 
Koman, and yet hate one another most heartily ; 
what to think of the several sects that have 
sprouted, like suckers, from the same great roots; 
and what the true principles are of protestant 
ecclesiastical policy. This |;olicy had no being 
till Luther made his establishment in Germany; 
till Zwinglius began another in Swisserland, 
which Calvin carried on, and, like Americus Ves- 
putius who followed Christopher Columbus, rob- 
bed the first adventurer of his honour ; and till 
the reformation in our country was perfected 
under Edward the sixth, and Elizabeth. Even 
popish ecclesiastical policy is no lon;^er the same 
since that jera. His holiness is no longer at tlie 
head of the whole western church : and to keep 
the part that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
loosen their chains, and to lighten his yiike. The 
spirit and pretensions of his court are the same^ 
but not the power. He governs by expedient 
and management more, and by authority less. 
His decrees and his briefs are in danger of being 
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refused, explained away, or evaded, unless he 
negotiates their acceptance before he gives them, 
governs in concert with his jflock, and feeds his 
sheep according to their humour and interest. 
In short, his excommunications, that made the 
greatest emperors tremble, are despised by the 
lowest members of his own communion , and the 
remaining attachment to him has been, from this 
asra, rather a poUtical expedient to preserve an 
appearance of unity, than a principle of consci- 
ence ; whatever some bigotted princes may have 
thought, whatever ambitious prelates and hire- 
ling scriblers may have taught, and whatever a 
people, worked up to enthusiasm by * fanatical 
preachers, may have acted. Proofs of this would 
be ^asy to draw, not only froni the conduct of 
such princes as Ferdinand the first arid Maximilian 
the second, who could scarce be esteemed papist* 
ttiough they continued in the pope's communion; 
but even from that of princes who persecuted their 
protestant subjects with great violence. Enougli 
has been said, I think, to show your lordship how 
little need there is of going up higher than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in the study 
of history, to acquire all the knowledge necessary 
at this time in ecclesiastical policy, or in civil 
policy as far as it is relative to this. Historical 
monuments of this sort are in every man's hand> 
the facts are sufficiently verified, and the entire 
scenes lie open to our observation: even that 
scene of solemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent imposed on wo man who reads 
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Paolo, as well as Pallavicini, arid the letters df 
Vargas. 

A view of the civil government of Europe in th« 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

I. In FRANCE. 

A very little higher need we go, to observe 
those great changes in tlie civil constitutiorts of 
the principal nations of Europe, in the partition 
of power among them, and by consequence in 
the whole system of European policy, which have 
operated so strongly for more than two centuries, 
and which operate stilh I will not affront the 
Inemory of our Henry the seventh so much as to 
compare him to Lewis the eleventh : and yet I 
perceive some resemblance between them ; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if Philip of Comtni- 
nes had wrote the history of Henry as wellas that 
of Lewis ; or if my lonl Bacon had wrote that of 
Lewis as well as that of Henry. This prince came 
to the crown of England a little before the close} 
of the fifteenth century : and Lewis began hid 
reign in France iabout twenty years sooner. 
These reigns make remarkable periods in the 
histories of both nations. To reduce the powers 
privileges, arid possessions of the nobility, and to 
increase the wealth and authority of the crown; 
was the principal object of both. Ih this their 
isuccess was so greats that the constitutions of 
the two governments have had, since that time; 
more resemblance ia name and in formi than iii 
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reality, to the constitutions that prevailed be- 
fore. Lewis the eleventh was the first, say the 
French, " qui mit les rois hors de page.'* The 
independency of the nobility had rendered the 
state of his predecessors very dependent, and 
their power precarious. They were the sove- 
reigns of greiat vassals; but, these vassals were so 
powerful, thait one of them was sometimes ablc> 
and two or three of them always, to give law to 
the sovereign. Before Lewis came to the crown, 
the English had been driven out of their posses- 
sions in France, by the poor clmracter of Henry 
the sixth, the domestick troubles of his reign, and 
thedefectionof the house of Burgundy from his 
alliance, much more than by the ability of Charles 
the seventh, who seems to have been neither a 
greater hero nor a greater politician than Henry 
the sixth ; and even than by the vigour and union 
of the French nobility in his service. After Lewis 
came to the crown, Edward the fourth made a 
show of carrying the war again into France; 
but he soon returned home; and your lordship 
will not be at a loss to find much better reasons 
for his doing so, in the situation of his affairs and 
the characters of bis allies, tlian those which 
Philip of Commines draws from the artifice of 
Lewis, from his good cheer, and his pensions. No^l 
from this time our pretensions on France were 
in effect given' up: and Charles the bold, the. 
last prince of the hous- of bi:rgunHy, being killed^ 
Lewis had no vassal able to molcvSt him. He. 
reunited the duchy of Burgundy and Artois to 
ills crown, he acquired Piovence by gift, and 
Vol. Iir. Gg his 
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his son Britany by marriage ; and thus France 
grew, in the course of a few years, into that great 
and compact body, which vve behold at this time. 
The history of France, before this period, is 
like that of Germany, a complicated history of 
several statf;s aiid several interests; sometimes 
concurring like members of the same monarchy^ 
and sometimes virarring on one another. Since this 
period, the history of France is the history of 
one state under a more uniform and orderly go- 
vernment ; the history of a monarchy wherein the 
prince is possessor of some, as welh as lord of 
all the great fieffes : and, the authority of many 
tyrants centring in one, though the people are 
not become more free, yet the whole system of 
domestick policy is entirely changed. Peace at 
home is better secured, and the nation grown fit- 
ter to carry war abroad. The governors of great 
- provinces and of strong fortresses have opposed 
their king, and taken arms against his authority 
and commission since that time : but yet there 
is no more resemblance between the authority 
and pretensions of these governors, or the nature 
and occasions of these disputes, and the authority 
and pretensions of the vassals of the crown in 
former days, or the nature and occasions of their 
disputes with the prince and with one another, 
than there is between the ancient and the present 
«peers of France. In a word, the constitution is 
so altered, that any knowledge we can acquire ^ 
about it, in the history that precedes this period, will 
serve to little purpose in our study of the history 
that fallows it, and to less purpose still in assisting 
19 . us 
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US to judge of what passes in the present ag^. 
The kings of France since that time, more masters^- 
at home, have been able to exert themselves 
more abroad : and they began to do so immediate^ 
ly-y for Charles the eighth, son and successor of 
Lewis the eleventh, formed great designs of 
foreign conquests, though they were disappointed 
by his inabilitj^, by the levity of the nation, and 
by other causes. - Lewis the twelfth and Fmncis 
the firsts but especially Francis, meddled deep in 
the affairs of Europe: and though the superiour 
genius of Ferdinand called the catholick, and the 
star of Charles the fifth prevailed against them^ 
yet th6 efforts they made show sufficiently how 
the strength and importance of this monarchy- 
were increased in their time. From whence we 
may date likewise the rivalship of the house of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valois and 
that of Bourbon as one upon this occasion, and 
the house of Austria ; that continues at this day^ 
and that has cost so much blood and so much 
treasure in the course of it. 

IL In ENGLAND* 

Though the power and influence of the ndbility 
sunk in the great change that began under Henry 
the seventh in England, as they did in that 
which began under Lewis the eleventh in France j 
yet the new constitutions that these changes pro- 
duced were very ditferenti In France the lords 
alone lost, the king alone gained ; the clergy 
held their possessions and their immunities^ and 
Q o z ih« 
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the people remained in a state of mitigated sla- 
very. But in England the people gained as well 
as the crown. Tlie commons had already a share 
in the legislature; so that the power and influ- 
ence of the lords being broke by Henry the se- 
venth, and the property of the commons increas*^ 
ing by the sale that his son made of church-lands,, 
the power of the latter increased of course by 
this change in a qonstitution, the forms whereof 
were favourable to them. The union of the 
roses put an end to the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, that had succeeded those we common^ 
ly call the barons wars, and the humour of war- 
ring in France, that had lasted near four hundred 
years under the Normans and Plantagenets, for 
plunder as well as conquest, was spent. Our 
temple of Janus was shut by Henry the seventh. 
We neither laid waste our own nor other coun- 
tries any longer : and wise laws and a wise go- 
vernment changed insensibly the manners, and 
gave a new turn to the spirit, of our people. 
We were no longer the free-booters we had been» 
Our nation maintained her reputation in arms^ 
whenever the publick interest or the publick au- 
thority required it ; but war ceased to be, what 
it had been, our principal and almost our sole 
profession. The arts of peace prevailed among^ 
us. We became husbandmen,, manufacturers^ 
and merchants, and we emulateiil neighbouring 
nations in literature. It is from this tune that 
we ought to study the history of our country^ 
my lord, with the utmost application. We are 
not much concerned to know with critical accu- 
racy 
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racy what were the ancient forms of our parlia- 
ments, concerning which, however, there is little 
room for dispute from the reign of Henry the 
third at least ; nor in short the whole system of 
our civil constitution before Henry the seventh, 
and of our ecclesiastical constitution before Henry 
the eighth. But he who has not studied and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of them both, from 
these periods down to the present time, in all the 
variety of events by which they have been effected, 
will be very unfit to judge or take care of 
either. Just as little are we concerned to know, 
in any nice detail, what the conduct of our prin- 
ces, relatively to our neighbours on the continent, 
was before this period, and at a time when the 
partition of power and a multitude of other cir- 
cumstances rendered the whole political system 
of Europe so vastly different from that which has 
existed since. But he who has not traced this 
conduct from the period we fix, down to the 
present age, wants a principal part of the know- 
ledge, that every English minister of state should 
have. ^ Ignorance in the respects here spoken of 
is the less pardonable, because we have more, 
and more authentick, means of information con- 
cerning this, than concerning any other period. 
Anecdotes 'enow to glut the curiosity of some 
persons, and to silence all the captious cavils of 
others, will never be furnished by any portion of 
history; nor indeed can they according to the 
nature and course of human affairs : but he who 
is content to read and observe like a senator and 
G G 3 a statesman. 
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a statesman, will find in our own and in foreign 
historians as mucK information as he wants, con-. 
cerniftg the affairs of our island, her fortune at 
home and her conduct abroad, from the fifthr 
teenth century to the eighteenth. I refer to fo- 
reign historians as well as to our own, for this 
Series of our own history ; not only because it is 
reasonably to see in what manner the historians 
of other countries have related the transactions 
wherein we have been concerned, and what judg- 
IxiCHt they have made of our conduct, domestick 
^nd foreign, but for another reason likewise. 
Our nation has furnished as ample and as impor- 
tant matter, gpod and bad, for history> as any 
nation under the sun : apd yet we must yield 
the palm in writing history most certainly to 
the Itfilians and to the French, and I fear, even 
to the Germans. The only two pieces pf liis- 
tory we have, in itny respi?ct to be compared 
with the ancient, ^re, the reign of Henry the se-? 
venth by my lord Bacon, and the history of our 
civil wars in the last century by your noble ances- 
tor my lord chancellor Clarendon. But we have 
po general history to be compared with some of 
other countries: neither have we, which I lament 
much pore, particular histories, except the two. 
I have mentioned, no j;^ writers of memorials, nor 
collectors of monuments and anecdotes, to vie in 
i>umber or in merit with those that foreign na^ 
tions can boast; fromCommiaes, Guicqiardin, Du 
ipellay, Paolo^ Davila, Thuanus, and a multitude 
pf ptjierS;^ dovyp through the whole period that I 
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propose to your lordship. Bat although this 
be true, to our shame ; yet it is true likewise, 
that we want no necessary means of information. 
They lie open to our industry and our discern- 
ment. Foreign writers are for the most part 
scarce worth reading, when they speak of our do- 
mestick aflairs ; nc^r are our Englifli writers for 
the most part of greater value, when they speak 
of foreign affairs. In this mutual defect, the 
writers of other countries are, I think, more ex- 
cusable than ours : for the nature of our govern- 
ment, the political principles in which we .are 
bred, our distinct interests as islanders, and the 
complicated various interests and humours of our 
parties, all these are so peculiar to ourselves, and 
so different from the notions, manners, and habits 
of other nations, that it is not wonderful they 
should be puzzled, or should fall into errour, when 
they undertake to give relations of events that re- 
sult from all these, or to pass any judgment upon 
them. But as these historians ^re mutually de- 
fective, so they mutually supply each other's de- 
fects. We must compare them therefore, make 
use of our discernment, and draw our conclusions 
from both. If we proceed in this manner, we have 
an an>ple fund of history in our power, from 
whence to collect sufficient authentickinfomiationi 
and we must proceed in this manner^ even withouf 
own historians of diflerent religions, sects, and 
parties, or run the risque of being misled by do- 
mestick ignorance and prejudice in this case, as 
well as by foreign ignorance and prejudice in thci 
other. 

c 4 IJI, In 
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III. In SPAIN and the Empire. 

Spain figured little in Europe till the latter 
part of the fifteenth century ^ till Castile and Ar- 
ragon were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; till the total expulsion of the 
Moors, and till the discovery of the West Indies. 
After this, not only Spain took a new form, and 
grew into immense power; but, the heir of Fer- 
dinand a;:>d Isabella being heir likewise of the 
houses of ^urgundy and Austria, such an extent 
of don^inion accrued to him by all these succes- 
sions, and such an addition of rank and authority 
by his election to the empire, as no prince had 
been master of in Europe from the days of 
Charles the great. It is proper to observe here 
how the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor; because the effects of this 
alteration have been great. When Rodolphus of 
Hapsbnrg was chose in the year one thousand 
two hundred and seventy, or about that time, the 
poverty and the low cslutc* oi'this prince, who 
had been niiirshul of the c(jnrt to a king of Bohe- 
Tnia, wasan inducement to eljct him. Thedis-^ 
orderly and lawless state of ii:e en);>ire made the 
princes of it in tijose days imwiHing to have a 
more powerful head. But a coiitrary maxim 
took place at this lera : Charles the fifth and 
Francis the first, the t\vo viiost })Ovverfal princes 
of EnVope, were the sole candidates; for the 
elector of Saxon;/, who is sai'l to liave declined, 
-W^s rather unable to stand in competition with 
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them : and Charles- was chosen by the unanimous 
suffrages of the electoral college, if I mistake 
not. Another Charles, Charles the fourth, who 
was made emperor illegally enough on the depo- 
sition of Lewis of Bavaria, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before, seems to me to have 
contributed doubly to establisli this maxim ; by 
the wise constitutions that he procured to pass, 
that united the empire in a: more orderly form 
and better system of government ; and by alien- 
ating the imperial revenues to such a degree, that 
they were no longer sujQBcient to support an em- 
peror, who had not great revenues of his own. 
The same maxim and other circumstances have 
concurred to keep the empire in this family ever 
since, as it had been often before ; and this family 
having large dominions in the empire, and larger 
pretensions, as wolj as dominions, out of it, the 
other states of Europe, France, Spain and England' 
particularly, have been more concerned since 
this period in the affairs of Germany, than they 
were before it : and by consequence the history 
of Germany, from the beginningoftlie sixteenth 
century, is of importance, and a necessary part 
of that knowledge, which your lordship des* res to 
acquire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed till 
near a century later. But as soon as it was form- 
ed, nay even while it was forming, these })rovinces^ 
that Were lost to observation among the many 
that composed the dominions of Burgundy and 
Austria, became so considerable a part of the 
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political system of Europe, that their history must 
be studied by every man, who would inform him- 
•elf of this system. 

Soon after this state had taken being, others 
of a more ancient original began to mingle in 
those disputes and wars, those councils, nego- 
tiations, and treaties, that are to be the principal 
objects of your lordship's application in the study 
of history* That of the northern crowns deserves 
your attention little, before the last century. 
Till the election of Frederick the first to the crown 
<rf Denmark, and till that wonderful revolution 
which the first Gustavus brought about in Swedeti> 
it is nothing more than a confused rhapsody of 
events, in which the great kingdoms and states 
rf Europe neither had any concern, nor took any 
part. Froip the tinve I have mentioned, the 
iMMthern crowns have turned their counsels and 
their arms often southward^, and Sweden parti-t 
cularly, with prodigicRis effect. 

To what purpose should I trouble your lordship 
with the mention of histories of other nations ? 
They are either such as have no relation to the 
fcrK)wIedge you would acquire, like that of the 
Poles, the Muscovites, or the Turks ; or tliey 
are such as, having an occasional or a secoiniary. 
jrtelatioii to it, fall of course into your scheme; like 
tloe histon/ of Italy for instance, which is some-. 
tiniesa part of that of France, sometimes of that of 
Spain, and sometimes of that of Germany. The 
tiiread of history tliat 3'ou are tokoep is that of the 
iiationsp, who are aud muiit always be concerned in. 
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the same scenes of action with your own. These are 
the principal nations of the west. Things that 
have no immediate relation to your own country^ 
or to them, are either too remote, or too mi-^ 
nute, to employ much of your time: and their his- 
tory and your own Js, for all your purposes, the 
whole history of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and that of 
Austria, being formed, and a rivalship establislied 
by consequenqe between them ; it began to be 
the interest of their neighbours, to oppose the 
strongest and most enterprising of the two, and 
to be the ally and friend of the weakest. From 
hence arose the notion of a balance of power in 
Europe, on the equal poize of which the safety 
2^nd tranquillity of all must depend. To destroy 
the equality of this balance has been the aim of 
each of these rivals in his turn: and to hinder it 
from being destroyed, by preventing too much 
power from falling into one scale, has been the 
principle of all the wise councils of Europe, rela- 
tively to France and to the house of Austria 
through the whole period that began at the sera 
we have fixed, and subsists at this hour. To 
make a careful and just observation, therefore, of 
the rise and decline of these powers, in the two 
last centuries and in the present ; of the projects 
which their ambition formed ; of the means they 
employed tq carry these projects on with success ; 
of the 'means employed by others to defeat 
them ; of the issue of all these endeavours in war 
^nd in negotiation ; and particuljirly, to bring 
your observations home to your own country aiM| 
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your own use^ of the conduct that England held, to 
herhonour or dishonour, to her advantage or disad- 
vantage, in every one of the numerous and impor- 
tant conjunctures that happened — ought to be 
the principal subject of jour lordship's attention 
in reading and reflecting on this part of modera 
history. 

Now to this purpose you w ill find it of great 
itseymy lord, when you have a general plan of the 
history in your rnind, to go over the whole again 
io another method: which I propose to be this. 
Divide the entire period into such particular pe- 
riods; as the general course of affairs will mark 
out to you sufficiently, by the rise of new conjunc- 
tures;, of different scliemes of conduct, and of 
different theatres of action. Examine this period 
of history as you would examine a tragedy or 
a comedy ; that is, take first the idea or a generaK 
notion of the whole, and after that examine 
erery act and every scene apart. Consider 
them in themselves, and consider them rela- 
tively to one another. Read this history as j^ou 
would that of arty ancient period; but study it 
afterward, as it would not be worth your while 
to study the other; nay as you could not have 
in your power the means of studying the other, 
if the study was reaJiy worth your while. The 
fonner part of tliis period abounds in great histo- 
riaiLs: and the latter i>art is so modern, that even 
tnuHtion is authentick enough to supply the want 
of p;oo(l history, if we are curious to inquire, and 
if we iicarken to the living with the same im- 
partiulily and froedOiii of judgment as we read 
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the dead: and he that does one, will do the 
other. Tlie whole period abounds in memo- 
rials, in collections of publick acts and monu- 
ments, of private letters, and of treaties. All 
these must come into your plan of study, my 
lord : many not to be read through, but all to 
be- consulted and compared. They must not !ead 
you, I think, to your inquiries, but your inquiries 
must lead you to them. By joining history and 
that which we call the materia historica togefthor 
in this manner, and by drawing your informatcoa 
from both, your lordship will acquire not only that 
knowledge, wdiich many have in some degree, of 
the great transactions that have passed, and the 
great events that have happened in Europe dnrmg 
this period, and of their immediate and obvious 
causes and consequences 5 but your lordship will 
acquire a much snperiour knowledge, and such 
a one as very fe\v men possess almost in anj de- 
gree, a knowledge of the true political system rf 
Europe during this time. You will see it in it's 
•primitive principles, in the constitutions of go* 
vernments, the situations of countries, their na- 
tional and true interests, the characters and the 
religion of people, and other permanent circam* 
stances. You will trace it through all it's fluc- 
tuations, and observe how the objects vary sel- 
dom, but the raeftns perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes, and of tiK^se 
who govern; the different abilities of those who 
serve; the course of accidents, and a multitude 
oi other irregular and contingent circumstances. 

The 
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The particular periods into which the whole 
period should be diyided, in my opinion, are these* 
I. From the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 2. From thence to the Pyrenean treaty* 
3. From thence down to the present time. 

Your lordship will find this division as apt and 
as proper, relatively to the particular histories 
of England, France, Spain, and Germany, the 
principal nations concerned, as it is relatively 
to the general history of Europe. 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and the acces* 
rJon of king James the first, made a vast altera- 
tion in the government of our nation at home^ 
and in her conduct abroad, about the end of the 
first of these periods. The wars that religion 
occasioned, and ambition fomented in France^ 
through the reigns of Francis the second, Charles 
Hie ninth, Henry the third, and a part of Henry 
the fourth, ended: and the furieii of the league 
were crushed by this great prince, about the same 
time. Philip the second of Spain marks this pe-.- 
piod likewise by his death, and by the exhausted 
condition in which he left the monarchy h^ go- 
verned: which took the lead no longer in disturb- 
ing the peace of mankind, but acted a second 
part in abetting the bigotry and ambition of Fer- 
dinand the second and the third. The thirty years 
war that deva$ted Germany did not begin till the 
eighteenth year of the seventeenth century^ but 
the seeds of it were sowing some time before, and 
even at the end of the sixteenth* Ferdinand th© 
& st and Maiiimilian had shown much lenity and 

moderation 
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moderation in the disputes and troubles, that 
arose on account of religion. Under Rodolphus 
and Matthias, as the succession of their cousia 
Ferdjnand approached, the fires that were covered 
began to smoke and to sparkle : and if the war 
did not begin with this centurv, the prepa- 
ration f^r it, and the expectation of it did. 

The second period ends in one thousand sik 
hundred and sixty, the year of the restoratioa 
of Charles the' second to the throne of England ; 
lyhftn our civil wars, and all the disorders 
which Cromwell's usurpation had produced, 
were over; and therefore a remarkable point 
of time, with respect to our country. It is no less 
remarkable with respect to Germany, Spain, and 
France, 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects of 
the German branch of Austria had been entirely 
defeated, the peace of the empire had been 
restored, and almost a new constitution formed, 
or an old one revived by the treaties of West- 
phalia^ nay the imperial eagle was not only fallen, 
but her wings were clipped. 

As to Spain 5 the Spanish branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterward, that is,* in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty. Philip the 
second left his successors a ruined monarchy. 
He left them something w^orse ; he left them his 
example and his principles of government, founded 
hi ambition, in pride^in ignorance, in bigotry, 
and all the pedantry of state. I have read some- 
where 
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where or other, that the war of the Low Countrieii 
alone cost him, by Ws own. confession, five hun- 
dred and sixty*four millions, a prodigious sum in 
what species soever he reckoned. Philip the third 
and Philip the fourth followed his example and his 
principles of government, at home and abroad. 
At home, there wa$ much form, hut no good 
order, no oeconomy, nor wisdom of policy in the 
state« The church continued to devour the state, 
and that monster the inquisition to dispeople the 
country, even more than perpejtual war, and all 
the numerous colonies that Spain had sent to the 
West-Indies: for your lordship will find^that Phi^ 
lip the third drove more than nine hundred thousand 
Moriscoes out of his dominions by one edict,, with 
such circumstances of inhumanity in theexecutioa 
of it, as Spaniards alone could exercise, and thafc 
tribunal, who had provoked this unhappy race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conduct 
of these princes was directed by the same wild^pi- 
ritof ambition : rash in undertaking, though sipw to 
execute, and obstinate in pursuing, though unablQ 
to succeed, they opened a new sluice to l^t^out the 
little life and vigour that remained in thw mo- 
narchy. Philip the second is said to liave b^en 
piqued against his uncle Ferdinand, for refusing? 
to yield the empire to him on the abdication ojf 
Charles the fifth. Certain it is, that as much as^ 
he loved to disturb tlie peace of mankind, andtq 
meddle in every quarrel that had the appearance 
of supporting the Roman and oppressing everji 
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other church, he meddled little in the affairs of / 
Germany. Bnt, Ferdinand and Maximilian dead, j 
and the offspring of Maximilian extinctj^ the kings | 
6f Spain espoused the interests of the other branch j 
of their family, entertained remote views of ambi^ | 
tion in favour of their own branch, even on that / 
side, and made all the enterprises of Ferdinand / 
of Gratz, both before and after his elevation to / 
the empire, the common cause of the house of / 
Austria. What completed their ruin was this: / 
they knew not how to lose, nor when to yield. I 
They acknowledged the independency of the | 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies of | 
their ancient subjects at the treaty of Munster : \ 
but they wouFd not forego their usurped claim on { 
Portugal, and they persisted to carry on singly the i 
war against France. Thus they were reduced to | 
such a lowness of power as can hardly be paral* I 
leled in any other case : and Philip the fourth was \ 
obliged at last to conclude a peace, on terms re^ i 
pugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, I 
to the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe, ^ 
in the Pyrenean treaty. 

As to France ; this aera of the entire fall of the 
Spanish power is likewise that from which we 
may reckon that France grew as formidable, as we \ 
have seen her, to her neighbours, in power and 1 
pretensions. Henry the fourth meditated great : 
designs, and prepared to act a great part in 
•Europe in the very beginning of this period, whea 
Ravaillac stabbed him. His designs died with ' 

Voi. IIL Hh him, ; 
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him, an^fr are rather guessed at than kno^rni; 

for surely those which his historian Perefi:fie.and 

the compilers of Sully's memorials ascribe to bii»t 

of a christian commonwealth divided into fifteen 

states, and of a senate to decide all differences, 

and to maintain this new constitution of Europe, 

are too chimerical to have been really his: but 

his general design of abasing the house of Austria^ 

j and establishing' the superiour power in that of 

) Bourbon, was taken up, about twenty years after 

i his death, by Richelieu, and was pursued by hinci 

I and by Mazarin with so much abihty and success, 

that it v/as effected entirely by the treaties of 

Westphalia and by the Pyrenean treaty ; that is, 

at the end of the secoad^ofc those f)^riods I have 

presumed to propose to your lordship^ 

When the third, hi fiffhieh we now are, will end, 
and what circumstances will mark the end of it, 
1 know not : but this I know, that the great events, 
and revolutions, which* have happened in the 
course of it, interest us still more nearly than 
those of the two precedent periods. I intended to 
have drawn up an elenchus or summary of the 
three, but I doubted, on further reflection, whe- 
. thermy memory would enable me to do it with 
exactness enough : and I saw that, if I: was able to 
do it, the deduction would be immeasurably long. 
Something of this kind howeyer it may be reason- 
able to attempt, in speaking of the last period: 
which may hereafter occasion a further trouble to 
your lordship. 

But 
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But to give you some breathing-time, I will 
postpone it at present, and am in the mean 
while, * . 

My Lord, 

• Yours, &c. 



ENP OF THE THIRD VOLUMlf. 



Fnnled bj X.uke Hansard & fhns, 
near LipcolziVTon Fields. 
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